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Advertisers  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  have,  for  many  years,  been 
identical  twins  in  their  thinking.  Both  have  constantly  sought  the  good  will 
and  patronage  of  the  substantial  families  — the  key-audience  obtained  by  selected 
mass  circulation— in  the  Chicago  market. 

In  this  twin  ambition  — this  twin  relationship  — both  have  succeeded.  The 
Daily  News  has  attracted  for  its  following  more  than  a  million  reader- friends. 
And,  from  the  abundant  means  and  desires  of  these  people.  Daily  News  adver¬ 
tisers  have  received  profitable  response.  So  profitable,  that  the  Daily  News  has 
become  nationally  recognized  among  business  executives  as 

CHICAGO’S  BASIC  AD  V  E  RT  I S  I ISH3  MEDIUM 

For  44  rontccutior  yeart  the  Chicayo  Daily  Nem  hat  carried  mere  Total  Display 
linage,  liquor  omitloii.  Ihon  any  olhor  Chicago  newspaper— morning,  evening  or 
Sunday.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  does  net  accept  advertising  for  alcoholic  beverages. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

rO>  69  YEA4S  CHICAGO'S  HOAU  NfWSFAPtt 
ITS  PLACE  IN  the  home  is  ONE  OF 
lESFtCT  AND  TniST 

DAILY  NEWS  FIAZA  400  W«l  MoO.jon  Sir«i  CHICAGO  NEW  YOlIt  OEHCE  9  tacktkKtt  Hoia 

OETtOlT  OFHCE  Z  JIS  Cei>«>ol  Moton  Ba.ld.og  5*N  l«ANCI5CO  OlEICE  Hofcorl  Bu  ld.i-o 
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One  evening  newspaper  is 

DOMINANT 

in  Americas  greatest  market 


Like  a  volcano  ready  to  erupt,  the  pent-up  buying 
power  of  New  York’s  families  is  waiting  for  the 
day  when  long-absent  products  are  again  available. 

This  sales-important  family  market  is  completely 
dominated  by  the  Journal-American.  as  much 
circulation  as  the  second  and  third  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  combined,  the  Journal-American  has  earned  the 
loyalty  of  its  readers  just  as  it  has  earned  the  right 
of  first  consideration  in  sales  plans  for  New  York. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Walter  Cionkite 


James  E  Roper 


Malcolm  Muir. 


Robert  Meyer 


Samuel  D  Hales 


The  United  Press  staff  which  is  covering 
recovering  Europe  knows  both  its  news 
and  its  news*  beat. 

These  correspondents  in  the  Continental 
countries  which  have  been  through  the 
war  have,  on  an  average,  been  reporters 
for  12  years,  and  for  seven  of  them  in 
Europe.  Those  shown  here  are  repre¬ 
sentative. 

United  Press  has  chosen  some  of  them  for 
long  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  others  for  special  insight  and  en¬ 
terprise  disclosed  in  covering  the  war. 

Together  they  form  a  veteran,  vigorous, 
versatile  news-corps,  one  that  is  doing  its 
full,  brilliant  part  in  “the  world’s  best 
coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.’’ 


A  ‘8tuii-7H<xne  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTED  BY  STOKY,  BROOKS  tflNLlY 


LOS  AN  ELIS 


zi  fm 
:«  itt  dfeta 


One  Newspaper 


with  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  76%  home  deliv¬ 
ered  .  .  .  reaching  a  trade  area  of  340,000  consumers 
.  .  .  among  the  nation’s  10  most  important  war  pro¬ 
duction  centers  .  .  .  having  an  industrial  payroll  over 
104  million  dollars  annually  .  .  .  and  centered  in 
Ohio’s  richest  farm  land  .  .  . 


Famons  Diversified  Industries 
Stabilize  Canton  Payrolls" 


fNNON  STi 


In  a  bomber  a  BOMBARDIER  “pin-points 
his  target  with  an  American  bombsight  — 
controlled  by  a  gyroscope  which  is  jiftlilflcifitlM 


conrronea  oy  a  gyroscope  wnicn 
iV  an  electric  motor,  balanced  to 

.  . .  f/te  name  on  the  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  is  tVestimghouse. 

TODAY  —  Westinghouse  is  praiucing  vital  war  equipment 


In  a  steel  mill  an  ENGINEER  uses  an 
induction  heater  to  fuse  a  mirror-like  surface 
on  dull  electrolytic  tin  plate  —  helping  to 
conserve  two-thirds  of  our  war-scarce 
tin  supply. 

.  .  .  the  name  on  the  IXOl’CTIOX  IIE.l  TER  Is  llestim/lr-- 


In  a  laboratory  a  SCIENTIST  uses  a  micro¬ 
balance  to  weigh  a  single  layer  of  oxygen  atoms, 
1  50,000,000th  ounce,  to  determine  the  corrosion 
resistance  of  special  alloys  at  high  temperatures. 

.  .  ,  the  name  on  the  MICRO-BALJNCE  is  JJ'estinyhouse. 


In  an  Army  tank  a  GUNNER  fires 
with  deadly  accuracy— v while  charging  ^ 
across  rough  terrain  —  because  of  a 
gun  stabilizers  officially  recognized  as 
one  out  standing  advantage  of  our  tanks 

\  '  r- 

over  those  oEjhf  enemy.  ^  ■  tvl 

. . .  the  name  on  the  (TT/iV  STABILIZEft  is  ffistinghouse. 


TANK  MOVES  FOiWARO 


and  weapons,  many  of  which  must  remain  secret  until 


after  final  Victory. 


Wbstin^house 

nAMfs  IN  25  cinis  osm 


I  omcis  tVIAtWHIAl 


TOMORROW  —  These  wartime  developments  will  be 
turned  to  peaceful  uses  —  products  for  industry  and  the 
horae,  hiteked  hi'  Wostinghouse  reecArch,  engineering,  and 
predsiuM  manufacture. 


Tune  in:  JOHN  CHARLES  THOM AS-Sunday  2:30  pm,  EfTT.  IfRC  •  TED  ytALDNE^Mon.  thru  Pri.,  11:45  nm,  EfET.  Blue  Network 
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From  April  25  to  June  27,  delegates  at  the  United  Nations  con¬ 
ference  at  San  Francisco  received  each  morning  a  special  2  A.M. 
wirephoto  edition  of  that  day’s  New  York  Times. 

This  experiment  by  The  New  York  Times,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  The  Richmond  (California)  Independent, 
proved  a  marked  success  which  may  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  journalism  of  the  future. 
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ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT 
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AP  Explores  Every  Avenue 
Of  Relief  from  Court  Rule 

Directors  Will  Seek  Rehearing; 

Mandate  Stayed  Until  October 


Court  procedure,  no  oral  argu¬ 
ment  is  permitted  on  the  peti¬ 
tion  for  rehearing.  First,  be¬ 
fore  a  petition  is  considered, 
one  member  of  the  court  who 
lell,  concurred  in  the  prevailing 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age -tier-  opinion  must  expr^s 
aid;  Edward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  for  ,a  shearing. 

(N.  Y.)  Evening  News;  and 
josh  L.  Horne,  Rocky  Mount 
( N.  C. )  Telegram. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their 
session,  the  directors  issued  a 


•  j.  The  petition  |i  -I  L  : 

itself  must  win  the  approval  ,  " R  ^ 
of  a  majority  of  the  court.  ‘ t s«au»| 

Concurring  in  the  majority  ir. 

decision,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
were  justices  Black,  Reed, 

-  pouglas,  RuUedge,  and  Frank-  >«Under  the  Tutelage  of  the  Courts'* 

declaring  a  petition  for  re-  furter,  with  Douglas  and  Frank-  caption  of  this  editorial  cor- 

hearing  of  the  case  would  be  Iff'^mlck  °^*fn  ‘°®«  William  Summere  in  the 

Se”'‘s.pt™b«‘’l''"'ln‘^°IS'e  v“»  'S^h^jllter'en??  rea-  («■  »•>  E-.m.,  N.,.. 

event  of  an  adverse  ruling  on  ?o">ng  expr^^  by  the  thrM  concerning  the  nature  of 

the  petition,  counsel  estimat^  ^  r  lu  ’  tn  a  fhe  argument  to  be  presented 

it  would  be  on  or  about  Oct.  20  of  the  group  would  assent  to  a  petition,  but  discussion 

before  the  judgment  of  the  at  the  board  meeting,  it  was 

lower  court  would  become  ef-  The  learned,  centered  considerably 

fective.  If  the  petition  is  Sone  back  to  the  highest  court  contrast  in  ideas  ex¬ 
granted.  it  would  be  a  matter  on  pressed  by  the  justices.  The 

of  months  before  the  case  would  Mon  a"<f,„^l^rification  of  rul-  opinion,  based  principal- 

clear  Supreme  Court  again.  inRs.  Granting  of  rehearing  pe-  jy  presumption  that  AP 

The  first  technical  step  in  the  titlons,  however,  is  rare.  restraining  trade  in  news, 

new  procedure  was  the  filing  John  T.  Cahill,  who  argued  held  it  was  proper  for  the 

of  an  application  with  the  clerk  the  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  Federal  Court  to  retain  “the 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  ex-  last  winter,  continues  as  attor-  cause  for  such  further  proceed- 
tension  of  time  in  which  to  ney  general  for  the  AP.  it  was  ings  as  might  tecome  nec- 
comply  with  the  judgment  or  announced.  Associated  with  essary.” 

file  a  petition  for  rehearing,  him  are  Thurlow  M.  Gordon.  “jf^  as  the  government  appre- 
While  the  Department  of  Jus-  Morris  Hadley,  Timothy  N.  hends,”  the  opinion  stated,  “the 
tlce  consented  to  the  stay  until  Pfeiffer,  Robert  T.  Neill.  George  decree  in  its  present  form 
Sept.  1,  the  application  required  Nebolsine,  Jerrold  G.  Van  Cise  should  not  prove  adequate  to 
the  signature  of  one  justice.  and  John  W.  Nlelds.  prevent  further  discriminatory 

Under  Rule  33  of  Supreme  Counsel  made  no  announce-  trade  restraints  against  no.i- 

■  .  II,  memiber  newspapers,  the  Court’s 

n  #  •  *1  TN*  ■  ■  retention  of  the  cause  will  en- 

Burecni  s  Retail  Division  Opens;  awe  it  to  take  the  necessary 

*  measures  to  cause  the  decree  to 

Miss  Lasher,  Grant  on  Staff  52,,'““" 

_  -  .  .  ...  -  Justice  Frankfurter  con- 

THE  Retail  Division  of  the  Bu-  of  the  advertising  field  for  E&P  curred,  stating,  “the  short  of 
reau  of  Advertising.  ANPA,  for  the  last  two  years,  and  has  jjjg  matter  is  that  the  by-laws 
has  been  opened  at  370  Lexing-  written  the  column.  The  Ad-  clearly  restrict  the  corn- 

ton  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  vertiskig  Survey.  merce  which  is  conducted  by 

the  first  two  executives  em-  After  being  graduated  from  j^jje  Associated  Press.”  Justice 
ployed.  Don  Bernard,  chairman  Ohio  University  with  a  Bachelor  Douglas,  while  concurring,  said: 
of  the  Retail  committee,  an-  of  Science  in  Journalism  and  “Xhe  decree  which  we  approve 
nounced  this  week.  highest  honors  in  1942,  she  at-  ^oes  not  direct  Associated  Press 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher  is  tended  Tobe  Colburn  School  of  jq  serve  all  applicants.  It  goes 
leaving  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Fashion  in  New  York  City  on  a  ^o  further  than  to  put  a  ban 
Publisher  to  serve  as  publicity  ."scholarship  won  in  a  national  Associated  Press’  practice  at 
director  for  the  retail  program,  competition  conducted  by  discriminating  against  competi- 
Gordon  Grant,  formerly  econ-  Mademoiselle  magazine.  She  is  tors  of  its  members  in  the  same 
omist  and  researcher  in  the  War  the  daughter  of  George  Starr  geld  or  territory.” 

Department,  has  been  named  Lasher,  director  of  the  School  oniv  if  a  mnnnnniv  wom 
dirtier  od  r„«rch  of  Jou-jjltan  .t  OJto  U  ,■<  ‘^Sin.ln’S 

The  first  meeting  of  the  com-  is  a  member  of  _  Theta  _  Sigma 


States,  at  least  once  more,  be¬ 
fore  any  action  is  taken  by  the 
members  to  revise  the  rules  of 
membership  admission  which 


New  Jersey  Printers  MH'&SrIit 
Defy  WLB  Orders 

lor,  “this  is  no  time  for  unions 

DESPITE  demands  and  urgings  Wednesday,  Mr.  Taylor,  aifter  to  show  arrogance  or  flex 
by  the  National  War  Labor  reading  the  background  details  -muscles.  The  laws  set  up  by 
Board  that  they  return  to  work,  of  the  case,  asked  why  the  men  Congress  are  binding  on  you 
printers  of  the  Jersey  City  Jer-  had  failed  to  follow  instructions  and  your  union.” 
aey  Journal  and  the  Bayonne  to  return  to  work.  Mr.  Ran-  Mr.  Randolph  stated  that  the 
(N.  J.)  Times  are  still  out  and  dolph  said  that  in  the  union’s  publishers  were  "making  a 
the  newspapers’  suspension  of  opinion  the  men  were  locked  fight” — that  their  Special  Stimd- 
normal  publication  is  now  in  out.  “Wherever  a  shop  refuses  ing  Committee  was  “trying  to 
its  third  week.  Except  for  sev-  to  recognize  the  ITU  laws  of  use  the  WLB  to  break  down  the 
eral  token  editions,  in  photo-  1945,”  he  said,  “we  con-  union.” 

engraved  and  mimeographed  sider  that  thm-e  has  been  a  lock-  Mr.  Dear,  a  pKist  president  of 
form,  the  newspapers  have  been  out.”  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 

unable  to  publish  normally  Mr.  Randolph  said  the  WLB  Ushers  Association  and  a  mem- 
since  June  12.  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  dis-  her  of  the  Special  Standing 

A  showdown  this  week  in  pute  and  had  no  power  to  en-  Committee,  denied  the  charge. 

Washington  before  the  WLB,  force  its  orders,  except  on  ques-  “We  are  not  trying  to  ruin  the 

the  latest  attempt,  failed  to  tions  of  stabilization.  union,”  he  said.  As  to  the 

bring  a  solution.  Present  at  the  WLB  Vice  -  Chairman  Lloyd  charge  of  a  lockout,  “the  doors 
hearing  were  Woodruff  Ran-  Garrison  then  read  the  perti-  of  the  Jersey  Journal,”  said 
dolph,  president  of  the  Inter-  nent  sections  of  the  War  Labor  Mr.  Dear,  “are  always  open  for 
national  ’Typographical  Union,  Act  and.  addressing  Randolph,  our  men  to  return  to  work.  No 
and  Walter  M.  Dear,  publisher  -said  the  agency’s  authority  was  one  has  been  locked  out.” 
of  the  Jersey  Journal,  who  also  granted  Iw  Congress.  Then  he  In  Jersey  City,  Rudolph  Lent, 
represented  the  Times’  pub-  a-sked:  “Don’t  you  think  you  business  manager  of  the  news- 
lisher,  Herman  Lazarus.  and  your  union  are  bound  by  paper,  said  that  no  settlement 

No-Strike  Violation’  laws  of  Congress?”  of  the  dispute  was  in  sight  as 

_ _ *  iir  u-  .  “I  have  no  desire  to  argue  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to 

^  ''^***'  you,”  said  Mr.  Randolph,  press.  An  attempt  to  reach  ITU 

w  n'  union’s  position  regarding  executives  at  Indianapolis  for  a 

Ae  2nu™  of  two  di^Svef"  -statement  was  unsuccessful, 

the  men  of  Jersey  City  Local 

^  Deliverers  Threaten 

week,  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  w  0  A  XXX  we wX  LwXX 

which  was  sent  to  the  national  ■■■• 

New  York  City  Tieup 

the  union’s  action  was  “in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  national  no-strike,  NEW  YORK  CITY  newspapers,  are  not  members  of  the  asso- 
no-lMkout  agreement  and  pol-  with  the  exception  of  the  ciation. 

icy.”  As  he  had  previously,  Mr.  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  PM,  were  After  a  federal  conciliator  was 
Taylor  countered  the  union’s  fac^  with  a  distribution  tieup  unable  to  resolve  differences  in 
claim  of  “no  Jurisdiction”  by  beginning  with  late  Sunday  edi-  the  current  dispute,  the  matter 
saying  that  acts  of  Congress  tions,  as  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  the  War  Labor  Board 
t^B  the  power  to  settle  went  to  press  ’Thursday  night,  which  certified  it  to  the  News- 
such  disputes.  ’The  order  to  the  Members  of  the  independent  paper  Commission.  On  June  14 
P*’**^*’s  to  return  to  work  fol-  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers  the  Commission  issued  an  in- 
lowed  unanimous  agreement  in  Union  were  preparing  to  take  a  terim  order  continuing  the  old 
by  all  WLB  mem-  strike  vote  on  Friday,  effective  contract,  which  contains  a  pro- 
Iws  labor,  industry  and  pub-  at  midnight  Saturday.  vision  against  strike  action.  All 

T  m  Negotiations  for  a  new  con-  settlement  provisions  were  to  be 

In  the  Washington  hearing  on  tract,  under  way  since  April,  retroactive. 

were  deadlocked  when  the  union  Issues  Listed 

DEPARTMENTS  ®  The  issues  before  the  WLB  in- 

Advartiamg  in  offered  ly  the  Publishers  Asso-  elude  the  union  demands  for  a 

Books  in  Renaw  cn  ^'*t’^k°"™***t**”*^  wage  increase,  vacations  with 

BOOKS  m  Review  .  60  the  Times,  Herald  Tribune,  Jour-  severance  nav  sick  leave 

Bright  Ideas . 62  w"’i,  Mirror  g  welfare  ^nd^  and  specified 

Cartoons  _  n  number  of  holidays  with  pay. 

rn  Worid-Telcgram  Brooklyn  Citi-  The  issues  presented  by  the 
Long  Island  Star-Jour-  publishers  include  an  undertak- 

Editonal  .  38  ....  i.  ing  by  the  union  to  furnish  all 

Fehhnan  .  54  .  iMue  on  which  me  jjjgj,  ne^ed  by  the  employers 

LaW  AC  along  with  capable  of  working  normally  at 

labor  Relotaons  46  the  publishers  in  a  propowl  to  straight  rates;  to  work  overtime 

lottara  .  66  it  to  the  Newspaper  Com-  ^hen  instructed  to  do  so.  arbi- 

Obituarv  _  63  fission  is  that  of  a  weuare  fund  tration  of  a  new  agreement,  and 

-  ,  ..  .  ^  be  created  by  contnbi^ons  conclusion  of  a  contract  for  three 

Party  Lino  .  12  from  the  publishers  of  3%  of  years. 

Poraonols  . 39  the  payroll.  ...  In  an  effort  to  achieve  settle- 

PkotograDbr  46  m  its  original  demands,  the  orient,  the  publishers  offered  a 

»  ^lon  sought  a  wage  increase  of  maximum  lO-day  vacation  with 

. »  a  week  for  its  approximately  pay,  beginning  this  summer  but 

Badio  .  56  1,500  members  who  now  receive  left  with  the  publishers  the  right 

BvndicotAa  aa  ?  basic  wage  of  $49.73.  The  ^ge  to  pay  the  men  without  giving 

.  !:  issue  beci^  a  minor  one,  how-  the  actual  time  off.  This  would 

Shop  Talk  68  ever,  m  later  negotiations  due  amount  to  approximately  $100 

Short  Tokoji  .  26  failure  of  the  War  Labor  p^|.  The  publishers  also 

Any  orticU  appearing  in  agreed  to  grant  six  holidays  with 

vu  1.  ^  ormuia.  pay.  The  welfare  fund  and  wage 

IMS  punncotion  may  be  re-  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  question  would  be  referred  to 
produced  provided  acknowl-  union  called  a  strike  and  the  the  Commission. 

•Agement  is  made  oi  the  Edi-  millions  of  readers  of  New  York  William  Mapel,  vice-chairman 

.  "  newspapers  went  without  their  of  the  association,  and  Louis 

w  «  I'ubUBher  copyright  and  customary  papers  for  tiiree  days.  Waldman,  attorney  for  the  union, 

the  dote  ol  iesne.  PM  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  were  have  been  the  principals  in  the 

not  affected  then,  either,  as  they  negotiating  sessions. 


Usher,  Herman  Lazarus. 
'No-Strike  Violation’ 
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tas  4  Publisher  copyright  and 
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Ft.  Wayne  Labor 
Dispute  Causes 
Ad-less  Papers 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  June  25— 
’The  JournahCazette  and  th* 
News  Sentinel  eliminated  adver 
rising  from  all  editions  startinf 
June  22. 

In  similar  Page  One  ststi- 
ments  the  two  separately-owiieti 
newspapers  informed  their 
readers  that  it  had  become  | 
necessary  to  eliminate  advertk- 
ing  indefinitely  because  of  • 
situation  which  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  publishers  and  the 
Fort  Wayne  ’Typographical 
Union  No.  7. 

’The  statement  said  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  union  have  negoti¬ 
ated  amicable  working  contracts 
for  more  than  35  years  although 
at  rimes  a  period  would  elapse 
between  the  expiration  of  the 
old  contract  and  the  signing  of 
a  new  one.  Until  this  year,  the 
statement  went  on,  the  union 
always  has  observed  the  estab¬ 
lished  tradition  that  the  terms 
of  the  expired  contract  gov¬ 
ern  till  a  new  one  is  negotiated. 

’The  current  contract  expired 
June  15  and  efforts  to  negotiate 
a  new  one  have  failed.  The 
chief  obstacle,  the  publishers 
said,  is  a  demand  that  the  en¬ 
tire  body  of  laws  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
be  included  in  the  local  contract 
’The  publishers  refuse  to  agree 
to  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
most  important  of  these  laws 
are  ambiguously  phrased  and 
that  they  would  rule  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  all  contract  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  publishers  have  offered  to 
incorporate  such  portions  of  the 
TTU  laws  as  could  be  agreed 
upon  but  TTU  Vice-President 
Larry  Taylor,  they  said,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  entertain  anything  less 
than  acceptance  of  the  laws  in 
their  totality. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  un¬ 
successful  in  an  attempt  to  get 
a  statement  from  the  union. 

Employes  of  the  Journal- 
Gazette  composing  room  refused 
to  work  overtime  on  a  five-day 
week  basis,  the  publisher  said, 
and  as  a  result  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  set  all  advertising  copy. 
The  entire  classified  section  and 
some  display  copy  was  omitted 
from  the  issue  of  June  21. 

With  this  condition  prevailing 
it  was  impossible  to  determine 
until  press-time  just  what  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  editions  and  so  all 
advertising  was  eliminated  by 
both  publishers. 

There  has  been  no  indication 
a  contract  agreement  is  near. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

July  9-11 — Michigan 
League  of  Home  Dailies,  an¬ 
nual  summer  meeting.  Grand 
Hotel,  Mackinac  Island. 

July  11 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  annual 
business  meeting.  New  York. 

July  16 — ^PNPA,  executive 
and  circulation  committees 
meeting.  Hotel  Her^ey, 
Hershey,  Pa. 
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Wartime  Gains  Are  Shown 
In  Ad  Readership  Studies 


Research  Foundation  Compares 
Data  in  72  Newspaper  Tests 

SPARKED  by  the  interest  shown  in  some  of  the  advertisements 


and  trucks. 


plies  company)  ad  in  the  Johna- 
^ town  (Pa.)  Tribune  in  August, 
^  Vw  X X  1940,  the  other  non-department 

store  ad  to  place  in  the  first  ten, 
was  dominated  by  a  news  picture 
'  of  a  dealer  unloading  a  large 

I  railroad  car.  It  pulled  readership 

of  88"r  men,  85%  of  the  women. 

An  A  &  P  super-market  ad  in 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  in 
Feature  of  this  March,  1943,  earned  a  readership 


seven-column  by  319  line  in-  of  80%  of  the  women,  41%  of  the 
.section  was  a  dramatic  border  men.  It  is  the  only  grocery  ad 


of  air  plane  silhouettes. 


ever  to  reach  that  women’s  read- 


In  the  transportation  division  ership  figure.  Appearing  four 
*ARKED  by  the  interest  shown  in  some  of  the  advertisements.”  three  pieces  of  copy  utilizing  days  after  point-rationing,  it  an- 
In  national  and  classified  ads,  A  total  of  2,132  national  ad-  war  themes  top  the  readership  alyzed  the  point-value  system 


the  readership  of  all  advertising  vertisements  ( 70  lines  and  over ) 


The  leader,  an  advertise-  with  an  orderly  layout  setting 


was  greater  in  wartime  for  both  were  measured  in  the  72  studies  ment  for  the  Southern  Railroad  forth  the  ration-point  values  of 
men  and  women  than  before  in  this  summary,  with  reader-  System,  stopped  48%  of  the  men  the  advertised  food  items. 


Pearl  Harbor,  the  Advertising  ship  results  for  various  individ-  ^^d  45%  of  the  women.  Pub-  A  new  high  of  58%  of  the  wo- 
Research  Foundation  concludes  ual  ads  varying  from  1%  to  73%.  lished  in  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  men  and  51%  of  the  men  was 
in  a  summary  of  72  studies.  A  full  page  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  Daily  News  May,  1943,  the  ad  recorded  for  a  local  furniture 

The  report  covers  the  series  of  Beer  ad  concerned  with  auto-  shows  a  homeward-bound  rail-  and  household  ad  published  in 
the  Continuing  Studies  of  News-  mobile  pool  riding  topped  the  road  employee  saying  "Tired  to-  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 
paper  Reading  which  the  re-  list  in  the  Alcoholic  Beverages  night  and  proud  of  it.”  The  on  Feb.  19,  1942.  The  ad,  joint- 
search  group  carried  on  during  classification.  Although  most  of  runner-ups  were  placed  by  the  ly  sponsored  by  two  furniture 
the  past  five  years  under  the  the  ads  in  this  classification  rate  New  York  Central  ( readership  stores,  carried  the  headline.  “At- 
ioint  sponsorship  of  the  Amer-  higher  with  men  than  with  of  48%  of  the  men  and  40%  tention:  Hitler.  Hirohito,  Musso- 


ioint  sponsorship  of  the  Amer-  higher  with  men  than  with  of  48%  of  the  men  and  40% 

lean  Association  of  Advertising  women  the  Pabst  ad  stopped  of  the  women)  and  the  Lacka- 

Agencies  and  the  Association  of  43%  of  the  women.  37%  of  the  wanna  Railroad  (39%  men,  45% 

National  Advertisers.  The  studies  men.  'The  ad  ran  Dec.  10,  1942,  women.) 

are  made  with  the  financial  sup-  in  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  In  the  local  advertising  field, 
port  and  cooperation  of  the  Bu-  Neics  shortly  after  gas  rationing  department  stores  consistently 


48%  of  the  men  and  40%  tention:  Hitler.  Hirohito,  Musso- 
the  women)  and  the  Lacka-  lini  &  Co.”  and  was  totally  lack- 
anna  Railroad  (39%  men,  45%  ing  in  sales  copy, 
omen.)  Among  the  relatively  new 

In  the  local  advertising  field,  techniques  that  earned  recogni- 


department  stores  consistently  tion  in  the  wartime  period  is 


reau  of  Advertising  of  the  Amer-  went  into  effect  in  the  Midwest,  do  the  best  job  of  attracting  wo-  the 


lean  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  A  Sonoco  Dynafuel  ad,  cred-  men  readers,  it  was  pointed  out.  Wheaties,  Land  O’Lakes  Butter, 

elation.  ited  with  a  readership  of  71%  Of  the  local  ads  which  rated  and  other  advertisers,  the  Foun- 

'The  current  report  is  the  for  men  and  43%  for  women  80%  or  more  with  women  all  dation  stresses.  Wheaties  panel 

fourth  summary  the  Foundation  topped  the  automotive  classifica-  but  two  were  department  store  hold  first  and  second  positions  at 


The  current 


has  published,  the  last  summary  tion  which  includes  gasoline,  oil  ads. 


the  head  of  the  10  best  in  the 


covering  42  studies  and  appear-  and  tires,  besides  passenger  cars 

ing  early  in  1942.  . 

From  now  on,  A.  W.  Lehman  __  _  , 
managing  director  of  the  re- 

search  foundation  announced.  JalULXL^/XO 
the  summaries  will  be  released 


A  Dick  Pender  (building  sup-  national  food  field. 


Editors  Get  News,  Feature  Values 


annually. 

The  before  and  after  compari¬ 
son  points  to  increases  in  the 
readings  of  national  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  to  decreases 
in  that  of  local,  department  store, 
and  amusement  advertising. 
With  the  UPS  and  downs  ac¬ 
counted  for,  the  study  concludes, 
the  readership  of  all  advertising 
was  found  to  have  been  greater 
in  wartime  for  both  men  and 
women. 

The  median  readership  per¬ 
centages  for  those  who  read 
some  advertising  are  96%  of 
the  women  and  82%  of  the  men 
in  the  wartime  period.  Both 
averages  exceed  the  pre-war 
readership  of  advertising  and 
the  rating  which  women  readers 
give  advertising  makes  it,  for 
them,  the  most  interesting  read¬ 
ing  in  the  newspapers. 

Inserting  a  note  of  caution  in 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
these  results,  the  Foundation 
warns  that  they  "depend  very 
much  on  volume  and  graphic 
display.” 

It  must  be  remembered,"  the 
report  continues,  "that  newspa¬ 
pers  encountered  mandatory 
newsprint  rationing  during  all 
of  1943.  Hence,  during  1943,  the 
volume  and  graphic  display 
given  to  such  departments  as 
financial,  society,  and  sports  were 
cut  drastically  by  many  news¬ 
papers  which  in  turn  probably 
affected  readership  results. 

‘The  cut  in  space  alloted  to 
advertising  had  no  apparent  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  overall  reading  of 
advertising,  and  the  increase  in 
national  reading  may  be  due 
partly  to  the  graphic  and  com¬ 
pelling  war-time  themes  and  il¬ 
lustrations  which  were  embodied 


EDITORS  who  bend  elbows 

over  their  papers  and  study 
what  use  has  been  made  of  the 
editorial  nuota  of  space  have 
been  provided,  at  last,  with  a 
textbook  on  readership  values. 
It’s  out  this  week  in  the  Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading. 

What  has  been  learned  about 
readers’  hs^its  in  72  newspaper 
studies  is  all  pulled  together  in 
tabulations  which  leave  no  doubt 
that  pictures  win  the  highest  at¬ 
tention  of  both'  male  and  female 
adult  readers:  local  news  comes 
next,  and  editorial  cartoons  are 
right  up  near  the  top,  even 
ahead  of  comics. 

Even  lower  ( in  readership 
value)  than  the  index  of  con¬ 
tents — many  an  editor  won’t  be¬ 
lieve  this — is  the  bridge  column. 
In  median  percentages,  this  fea¬ 
ture  rates  3  with  men,  5  women. 

If  the  readership  statistics 
mean  anything,  the  weakest  de¬ 
partments  in  today’s  newspapers 
are  the  women’s  features  and  so- 
called  general  feature  s — the 
stock  quotations,  financial  col¬ 
umnists,  health  columnists  and 
Hollywood  columnists.  Political 
columnists  rate  a  few  points  be¬ 
low  the  New  York  columnists,  as 
strange  as  that  may  seem  when 
it  is  realized  the  majority  of  the 
72  studies  were  made  beyond 
the  Greater  New  York  area. 

Both  men  and  women  show  a 
preference  for  local  columns, 
and  in  the  field  of  sports  men 
very  definitely  turned  to  the  local 
column  ahead  of  the  "other-than- 
local”  column.  Interesting  to  note 
is  that  the  best  read  sports  story 
rated  a  high  of  70%  among  men 
while  the  local  sports  coliunn 


rated  71%  and  the  other-than- 
local  column  received  only  48%. 
Women  aren’t  very  strong  on 
sports  page  reading  but  those 
who  do  prefer  the  local  column. 

Charts  in  the  Summary  show 
that  sports  pages  fare  better  for 
readership  among  women  than 
the  women’s  pages  do  among 
men.  The  men  give  the  society 
personals  a  little  more  than  a 
quick  glance  but  few  stop  to 
read  food  advice,  etiquette,  nee¬ 
dlework,  astrology,  menus, 
beauty  advice,  or  the  serial  story. 
Child  advice  gets  more  than 
skipping  attention.  Women  read¬ 
ers  turn  to  advice  to  the  love¬ 
lorn  ahead  of  the  personals  and 
then  cast  an  eye  at  the  day’s 
fashion  suggestion,  if  there’s  a 
picture  with  it.  Astrology  and 
horoscopes  are  least  popular. 

The  weather,  radio  programs 
and  death  lists  receive  passing 
marks  in  the  general  features 
classification  of  the  Summary, 
while  the  crossword  puzzle  goes 
down  with  the  index  and  bridge. 

All  sorts  of  comics  and  panels 
( with  gag  lines  or  balloons )  hold 
high  readership  rating.  ’The  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  is  first  with  both 
men  and  women,  but  women 
read  letters  to  the  editor  before 
they  tackle  an  editorial,  and  it’s 
usually  the  lead  editorial  with 
them.  Men  generally  turn  to 
the  editorials,  then  look  over  the 
editor’s  shoulder  at  his  mail. 

The  Summary  states:  "The 
best  read  war  stories  rate  second 
in  the  news  department  to  the 
best  read  news  stories.”  Hie 
tabulations  show  that  the  best 
read  war  story  received  a  me¬ 
dian  percentage  of  36  among 
women  and  61  among  men:  the 


banner  story,  37  among  women 
and  63  among  men:  the  best  read 
local  news  story,  57  among  wo¬ 
men  and  54  among  men:  the 
best  read  news  story,  63  among 
women  and  68  among  men. 

A  complete  analysis  of  reader 
interest  in  pictures  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Summary.  National 
defense  pictures  rate  best  among 
men  while  crime  pictures  rate 
among  women  equally  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  servicemen. 

Here  is  the  order  of  readership 
among  men:  National  defense, 
foreign  war  news,  crime,  human 
interest,  servicemen,  accidents 
and  disasters,  science  and  oddi¬ 
ties,  national  politics,  sports,  in¬ 
ternational  and  national  gen&  al 
news,  beauty  queens  and  glamor 
girls,  local  general  news,  local 
civic  and  political  groups,  obit¬ 
uaries,  children  and  babies,  the¬ 
ater  (etc.)  celebrities,  weddings 
and  engagements,  women’s  so¬ 
ciety,  fashions,  table  decorations. 

In  the  women’s  list,  social 
event  pictures  move  toward  the 
top  as  sports  drop  to  the  bottom, 
but  an  interesting  sidelight  is 
the  next-to-bottom  rating  the¬ 
ater,  movie  and  radio  celebrities. 

One  section  of  the  Summary 
compares  trends  in  readership 
during  the  pre-war  and  war  pe¬ 
riods  and  cautions  that  percen¬ 
tages  in  the  financial,  society  and 
sports  departments  could  have 
been  affected  by  the  drastic  cur¬ 
tailment  in  volume  and  graphic 
display  space  occasioned  by 
newsprint  rationing.  Reading  of 
editorial  pages  increased  in  war. 

The  studies  show  left-hand 
pages  read  as  well  as  right- 
hand  pages,  and  page  1,  Sec¬ 
tion  11,  as  well  read  as  page  1. 


EDITOR  &  P  U  RUSHER  for  Jwie  30.  1t4S 
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War: 


i  a 


'But  the  Bullets  Are  a  Little  Closer 


WAR  REPORTING  is  no  harder 
than  police  reporting.  “The 
only  difference,”  says  Hal  Boyle, 
Associated  Press  correspondent. 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  cigar 
smoker,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Journalism  and  “almost” 
a  Rhodes  scholar,  “is  that  you’re 
a  little  closer  to  the  bullets.  It 
makes  you  bald  and  gray — but 
I  wouldn’t  trade  it  for  any  other 
assignment  I’ve  ever  had.” 

Hal,  known  also  as  Harold  V., 
is  not  actually  bald,  though  his 
hair  is  thinning.  Nor  is  he 
noticeably  gray  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  added  10  pounds  to  his 
already  hefty  184-pound  frame 
(he’s  5  feet,  9  inches  tall)  dur¬ 
ing  his  two  and  a  half  years 
scurrying  over  African  and 
European  battlefronts. 

Boyle  has  had  his  hand  in. 
except  for  a  short  vacation  in 
the  spring  of  last  year,  since  he 
land^  in  North  Africa  with 
General  Patton’s  troops  Nov.  8, 
1942.  He  went  through  Africa. 
Sicily  and  Italy  with  “Blood 
and  Guts”  and  left  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  theater  at  Cassino. 
During  those  southern  drives  he 
made  several  amphibious  land¬ 
ings.  including  Gela  and  Sa¬ 
lerno.  Then,  after  a  brief  rest 
back  home  and  in  London,  he 
went  into  Normandy  on  D  plus 
20  and  has  just  returned  home 
again. 

Parade  Casualty 
During  all  that  campaigning, 
said  Boyle,  carefully  knocking 
on  wood  ( “my  only  supersti¬ 
tion”),  the  only  time  his  name 
graced  the  casualty  lists  was 
when  he  was  hit  by  a  motor¬ 
cycle  while  watching  a  Paris 
parade  in  celebration  of  the 
city’s  liberation.  His  back  was 
slightly  injured. 

It’s  not  that  he  wasn’t  close 
to  the  fighting.  Take  the  Battle 
of  the  Belgian  Bulge,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Boyle  and  several  other 
correspondents,  including  John 
Florea.  Lf/e  photographer,  and 
Pete  Carroll,  AP  photographer, 
were  ensconced  in  what  they 
fondly  called  “Chanxbre  Six”  at 
headquarters  in  Spa,  Belgium. 

In  a  festive  mood  much  of 
the  time  at  Chambre  Six.  they 
had  decorated  big  Nazi  fiags  on 
the  premises  with  blatant  “To 

Medal  for  War 
Correspondents 

A  bill  authorisinq  a  "Diatin- 
guiahed  Servica  Nawa  Madal" 
for  award  to  war  corraapond- 
anta,  woa  approved  thia  weak 
by  the  Sanota  Military  Com- 
mittaa.  The  bill  woa  written 
oa  a  aubatituta  for  one  which 
would  have  given  a  apacial 
Medal  of  Honor  to  Emia  Pyle, 
Scrippa-Howard  corraapondent 
who  woa  Idllad  in  the  Pacific 
lhaatar. 


By  Sconuel  Rovner 

Hell  With  Hitler  ”  signs,  which 
they  toasted  occasionally. 

“Well,  the  Germans  got  to 
within  three  miles  of  our  head¬ 
quarters,”  said  Boyle.  “We  got 
the  erasers  and  lemon  juice 
ready,  because  we  were  going 
to  have  to  rub  it  out  or  run  like 
hell.  Fortunately,  the  Nazis 
didn’t  get  any  closer.” 

Or  the  time  the  press  camp 
was  hit  by  a  shell  and  a  good- 
sized  hunk  of  shrapnel  went 
through  Hal’s  typewriter.  “The 
typewriter  still  works.”  Some¬ 
how,  at  the  time.  Hal  had  man¬ 
aged  to  be  safely  at  the  front 
where  the  fighting  was  going 
on.  “So  Hal  still  works.” 

But  the  worst  part  of  the  war. 
for  him  as  well  as  the  others, 
was  that  they  knew  action  was 
going  on  but  often  they  couldn't 
get  to  it.  That  was  hard  on 
morale,  both  theirs  and  the  sol¬ 
diers'.  "Sometimes,”  said  Boyle, 
’you'd  watch  an  outfit  getting 
ready  to  move  up.  ’The  GIs 
would  say,  ’Come  on  along.' 
But.  for  one  reason  or  another 
the  PROs  would  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  ‘Uh-uh.’ 

“I  was  all  set  to  hit  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  beach  at  D  plus  3  after 
a  helluva  stretch  in  a  public  re¬ 
lations  ‘concentration  camp’  in 
southern  England.  It  was  all 
arranged  for  me  to  go  in  with 
General  Bradley.  Then  at  the 
last  minute  a  PRO  balled  it  up. 
Not  enough  stuff  going  that  trip, 
he  said,  and  there  was  no  room 
for  me  on  the  transport.  So  I 
had  to  sweat  it  out  some  more.” 

By  and  large,  however.  Boyle 
found  the  PROs  a  helpful  lot. 
Those  with  the  First  Army, 
which  he  covered  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  the  European 
campaign,  were  an  effective  and 
efficient  crew  The  First  Army 
had  the  best  press  camp  on  the 
whole  front,  Boyle  said,  “and 
I  was  with  all  of  them.” 

Unruffled  by  Ladles 

“Most  of  the  correspondents 
had  had  experience,”  he  said, 
“and  they  worked  together 
smoothly.  That’s  not  as  easy  as 
it  sounds.  Friction  often  de¬ 
veloped  in  other  press  camps, 
and  In  some  of  them  there  were 
even  fist  fights  among  the  cor¬ 
respondents.  With  40  or  50  to¬ 
gether  it  was  pretty  tough  t« 
keep  out  of  each  other’s  way. 
We  managed  it  well,  however, 
at  the  First  Army  camp.” 

Maybe  the  ladies  helped  to 
keep  things  in  order,  he  agreed. 
’The  First  Army  was  the  only 
one  that  permitted  women  at 
the  front  all  through  the  Euro¬ 
pean  campaign.  “They  didn’t 
disrupt  things,  anyway,”  he  said. 
“We  were  too  busy,  some  of  us 
possibly  too  anemic,  to  get  ex¬ 
cited  over  lady  correspondents.” 

The  British  correspondents 
griped  them  from  time  to  time, 
though.  Boyle  said.  They  did 
their  work  very  much  the  way 
the  Americans  did.  but  they 


had  a  tendency  to  be  pontifical 
in  their  reports.  That  was  the 
stock  criticism  of  the  British  by 
the  Americans. 

We'd  have  a  press  confer¬ 
ence,  let’s  say,  with  Gen.  Mont¬ 
gomery — 40  of  us  or  so.  The 
British  boys  would  lead  into  it 
with  ’As  Monty  told  me  to¬ 
day — ’  ” 

Or  they’d  write  “eye-witness” 
stuff  from  many  miles  behind 
the  front,  as  they  did  when  they 
were  at  12th  Army  Group  head¬ 
quarters  in  Brussels  during  the 
Bulge  battle.  The  Britons’  stories 
from  there  were  almost  invari¬ 
ably  datelined  “On  the  Western 
Front”;  those  of  the  Americans, 
.somewhat  more  accurately,  “12th 
Army  Group  Headquarters.” 

Occasionally,  the  British  were 
good  for  a  laugh,  too.  Once, 
during  the  closing  days  of  the 
war,  a  group  of  them  were  try¬ 
ing  to  get  to  the  front  when 
about  100  Germans  came  up  to 
them  pleading  that  they  wanted 
to  surrender.  That  was  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  by  then  and 
the  correspondents  didn’t  want 
to  be  bothered,  so  they  told  the 
Germans  to  go  on  back  a  way 
and  wave  their  white  fiag. 
They  even  helped  by  teaching 
the  Germans  what  to  say  in 
Fnglish  to  make  their  project  a 
little  easier.  “Ve  haf  had  it.  ve 
haf  had  it”  was  the  phrase,  and 
when  the  Germans  met  the 
Allied  troops  they  put  it  across. 

Likes  His  Cigars 

In  between  the  fat-chewing 
sessions  and  the  warfront  cov¬ 
erage  there  were  long  stretches 
of  idleness  and  bor^om.  said 
Hal.  That’s  what  made  a  cigar 
smoker  of  him  —  about  four 
months  ago.  “There  was  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do.  I  tried  a  Belgian 
clay  pipe  first.  After  about  two 
minutes  I  was  drinking  nicotine 
instead  of  smoking.  Then  I  tried 
cigarettes.  They  reminded  me 
of  the  cubebs  I  had  smoked 
when  I  was  a  kid.  So  I  tried 
cigars.  I  got  a  little  dizzy — 
now,  there  was  something  that 
had  some  effect.  So  I  kept  it 
up.” 

Hal  Boyle  started  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  only  a  short  time 
after  he  emerged  from  the 
cubeb  stage.  He  was  17  and  in 
junior  high  school  when  he 
went  to  work  as  an  office  boy 
in  the  Kansas  City.  Mo..  AP 
bureau.  He  worked  nights — 
full  time — and  carried  a  full 
schedule  at  school  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  “Sometimes  I’d 
go  to  one  of  those  12th  Street 
pool  parlors  in  Kansas  City  to 
relax,”  he  said. 

He  quit  AP  to  go  to  journal¬ 
ism  school.  After  three  years 
he  got  a  B.A.  degree  in  English, 
with  distinction,  and  a  B.J.  de¬ 
gree — “with  pleasure.”  Then  a 
stretch  at  graduate  school  for  a 
master’s  degree  in  English.  He 
soon  chucked  that  idea,  how¬ 
ever.  when  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  to  an  AP  job  in 
Columbia.  Mo.  While  he  was  in 
graduate  school,  his  college 

IDITOR  ft 


Hal  Boyle 


recommended  him  for  a  Rhodes 
scholarship — "The  other  fellow 
won. " 

In  1937,  Hal  went  to  the  New 
York  office  of  AP,  and  was  night 
city  editor  when  he  became  a 
war  correspondent,  his  most 
satisfying  chore. 

"The  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  said  Hal.  "have  done  as 
much  good  for  the  fighting 
men’s  morale  as  the  Army  has 
in  giving  out  medals.  That’s 
what  has  given  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  my  job — telling 
the  story  of  the  guy  that  gets 
it  in  the  neck — telling  his  story. 
That’s  the  only  thing  he  gets, 
besides  the  medal,  that  lets  him 
know  his  efforts  are  appreci¬ 
ated.” 

Knowing  what  the  GIs  and 
the  newspaper  readers  want  told 
was  what  won  for  Hal  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  1944,  based 
on  his  day-to-day  coverage. 

“I  always  hoped  that  some 
time  in  my  career  I’d  win  it,” 
he  said.  “A  guy’d  be  a  liar  to 
say  no.  But  I  certainly  didn’t 
expect  it  this  year.  I  didn’t 
even  know  my  name  was  in.” 

Hal  will  continue  the  kind  of 
work  he  did  in  Africa  and 
Europe,  when  he  leaves  for  the 
Pacific  in  a  few  weeks,  includ¬ 
ing  the  column  “Leaves  from  a 
War  Reporter’s  Notebook.” 

Sure  he’s  anxious  to  get  going 
again,  but  he’s  had  a  lot  of  war 
already  and  he  “won’t  be  sore 
at  all  if  the  Pacific  war  ends  in 
six  months — or  sooner.” 


Matthews  Heads 
Times  London  Office 

Herbert  L.  Matthews,  New 
York  times  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  who  has  been  covering 
the  war  since  the  Italian  in¬ 
vasion  of  Ethiopa.  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  Times 
London  bureau  to  replace 
Raymond  DanielL  now  on 
roving  assignment  in  Europe. 

Matthews  joined  the  Times 
in  1922.  first  working  in  the 
business  department.  He  was 
first  assigned  abroad  in  1931. 
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Guild  Renames  Murray, 
Sets  Up  Organizing  Drive 


the  delegates  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  Friday. 

The  committee  is  recommend¬ 
ing  for  adoption  an  organiza- 


the  district  council  plan  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  New  England  Dis¬ 
trict  Council,  plus  provision  for 
servicing  of  locals  not  members 
of  district  councils  and  for  ex¬ 
tending  organization  work  in 
areas  where  no  district  council 
exists.  The  plan  calls  for  the 
ANG’s  International  Executive 


New  York  Desi^ates  Whipple 
To  Contest  for  Rodgers'  Post 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn.,  June  28 —  committee’s  report  on  organiza- 

American  Newspaper  Guild 
delegates  to  the  12th  annual 
convention  in  a  burst  of  oratory 
today  re-nominated  Milton  Mur¬ 
ray  of  PM’s  Washington  bureau 
as  president  and  Sam  B.  Eu¬ 
banks  of  New  York  as  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president.  Both  have 
held  office  since  1941. 

Administration  forces  could 
not  lay  claim  to  a  sweeping  vic¬ 
tory,  however,  in  that  Charles 
Whipple,  former  ANG  repre¬ 
sentative  and  now  returning  to 
the  Boston  Globe  from  service 
as  an  overseas  held  director  of 
the  Red  Cross,  was  nominated 
by  John  T.  McManus,  PM’s 
movie  critic  and  president  of 
the  New  York  guild  to  oppose 
William  W.  Rodgers  of  New 
York  as  secretary-treasurer. 

One  other  opposition  candi¬ 
date  was  inject^  into  the  tight, 
although  his  name  was  not  as¬ 
sociated  with  that  of  Whipple’s 
as  an  anti-administration  candi¬ 
date.  Jerry  Gross,  Toledo  Blade 
reported,  was  nominated  as  Mid¬ 
west  regional  vice-president  to 
oppose  Ralph  Novak,  Detroit 
Times  circulation  accountant, 
chosen  on  the  administration 
ticket. 

Raiarandum 

The  Rodgers  -  Whipple  and 
Novak-Gross  contests  will  be 
submitted  to  an  ANG  member¬ 
ship  referendum. 

Four  incumbent  regional  vice- 
presidents  were  re-named,  in¬ 
cluding  George  Harris,  circula¬ 


te  join  with  other  liberal 
gressive  democratic  forces 


pro- 


tion  law  was  f*bled  on  a  roll 
call  vote  of  152  to  129 
bate.  Those  who  favored  tabtog 
the  resolution  said  that 
should  wait  to  see  what  position 
the  CIO  takes.  Proponente  ^ 
the  resolution  said  that  ANU 
time  conscription  as  a  possible 
labor  breaking  device  and  one 
not  in  keeping  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life. 

Another  resolution  tabled. 


gressive  aemocraiic  lorces  ui  - — ---  „  Vnrlr 

the  nation  for  the  breaking  of  r^ffirma- 

relations  with  Franco  Spain  and  local,  call^  to 

fascist  Argentina.  tion  of  the  guilds  support  to 


^“Dffegtte^s^alsrdefeated  efforts  ihe  cio "  no-1fri^^  ^S^futfon 
of  the  Lake  Superior  guild,  the  duraUon.  , 

through  resolutions,  to  take  the  ®  J^nninted  out 

ANG  out  of  political  or  other  of  200  to  84.  It  was  Pmnt^  mit 


ANG  constitution,  and  to  require 
a  membership  referendum  on 
constitutional  amendments  or 
increasing  dues  or  ordering  spe- 


. . .i.  AC'iij  oui  oi  poiiiicai  or  oiiier  ^  n„iid’s 

tion  IS  scheduled  to  come  before  activities  not  set  forth  in  the  this  does  not  change  the  gmm  s 

.  original  no-strike  pledge  made 

in  1941. 

The  convention  pledged  ANG’s 
full  support  to  the  War  Bond 
program;  condemned  the  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  “that  refus^  to 
democratic  unions  the  right  to 
hold  regularly  scheduled  con¬ 
ventions  while  at  the  same  time 
it  lifts  the  ban  on  horse  racing 


tional  program  patterned  after  ciaj  assessments.  ’These  powers 


are  retained  by  the  national 
convention. 

Act  on  35  Resolutions 
Delegates  took  action  on  more 

than  35  resolutions.  In  one,  the  and  permTts'horses  and  gamblers 
ANG  urges  the  inclusion  in  the  the  transportation  facili- 

San  Francisco  Charter  or  the  ^f  the  country.” 

articles  or  amendnients  ^  fol-  ^  ^  congressional 

low  a  statement  of  determina-  ,  onn- 

Board  to  proceed  as  soon  as  Hop  by  all  the  peace-seeking  ^^^ned^The  Ball-Burton-Hatch 

nations  to  establish  and  main-  u 

tain  free  interchange  of  infor-  Bill,  condemn^  of 

mation  to  the  press  of  the  world  called  upon  e  nec^arv 

to  the  fullest  degree  possible  "®®^^ 

consistent  with  the  security  of  steps  to  8ive  acsQistance 

nnv  stnfa”  women  service  and  assistance 

The  resolution  added  that  bv 

ANG  ’  pledges  to  safeguard  the  f®™®" 
principle  of  free  and  full  in- 
formation  in  the  press  of  the  ^ 

U.S..  and  to  seek  fraternal  rela-  f  rengthen  Ihe^epartment  s  in- 
tions  with  organizations  of  formation  ^^w*®®  ^ 
newspaper  workers  throughout  may  get  information  ^of  Inte 
the  United  Nations  with  a  view 
to  fuller  understanding  of  the 
functioning  of  the  press  and  the 
aspirations  of  its  workers  every¬ 
where." 

A  resolution  of  Philadelphia 
Camden  guild  censuring  both 
AP  and  Edward  Kennedy  for 
the  premature  release  of  the 
surrender  story,  “to  the  end  that 
the  faith  of  the  American  peo- 


practicable  in  expanding  district 
councils  wherever  feasible. 

’The  finance  committee  report 
adopted  today  calls  for  the  lEB 
to  make  an  immediate  study  of 
ways  and  means  to  provide 
funds  to  send  one  delegate  from 
each  local  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention. 

Scranton.  Pa.  and  Sioux  City, 
la.  are  seeking  the  1946  con¬ 
vention. 

Delegates  approved  thf  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  three  special 
assessments  for  the  defense 
fund,  with  the  provision  that  if 
the  general  fund  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  the  defense  levies  can  be 
used  for  organization  work. 

The  ANG  constitution  was 
amended  so  that  military  men 
and  women  on  service  publica¬ 
tions  are  eligible  for  immediate 
guild  membership. 

The  convention  turned  thumbs 


to  working  men  and  women.' 

It  also  called  upon  Congress 
to  maintain  an  effective  program 
of  price  control  and  rationing, 
supported  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Committee,  supported 
the  Senate  and  House  federal 
school  aid  bills,  favored  study 
of  the  guaranteed  annual  wage, 
favored  national  social  insur- 


tion  route  manager  for  the  Bos-  . 

ton  Record-Am^ican  from  New  New  York  local  s 


England:  W.  A.  Copeland,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  now  sub-regional  di¬ 
rector  from  western  Tennessee, 
from  the  South;  George  Hutch¬ 
inson,  district  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
&  Express,  running  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  from  the  West;  and 
McManus,  from  the  New  York- 
Pennsylvania  region. 

Among  the  vice-presidents-at- 
large,  the  convention  re-nom¬ 
inated  Floyd  Healey,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  reporter;  and 
named  four  new  ones:  DorotHy 
Rockwell,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Washington  bureau  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
guild;  Chandler  Forman,  Chicago 
Times  foreign  desk;  Gervase 
Love,  Philadelphia  Record  re¬ 
porter;  and  Joseph  Collis, 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor. 

Behind  the  slate  of  officers, 
the  convention  has  placed  a  vig¬ 
orous  organizing  program  for 
1945-48,  details  of  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  two  days  of 
heated  executive  session  discus¬ 
sion.  Final  approval  of  a  sub¬ 


resolutions  calling  for  the  ANG 


pie  in  their  press  may  be  re-  ance.  and  supported  the  Mur- 
stored.”  was  tabled.  ray  Full  Employment  Bill. 

A  resolution  opposing  any  ^  resolution  urged  that  the 
Immediate  peacetime  conscrip-  (Continued  on  page  56) 


B.  H.  Ridder,  publisher  oi  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  greets  American  Newspaper  Guild 
officers  at  reception  given  by  the  newspapers  at  opening  ol  12th  annual  ANG  convention  this  week. 
Leit  to  right:  Kenneth  Crouse,  Pioneer  Press,  member  of  International  Executive  Board  oi  ANG:  Hal 
Shugard,  acting  general  manager  of  St.  Pool  papers;  Mr.  Ridder;  Milton  Murray,  ANG  president*  Wil¬ 
liam  Hendrickson,  president  of  Twin  Cities  Newspapers  Guild;  and  Carl  C.  Longlond.  chairman  oi  Twin 

Cities  convention  committee. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Today’s  Job  Is  Setting 
Future  Ad  Standards 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


FOR  more  than  a  year  and  a 

half  thia  column  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  discussions  of  the  prob¬ 
lems,  the  achievements  and 
some  of  the  failures  of  advertis¬ 
ing  during  a  period  when  the 
concept  of  advertising,  its  du¬ 
ties  and  its  potentialities  was 
undergoing  rather  drastic 
changes. 

In  December  of  1943  adver¬ 
tisers  by  and  large  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  little  or  nothing  to  sell,  but, 
fortunately  for  themselves,  they 
had  profited  by  the  lessons  of 
World  War  I.  They  knew  that 
to  stop  advertising  now  was,  in 
all  probability,  to  sign  their  own 
death  warrant. 

Period  of  Change 

But,  though  by  that  time 
America  was  not  a  stranger  to 
war,  these  businesses  were  just 
then  acquiring  a  certain  under¬ 
standing  of  what  advertising 
could  do  for  them  in  addition 
to  selling  products.  The  War 
Advertising  Council  had  the 
vision  to  determine  advertising’s 
war  job,  but  even  it  had  little 
conception  of  its  power  on  the 
home  front 

There  were  innumerable  skep¬ 
tics  and  there  were  many  more 
persons  who,  though  eager  to 
make  a  contribution,  did  not 
know  where  to  start.  Only  a 
part  of  the  vital  civilian  war 
jobs  were  known  by  many,  and 
public  relations  was  something 
snMcking  of  press  agentry  as 
far  as  altogether  too  many  in¬ 
dividuals  and  firms  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

Since  then,  however,  adver¬ 
tising  has  proved  itself  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  a 
powerful  social  and  economic 
force,  and  while  not  yet  uni¬ 
versally  accepted,  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  has  been  used 
productively  in  enough  cases  so 
that  no  one  can  honestly  ignore 
it  or  confuse  it  with  its  less 
sincere  and  worthy  antecedents. 

The  course  is  well  set  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war  period, 
but  for  the  time  beyond  that, 
beginning  with  the  full  resump¬ 
tion  of  civilian  production, 
there  is  still  uncertainty.  Con¬ 
versation  for  months  has  been 
peppered  with  “in  the  post-war 
period”  and  "how  good  it  will 
be  to  get  back  to  product¬ 
selling”  but  relatively  little  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  taken. 

To  be  sure,  individual  com¬ 
panies  have  admirable  post-war 
plans.  Some  of  the  problems, 
for  example,  the  employment  of 
discharge  service  men,  are 
getting  a  public  airing,  but  for 
advertising  as  a  whole  there  has 
been  no  overall  formulation  of 
standards  and  Intent. 

Again  individuals,  such  as 
James  Young,  director  of  the 
War  Advertising  Council,  have 
expressed  their  concepts  of  ad¬ 
vertising’s  peacetime  future,  its 
responsibilities  and  its  aims. 


The  various  ideas  should  be 
sifted  and  studied  and  then  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  sort  of  platform 
which  will  help  to  assure  uni¬ 
formly  high  standards — ^stand¬ 
ards  which  penetrate  all  strata 
of  the  advertising  profession 
and  enable  advertising  to  keep 
its  position  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  public  and  government. 

We  talk  of  “going  back”  to 
hard  selling.  It  would  be  tragic 
indeed  if  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  were  to  attempt  to  go 
backward.  America  is  going 
to  resume  civilian  production, 
but  the  goods  made  are  going 
to  be  new  or  improved — 
nothing  backward  there.  Why 
should  we  go  back  to  the  selling 
techniques  of  five  years  ago 
and  try  to  wipe  out  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  those 
five  years? 

Had  there  been  no  war,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  certainly 
would  not  have  remained  at  its 
1940  level  though  it  might  well 
have  moved  in  a  different  di¬ 
rection. 

Knowledge  Gained 

What  then  has  advertising 
learned  during  the  war  which 
will  help  it  to  do  a  better  job 
in  mufti  than  it  did  five  years 
ago?  A  recapitulation  of  these 
achievements  will  help  in  set¬ 
ting  standards  for  the  future. 

Valuable  beyond  a  price  is 
the  degree  of  cooperation  which 
has  been  attained  by  business. 
Competitors  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  not  alone  to  fight  a  war 
but  as  well  to  strengthen  the 
industries  of  which  they  are  a 
part. 

Both  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  have  discovered  that  it  is 
more  beneficial  to  work  out 
problems  and  disagreements  to¬ 
gether  than  to  fight  each 
other  from  remote  positions, 
and  government  has  had  a  con¬ 
clusive  demonstration  of  adver¬ 
tising’s  value  in  informing  the 
public  and  getting  action. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  there 
will  be  again  any  successful 
effort  to  confine  advertising 
solely  to  the  selling  of  goods. 
As  Bruce  Barton  said  not  long 
ago,  this  method  of  reaching 
the  public  in  its  homes  must 
be  used  along  with  other  media 
to  keep  the  remembrance  of 
this  war  alive  so  as  to  prevent 
future  ones.  Outside  of  that 
there  should  never  be  a  dearth 
of  conununity  projects  for 
which  advertising  can  be  a 
worthy  aid  and  there  are  al¬ 
ways  problems  needing  univer¬ 
sal  understanding. 

Now  before  we  become  pre¬ 
occupied  with  individual  activ¬ 
ities,  before  we  have  a  chance 
to  forget  that  we  once  worked 
together,  is  the  time  to  set  these 
quality  standards  a  mold,  to 
prevent  their  being  lost  or  for¬ 
gotten  and  to  assure  that  they 
will  be  retained  in  the  better 
advertising  of  the  future. 


Esso's  Mr.  Worry 
(See  Campaigns  &  Accounts) 


L  A.  Appliance  Dealers 
In  Advertising  Co-op 

Los  Angeles,  June  25 — Look¬ 
ing  toward  the  time  when  ra¬ 
dios  and  electrical  household 
appliances  will  again  be  on  the 
market,  representatives  of  these 
industries  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  have  organized  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Radio  and  Elec¬ 
trical  Appliance  Assn.  ’The  as¬ 
sociation  proposes  to  educate 
dealers  and  train  salesmen,  and 
to  place  co-operative  advertising 
with  national  and  local  manu- 
factusers  in  newspapers  in  Los 
Angeles  and  vicinity.  An  annual 
budget  of  $50,000  has  tentatively 
been  set  up. 

The  organization  expects  to 
set  up  headquarters  and  have 
its  business  staff  operating  by 
September.  It  currently  has 
114  pledged  members. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  addressed  to 
Robert  H.  Cockfleld,  president 
of  the  group  and  manager  of 
residential  section,  city  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Water  and  Power. 


Meyer  Both 
Offers  Flight 
Campaign 

In  response  to  requests  froa 
air  schools  for  advertising  mate¬ 
rial,  Meyer  Both  Co.  has  pre- 
’  pared  a  complete  campaign  of 
newspaper  ads  designed  to  sell 
aviation  as  well  as  flying 
courses  to  the  public. 

Making  the  campaign  avail¬ 
able  to  the  585  newspapers  who 
subscribe  to  the  Meyer  Both 
service,  the  company  is  also 
offering  the  special  aviation 
campaign  to  all  other  dailies  in 
the  country. 

“With  equipment  used  in 
Army-Navy  training  program,’’ 
Meyer  Both  states  in  a  fore¬ 
word,  “schools  are  ready  to  run. 
■This  campaign  will  fill  clas^ 
quickly,  reducing  the  cost  of  in¬ 
dividual  training.  Many  flying 
schools  and  fields  in  your  own 
adjacent  communities  face  this 
problem.” 

In  another  section  the  com¬ 
pany  suggests,  “Air  schools  act¬ 
ing  as  sales  agencies  for  plane 
manufacturers  may  find  them 
willing  to  collaborate  on  flight 
instruction  advertising.” 

The  campaign  includes  pre¬ 
pared  ads  of  institutiimal, 
humorous  and  informative  na¬ 
ture  calculated  to  appeal  to  all 
age  groups  and  all  different 
groups  of  people. 

Also  included  are  54  cuts  In 
varying  sizes  with  a  choice  ot 
photoprints,  mats  or  reproduc¬ 
tion  proofs. 

■ 

Pension  Plan 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  June  28— 
Employes  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Publishing  Company,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Record  and  Timet- 
Leader  -  Evening  News  were 
guests  of  the  management  last 
week  at  a  dinner  marking  the 
adoption  of  a  pension  and  re¬ 
tirement  plan  for  company 
workers.  Ham  Fisher,  creator 
of  Joe  Palooka.  was  guest  of 
honor. 
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Esso's  'Worry' 

A  SERIES  of  newspaper  ads 
will  be  the  focal  point  of  a 
special  summer  maintenance  ad¬ 
vertising  drive  to  be  released  by 
Esso  Marketers,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  or  New  Jersey.  Beginning 
in  late  June  and  lasting  well 
into  August  the  campaign  will 
hit  hard  at  the  need  for  care  of 
cars  to  avoid  breakdowns  and 
accidents.  A  humorous  char¬ 
acter,  Mr.  Will  U.  Worry,  is 
brought  in  to  spark  the  message. 
In  addition  to  newspapers,  radio 
and  direct  mail  will  be  used  so 
that  the  drive  will  about  equal 
in  size  Esso’s  normal  spring  and 
fall  “changeover”  campaigns. 

R.  M.  Gray,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager,  ex¬ 
plained  that  executives  of  Esso 
became  so  alarmed  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  mortality  among  motor 


cars  and  at  the  decreasing  safety 
factor  in  the  average  car  that 
they  decided  to  break  company 
and  industry  precedent  and 
undertake  the  summer  promo¬ 
tion.  Agency  is  McCann-Erick- 
son. 

Delta  Expansion 
MAKING  a  sharp  change  in  its 
advertising  July  1,  Delta  A» 
Lines  will  gear  its  drives  to  the 
changing  traffic  picture  and  to 
its  future  plans  for  expansion. 
Currently  being  released  is  a 
campaign  in  newspapers  in  the 
18  cities  now  serv^  by  the  air¬ 
line  and  some  others  in  the  same 
area.  Insertions  of  80  lines,  to 
run  two  to  three  times  a  week, 
feature  one  city  at  a  time  with 
added  details  on  the  flight  time 
and  number  of  schedules  per 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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WAR  AND  PEACE 

Hank  Barrow,  Associated  Press. 


BON  VOYAGE! 

Dorman  H.  Smith,  NEA  Service. 


G.  I.  GENERAL 

Reg  Manning,  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gaxette. 
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Press  Freedom  Left 
As  League  ‘Specific’ 


(Editor’s  Note:  Herewith  is  an 
informal  report  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press  movement  at  the 
Francisco  Conference  based 
on  notes  made  by  Robert  Frey, 

United  Press,  who  has  been 
attending  the  sessions  since 
April  25.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  June  2ft— 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of 
the  specific  problems  with 
which  the  world  security  organ¬ 
ization  expects  to  deal  after  it 
»  set  up.  The  United  Nations 
Conference  stuck  to  the  line 
that  all  they  were  creating  here 
is  the  “machinery”  for  the  new 
world  and  not  trying  to  reach 
decisions  on  actual  problems. 

Or  put  another  way,  they  are 
dealing  with  principles  rather 
I  than  concrete  situations. 

I  Handling  of  trusteeship  is  an 
example  of  this  where  they  have 
nmstructed  a  trusteeship  sys¬ 
tem,  but  it  won’t  be  applied  un¬ 
til  the  organization  comes  into 
being. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  specific  prodilom  and 
one  good  reason  for  not  getting 
into  it  here  is  that  if  they  had, 
they  would  have  had  other 
groups  interested  in  religion, 
education,  travel,  etc.,  who 
would  have  insisted  that  de¬ 
cisions  be  reached  in  their 
fields,  too.  That  could  have 
gone  on  forever. 

The  sole  official  action  by  the 
conference  on  freedom  of  the 
press  was  adoption  last  week 
by  Commission  II  ( General  As¬ 
sembly)  of  a  motion  presented 
by  Committee  1  (Structure  and 
Procedures)  reading: 

'That  the  Rapporteur  of  this 
committee  be  instructed  to  state 
in  his  report  that  this  commit¬ 
tee  is  of  the  opinion  that  regu- 
iMons  to  be  adopted  at  the  first 
session  of  the  General  Assembly 

IDITOR  ft  FUILISNER  for  Jane  U.'IMI 


shall  provide  that,  save  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  the  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  and  the  press 
of  the  world.” 

This  was  first  presented  to  the 
Committee  as  an  amendment  to 
the  charter  itself  by  Peru.  It 
was  adopted  instead  as  a  strong 
recommendation  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
Assembly  should  be  the  body 
to  say  how  its  own  meetings 
should  be  conducted. 

Chairman  of  Committee  II/ 1 
is  Hasan  Saka,  Turkish  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs;  Rapporteur 
is  Kuzma  V.  Kiselev,  Peoples 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republic. 

Secrecy  Out 

Peruvian  Ambassador  to  Mex¬ 
ico  Luis  Fernan  Cisneros,  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  motion  in  the  com- 
mision  meeting,  said:  “It  is 
necessary  to  add  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion  to  the 
work  of  the  organization.  Inter¬ 
national  peace  is  incompatible 
with  secrecy." 

Herbert  Vere  Evatt,  Austral¬ 
ian  Minister  for  External  Af¬ 
fairs.  said  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  organization  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  “fundamental  free¬ 
doms  and  one  of  those  freedoms 
is  freedom  of  the  press.” 

He  sai^  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  assembly  meetings  that 
they  be  given  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  publicity  and  “We  want 
the  assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  have  their  meetings  as 
far  as  possible  in  public  so  that 
falsehood  and  truth  might 
grapple  there  and  so  that  truth 
might  prevail.” 

These  were  the  only  two 
speakers.  The  motion  was  unani* 
mously  carried. 

A  previous  occasion  when 
freedom  of  the  press  came  up 


publicly  here  was  16  when 
Secretary  of  State  ^ward  R. 
Stettinius.  Jr.,  wrote  a  letter  to 
William  L.  Shirer  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  signers  of  the  "me¬ 
morial”  gotten  up  by  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  The  gist  of  it 
was  that  Stettinius  told  them 
that  in  the  view  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  delegation  “freedom  of  the 
press”  was  encompassed  in  the 
promotion  of  “human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all” 
which  is  to  be  the  province  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil.  This  was  strengthened  in 
committee  to  say  that  the  coim- 
cil  shall  “promote  universal 
respect  for,  and  observance  of, 
human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all.” 

'Bill  of  Human  Rights' 

Stettinius  also  said  he  was 
hopeful  the  charter  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  creation  of  a  “commis¬ 
sion  on  human  rights”  which 
would  “be  able  to  develop  the 
objectives  of  the  organization  in 
this  field  in  detail.”  When  such 
a  commission  is  formed,  he 
said  he  would  urge  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  that  it  examine  means 
of  promoting  “freedom  of  com¬ 
munications,  freedom  to  travel, 
and  freedom  of  access  to 
sources  of  knowledge  and  of 
information.” 

Part  of  the  charter  text  cover¬ 
ing  this  is  Chapter  V  (General 
Assembly),  Section  E,  para¬ 
graph  1: 

“The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  shall  set  up  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  fields  of  economic 
and  social  activities  and  for  the 
promotion  of  human  rights  and 
such  other  commissions  as  may 
be  required  in  the  fields  within 
the  competence  of  the  council.” 

First  enunciation  of  a  stand  ' 
on  freedom  of  the  press  may 
come  with  adoption  of  a  “Bill 
of  Human  Rights”  which  would 
be  a  statement  of  principles  pat¬ 
terned  somewhat  after  our  own 
Bill  of  Rights.  Stettinius  said 
at  one  of  his  press  conferences 
that  he  hoped  such  a  document 
would  be  adopted  soon  after  the 
organization  comes  into  being. 


Hospitality  Report 

San  Francisco.  June  28 — The 
Press-Radio  Aid  Committee  oi 
the  United  Nations  Conference 
Committee,  appointed  by 
Mayor  Roger  D.  Laphom,  re¬ 
viewed  some  statistics  on 
hospitality  to  the  press  corpe 
and  found  that  in  the  first  eight 
weeks  oi  operation  oi  its 
"snack  bar"  some  174  gallons 
oi  ice  cream.  8.000  bottles  oi 
milk,  untold  cups  oi  coiiee  and 
bottles  oi  coke.  48,000  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  9.500  doughnuts' 
and  butterhoms  were  served 
without  cost. 


and  that  it  would  restate  the 
four  fre^oms  and  their  corol¬ 
laries,  which  he  said  included 
freedom  of  Ibe  press. 

As  far  as  reporting  the  con¬ 
ference  itself  went,  the  pr^ 
covered  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  meetings  by  lying  in  wait 
for  delegates  as  they  came  out 
of  the  elevators  into  the  marble 
lobby  of  the  Veterans’  Building. 
We  dubbed  ourselves  “the  lobby 
patrol.”  We  got  first  breaks  oa 
what  had  happened  this  way. 

At  first  many  delegates  would 
not  talk  in  the  lobby,  being 
under  instructions  not  to,  but 
as  time  went  on  most  of  them 
softened  up  considerably.  ’ITie 
Department  of  State  also  issued 
a  brief  and  colorless  release 
after  each  committee  meeting. 

Many  delegates  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  press  should 
have  been  admitted  to  commit¬ 
tee  meetings  but  nobody  ever 
worked  out  a  method.  There 
wouldn’t  have  been  room  for  all 
of  us.  Also,  the  presence  of 
newsmen  might  have  length¬ 
ened  the  already  long  speeches. 
We  also  pursu^  the  delegatee 
into  their  hotel  rooms,  cocktail 
parties  and  once  a  night  duft 
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Dirvdor  of  AdrartisiBg,  Bocmok*  (Vo.)  TiraM  &  World  Nows 

IF  THE  SHOE  FITS  .  .  .  wear  it!  Something  is  happening  in 
the  reUll  shoe  business,  you  and  your  account  should  know 
idboul  Dry  Goods  Jpurnal  reports  the  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  reUil  shoe  chains  recently  saying;  "The  biggest  and 
brightest  opportunity  in  the  post-war  scene  is  the  woman’e  work 
shoe.  This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  steadiest  and  largest  markets 
in  the  woman’s  field.  .  .  .  The  woman's  shoe  store  or  department 
that  doesn’t  get  ready  will  be  missing  a  profitable  outlet.”  An¬ 
other  large  retailer  was  quoted:  “I  still  can’t  believe  it!  I  put 
in  two  newspaper  ads  about  these  woman’s  work  shoes  I’d  just 
ftocked— and  after  each  ad  I  was  sold  out  by  the  next  day!  Why 
didn’t  someone  let  me  know  about  this  gold  mine  before?” 

So  here’s  where  you  can  let  your  account  in  on  this  “gold 
digging”  .  .  .  and  if  it’s  a  “gold  mine”  to  him,  he’ll  show  his 
appreciation  by  advertising.  Here  is  the  picture: 

Up  to  now  this  market  has  been  neglected.  Two  years  ago 
a  survey  was  made  to  see  what  kind  of  shoes  woman  workers 
wanted.  There  are  some  15  million  toorking  women.  In  1928 
there  were  28  mihion  pairs  of  work  shoes  made — not  one  pair 
however  for  women!  Before  the  war  there  were  about  10  million 
women  employed.  The  prediction  for  after  the  war  is  14  million! 
Then  there  are  28  million  housewives  who  are  improperly  shod! 
Here  then  is  a  market! 

•  •  * 

JULY  NOW  UP!  .  .  .  The  NRDGA  Calendar  says  the  month  pro¬ 
duces  6%  of  the  average  store’s  total  annual  sales.  Leading 
arc  domestic  .  .  .  sheetings  .  .  .  aprons  .  .  .  house  dresses  .  .  . 
uniforms  .  .  .  luggage  and  cotton  wash  goods.  Hot  tips,  says 
Department  Store  Economist,  are  college  girls  demanding  hats 
to  match  their  topcoats  .  .  .  rain  hats  with  rain  coats  .  .  .  new 
angle  on  fall  sihoe  styles — flat  heels  .  .  .  back-to-schooi  sewing 
projects  papular  . . .  Mcotion  cosmetic  kits  ( made  up  in  the  store ) 
eonsiating  of  leg  make  up,  sunburn  lotions,  lipstick  for  sun  tan. 
Anger  and  toe  nail  polish,  windburn  cream,  deodorants,  foot 
powder,  etc. 

0  0  0 

-CENTRAL,  GIVE  ME  HEAVEN!”— was  the  title  of  an  old 
popular  song,  but  in  this  case  it’s  a  song  coming  from  your 
department  stores.  One  big  gripe  heard  by  most  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  managers  from  department  heads  is  that  almost  ail  copy 
is  slanted  to  the  fa^ion  department,  neglecting  shoes  .  .  .  notions 
.  .  .  housewares,  etc.  Here  is  a  solution: 

The  J.  A.  Kirven  store  (Columbus,  Ga.)  selects  a  central 
theme  to  which  all  departments  tie  in.  Every  ad  from  every 
department  uses  as  a  head  this  central  theme!  A  recent  one  was 
headed — “Here’s  How  We  Feel!”  Then  for  cosmetics — “We  feel 
the  color  for  spring  is  Pink  Lightning!”  .  .  ,  For  women’s  wear — 
“We  feel  that  jumpers  are  the  basis  of  your  entire  wardrobe.” 

.  .  .  For  negligee — “We  feel  that  you  should  select  your  pajamas 
with  the  same  delicate  care  that  you  select  your  dress.”  .  .  .  For 
houseumre — “We  feel  that  mirrors  are  a  definite  part  of  your 
home  character.” 

Here  are  some  other  successful  themes;  “College  Pre¬ 
requisites!”  .  .  .  “Feminine  From  the  Masculine  Point  of  View.” 
It  looks  snoart  to  us!  It’s  all  yours  .  .  .  study  .  .  .  ponder  .  .  .  give 
forth! 

0  0  0 

DINING  OUT?  .  .  .  Doodle  this  one  on  the  table  covering!  Every 
high  school  pupil  in  Cranston.  *R.  I.  is  required  to  take  a  course 
in  ‘imagining  you’re  dining  out.'”  Pupils  get  sample  menus  from 
all  restaurants  and  hotels.  In  class  they  go  over  these,  selecting 
one  restaurant  for  their  breakfast,  writing  down  what  they  would 
order  ...  a  cafeteria  for  lunch  ...  a  hotel  or  hot  spot  for  dinner. 
Look  at  the  good  will  .  .  .  the  result  in  after  years  for  a  res¬ 
taurant.  a  cafeteria,  a  hotel  getting  this  going  in  the  schools  of 
their  community!  It  can  be  promoted  .  .  .  and  sometimes  you  can 
seU  a  lot  of  good  advertising  .  .  .  creating  a  lot  of  good  will  first! 

)2 


Good  Promotion  for  Brands 

GO  WEST.  YOUNG  MAN!  .  .  .  and  that's  where  we'll  have 
to  go  ii  we  get  the  inio  on  a  small  ad  campaign  that's 
hanging  around  for  use  in  promoting  “brand  names."  Atten¬ 
tion  was  flagged  by  a  promotion  folder  of  the  “Cora  Belt  Form 
Doilies,"  showing  various  cattle  brands  in  the  border,  with 
brand  names  carried  in  their  advertising  taking  up  the  center 
spread.  W.  E.  Hutchinson,  advertising  manager  of  the  group, 
says  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good  story  behind  most  cattle 
brands  .  .  .  why  they  ore  as  they  are.  One  roncher,  engaged 
to  a  girl  and  about  to  go  to  war.  branded  his  cattle  with 
the  letters  “TIR."  He  would  never  say  what  they  meant  .  .  . 
died  on  Bataon  .  .  .  then  his  intended  disclosed  it  meont 
“Till  I  Return." 


SUGAR  AND  SPICE  .  .  .  and  everything  nice  your  grocer  sells,  f 
and  when  he  doesn’t  have  the  sugar,  he  can  sell  something 
else!  OWI  announces  sugar  stamp  36  must  last  until  September  1! 
According  to  Consumers  Digest,  this  means  the  household  allot¬ 
ment  will  be  about  four  teaspoons  a  day!  No  can  do?  'Hien  tue 
molasses  .  .  .  corn  syrup  .  .  .  honey  .  .  .  give  customers  recipes 
calling  for  these  sweetenings.  Sugar  can  be  stretched  .  .  .  will 
save  more  fruit  in  canning.  'The  15-pound  per  person  ration  for 
canning  sweetens  60  quarts  of  fruit.  .  .  .  Com  syrup  will  replace 
up  to  one-third  the  sugar,  honey  up  to  one-half.  Fruit  can  be 
put  up  unawaetened.  The  sugar  helps  hold  color,  flavor,  but  is 
not  needed  to  prevent  spoiling! 

«  «  • 

“FIT  TO  BE  ’TIED!”  ...  is  probably  what  buyers  and  sales 
persons  around  the  hosiery  counters  are  saying  these  days 
when  women  demand  hose  of  any  kind  .  .  .  regardless  of  fit!  i 
Guthrie  L.  Burt,  buyer  for  'The  Emporium  (San  Francisco)  sunu  I 
it  up  like  this:  “Many  women  are  now  paying  less  attention  to  , 
proper  fit  in  hosiery  than  formerly.  ...  In  many  instances,  if  ] 
the  proper  size  or  proper  length  is  not  in  stock,  another  size  or  i 
length  will  be  dmnanded.”  They  demand  .  .  .  sales  people  can’t  * 
refuse.  Grab  a  sock  and  and  sock  it!  Underwear  &  Hosiertr 
Review  gives  a  tip  for  some  good  promotion — “There  is  no  doubt 
many  of  the  stockings  being  purchswed  are  not  giving  the  maxi¬ 
mum  service  simply  because  fit  is  not  being  given  proper  con¬ 
sideration.  Better  care  on  the  part  of  the  public  would  make 
the  hosiery  shortage  much  less  serious  than  it  really  Is!” 

I 

National  Industrial  Survey  Shows  | 
Reconversion  Will  Be  Slow  i 

Pre-V-E  Day  optimism  re¬ 
garding  the  speed  with  which 
reconversion  of  war  industry  to 
peacetime  production  could  be 
accomplish^  have  been  damp¬ 
ened  by  the  realities  of  continu¬ 
ing  war  against  Japan  on  an  all- 
out  basis,  manpower  and  ma¬ 
terials  shortages,  and  inevitable 
delays  in  refitting  plants  and  re¬ 
organizing  their  personnel,  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  shows. 

While  limitations  on  239  prod¬ 
ucts  will  have  been  removed  or 
modified  by  mid- July,  the  sur¬ 
vey  shows  that  “imtil  cutbacks 
are  effective  in  a  substantial 
way  at  the  rolling-mill  and  foim- 
dry  level,  manufacturers  will  be 
handicapped  in  raw  materials 
for  civilian  products.”  It  notes 
that  cutbacks  have  been  slow  in 
steel-mill  products. 

Also  brought  out  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  that  “while  the  physical 
problems  of  reconversion  are 
difficult,  even  more  difiicult  or 
vital  are  those  of  reestablishing 
the  flow  of  goods  through  mar¬ 
kets  and  reorganizing  of  person¬ 
nel.” 

Among  the  survey's  key  com- 
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ments  are:  "Record  -  breaking 
savings  and  income  payments, 
together  with  vast  deficiencies  of 
consumer  goods,  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  strong,  civilian  goods 
demand  in  the  period  just  ahead; 
relaxation  of  controls  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  limited.  Freedom  to  manu¬ 
facture  many  things  has  been 
granted,  but  purchases  of  raw 
materials  for  these  products 
must  be  confined  to  what  pro¬ 
ducers  care  to  offer  after  pri¬ 
ority  and  Controlled  Materials 
Plan  orders  have  been  filled; 
prices  on  goods  will  generally 
be  those  which  existed  in  1943; 
government  surplus  equipment 
and  materials  are  coming  on  the 
market  rapidly. 

The  output  of  automobiles  is 
expected  to  be  light  for  months, 
according  to  the  survey.  The 
manufacture  of  household  appli¬ 
ances  may  also  be  slow  until  cut¬ 
backs  affect  small  motors,  it  was 
stated.  Neither  civilian  tires, 
shoes  nor  textiles  can  be  antici¬ 
pated  shortly.  Only  electric 
irons  among  the  principal  housr 
hold  appliances  are  expected  to 
become  available  soon  in  aay 
considerable  quantity. 


indefatigable  buyer 


No  one  knows  in  exact  terms  how  much 
total  influence  "the  little  woman"  exerts 
in  family  purchases. 

But  if  she  buys  aniy  the  groceries  in 
Philadelphia,  her  purchases  come  to 
more  than  five  thousand  tons  per  day. 
And  if  she  influences  the  buying,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  of  all  items  used  and 
worn  and  enjoyed  by  her  family,  then 
she  is  a  purchasing  agent  really  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

For  Philadelphia  is  the  third  largest 


city  of  the  U.  S.  and  certainly  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  users  of  consumer 
goods.  A  high  percentage  of  its  homes 
are  owned  by  the  occupants  and  buy¬ 
ing  inclinations  reflect  the  stability  of 
home  ownership.  Today  that  stability  is 
also  apparent  in  reports  of  savings — 
money  laid  aside  for  future  purchases. 

AAany  concerns  have  fourtd  this  great 
market  is  quite  easily  tapped— because 
nearly  4  out  of  5  Philadelphia  families 
daily  read  one.newspaper.  That  news¬ 


paper  is  The  Evening  Bulletin.  It  goes 
home  in  this  city  of  homes.  It  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  exceeding  600,000— the  larg¬ 
est  evening  circulation  irt  America.  Its 
editorial  policy  is  tailored  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  explains  its  high  rating  in 
readership  studies. 

In  Philadelphia— 
nearly  everybody 
roads  The  Bulletin 
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PennsTlvoxiians 
Approve  Hikes 


Carriers  Vote 
On  Union  Issue 


Philadelphia,  June  26 — News¬ 
papers  throughout  Pennsylvania 
that  boosted  their  rate  struc¬ 
tures  during  die  wartime  pe¬ 
riod  have  reported  that  increases 
in  advertising  rates  had  no  effect 
either  upon  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

More  than  60%  of  newspaper 
advertising  managers  and  others 
connected  with  advertising,  re¬ 
porting  currently  in  a  poll  con¬ 
ducted  under  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association,  said  they 
had  increased  rates  during  1944. 
Of  the  40%  who  did  not  in¬ 
crease  during  the  war  period, 
aibout  half  plan  to  do  so  during 
the  coming  year. 

Increases  in  retail  rates  range 
from  3  to  15%,  whereas  national 
rates  were  advanced  from  5  to 
162/3%. 

Almost  unanimously,  the 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  favor  the  optional  inser¬ 
tion  date  practice  in  printing 
national  advertisements.  Like¬ 
wise,  all  plan  to  prepare  more 
copy  and  layouts  for  prospects. 
Forty  per  cent  of  those  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  poll  prefer  electro¬ 
types  or  stereotypes  to  mats; 
35%  favor  mats,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  say  it  is  immaterial 
what  type  they  receive. 

Morkat  Studies  by  90% 

For  every  newspaper  that  is 
not  interested  in  market  re¬ 
search,  six  have  already  under¬ 
taken  market  studies,  and  an 
additional  three  have  this  task 
set  up  for  consideration  when 
manpower  problems  are  solved. 

A  slight  majority  of  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  answering  poll 
inquiries  believe  merchandising 
services  should  be  continued, 
but  they  have  reservations  as 
to  the  value  and  merits  of  such 
cooperatiop  with  advertiser  and 
agency.  Several  are  definitely 
of  the  nihid  to  drop  all  mer¬ 
chandising  service  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  mancet  surveys. 

Pennsylvaate  a  d  managers 
vote  the  Bell  lyiephone  Co. 
campaign  as  best  among  all  the 
war  effort  advertising  programs 
of  national  accounts.  They  place 
next  Flagstaff  Foods,  followed 
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Earl  J.  Gaines,  director  of  ad-  denied  carriers  are  employes  of 

vertising,  Pittsburgh  Press,  P®*"  the  newspapers. 

pvPA  Afivor-  a  certification  vote  Saturday  to  _  ,  ...  _ ,. 

chairmu  of  the  PNFA  ^ver  the  renresentative  if  In  case  of  a  strike,  some  other 

tising  Committee  predicted  in  Jew^mine  ^  representat^  ^  distribution  would  be 

fh/tTi^l^ritrwS  ^wfnLrf^r^^ertiSn  "eSipToyel  found  to  protect  the  public^ 

m.oA?^Xt\nn  He  Jfd  Ton-  of  the  Qlobe-Democrat,  Star-  right  to  get  the  news,  Jae  said, 
minor  deflation.  He  said  con  Pott- Dispatch."  G.  E.  Carvell  of  the  Post- 

vo!SfQ”oirTi‘*nfa°rketya^  fo?^  1^®  question,  put  by  the  Na-  Dispatch  .said,  in  his  letter: 
a  siufn^  Sb^head*  f^  ‘‘“"“I  Relations  Board,  “Any  carrier  of  the  Post-Dis- 

wftt  comnetition  kMn  you  desire  to  be  repre-  patch  who  refuses  to  make 

stores,  with  competiUon  keen.  senj^d  by  the  St.  Louis  Paper  usual  deliveries  pending  final 

n  n  L.1*  o  1.—*’  Carriers  Union  No.  450,  affili-  determination  of  this  subject 

Ajl*  JrUOllC  ItOlCftlOnS  ated  with  the  International  will  be  regarded  as  having 
How  public  relations  copy  Printers,  Pressmen  and  Assist-  terminated  his  relationship  with 
helped  11  eastern  railroads,  ad-  ants  Union  of  North  America,  this  office.” 
vertising  cooperatively,  to  tell  American  Federation  of  Labor?”  C.  B.  Cleaver  of  the  Star- 
the  public  the  story  of  their  The  adult  carriers  who  de-  Times  said:  “A  relationship  of 
war  job  is  summarized  in  the  liver  the  papers  in  residential  wholesaler  and  independent 
June  15  issue  of  Current  Inter-  areas  voted  6  to  1  on  June  16  to  merchant  has  long  been  in  ez- 
preter,  published  by  Public  Re-  strike.  Deliveries  since  then  istence  and  it  is  our  intention 
lations  Service.  have  gone  on  as  ustud.  to  appeal  to  the  courts.  .  .  .” 


to, 


Newspaper  Advertising 
Junior 

Salesman  Wanted 


There  i«  aa  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  hiKhent  olas*  New 
York  City  organization  for  a 
youna  man  who  it  a  worker  and 
desirea  to  learn  the  buaineae  of 
aellinr  newapaper  advertUinr. 
Beat  opportunity  with  a  real 
future  to  a  eoiiacientioui  and 
intelliirent  worker.  Startniy  aal- 
ary,  $40.00.  Addreaa  Box  ISIS. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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and  now,  gentlemen  . . .  getting  down  to  the  schedule 


Good  time  to  get  down  to  the  fact  that  The  Enquirer  is  Cincinnati's  most 
interesting,  most  modern  newspaper.  Crisply  edited  for  streamlined  read¬ 
ing.  Carries  more  features.  Better  features.  (The  nation’s-tops— and  special 
wire  services  insure  their  appearance  same  day  as  in  New  York.)  Largest 
circulation  gain  of  any  Cincinnati  newspaper  in  last  lo  years.  Greatest 
home  delivery.  The  Enquirer  reaches  the  solid,  thinking  people  who  take 
home  a  substantial  pay  trheck  in  peacetime  as  well  as  wartime. 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associated 
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Ads  Around  Employes 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA,  June  27 —  tele,  but  also  the  encomiums  of 
“His  Meter  Reading  Accuracy  their  own  advertising  fraternity 
Helps  Guide  Flying  Forts”  read  in  the  public  utilities  field, 
the  heading  on  a  2‘Column  ad-  pqj.  the  third  consecutive  year 
vertisement  of  the  Philadel-  px — as  it  is  known  among 
phia  Electric  Company,  r^ount-  hometown  consumers  of  electric 
mg  the  experiences  of  1st  Lt.  current — has  been  awarded  first 
George  W.  Freas,  home  after  51  pri^e  for  public  relations  news- 
bonrwing  missions  —  a  m^er  paoer  advertising  in  the  “Better 


111  uie  x^urruiiuwii.  i'll., 

ofl9ces  of  the  big  utility  concern 
for  two  years  before  taking  to 
the  air  to  stop  the  Nazis. 

This  stressing  of  the  personal 
fitness  of  a  man  or  woman  in 
the  armed  forces  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  job  to  which  he  was  as¬ 
signed — because  of  his  previous 
experience  with  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  leading  public  utility  con¬ 
cerns — 'featured  advertising  copy 
of  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company  only  a  few  months 
ago. 

Now  that  Germany  and  Italy 
have  been  conquered,  and  only 
Jaoan  remains  until  total  vic¬ 
tory  is  accomplished,  the  re¬ 
verse  angle  is  being  accentu¬ 
ated;  how  doughty  warriors 
returned  to  the  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits  of  civilian  life  are  better 
equipp^  to  give  even  more 
satisfying  service  because  of  the 
added  experience  they  have 
gained  through  skills  practiced 
in  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  life. 

Combining  these  human  in¬ 
terest  angles  In  their  home  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  of  the  last 
18  months  has  earned  for  the 
Philadelphia  utility  company 
not  only  the  hearty  approval  of 
their  newspaper  reading  clien- 


Copy  Contest  conducted  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Am¬ 
erica.  The  contest  covered  the 
period  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  1, 
1944,  and  public  relations  was 
one  of  12  classifications  judged 
in  the  awards  made  a  few  days 
ago  in  Chicago. 

Winning  prizes  in  the  various 
classifications  has  become  some¬ 
what  commonplace  for  PX  over 
the  period  of  recent  years.  Con¬ 
sistently  they  have  been  ac¬ 
claimed  leaders  in  the  more 
than  20  years  of  PUAA  awards, 
this  “Better  Copy  Contest”  be¬ 
ing  probably  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  the  history  of  American 
advertising.  But  to  have  won 
first  place  in  an  outstanding 
classification  in  1943,  1944  and 
1945  is  a  distinction  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

Primarily  this  prize-winning 
campaign  has  been  a  local  news¬ 
paper  campaign.  Ads  ran  in  the 
four  Philadelphia  daily  news- 

Rapers — the  Bulletin,  Inquirer, 
ewt  and  Record — with  inser¬ 
tions  in  eight  suburban  news¬ 
papers. 

Reading  institutional  ad  C(H>y 
of  PX  during  the  past  few 


War  Exploits  ExtolUd 

months  has  been  like  meeting 
face  to  face,  day  by  day,  various 
former  employes  of  the  utility 
company  lately  engaged  in  mili¬ 
tary  feats  of  arms.  Graphic  line 
drawings  depicted  the  particular 
incident  of  warfare  in  which 
each  was  engaged  at  the  time 
he  attained  hero  proportions. 
Inset  somewhere  in  the  layout 
was  a  fine-screen  halftone  por¬ 
trait  of  the  gallant  lad.  with 
text  relating  in  all  detail  his 
hazardous  performance  of  duty 
at  the  battlefront,  together  with 
a  brief  review  of  his  peacetime 
connection  with  Philadelphia 
Electric,  his  schooling  and  other 
special  training,  the  job  with 
PX  he  left  when  he  shifted  from 
mufti  to  khaki. 

Laymen — the  everyday  con¬ 
sumers  of  PX  current — liked 
that  personal  touch.  Letters 
poured  in  to  officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany  commending  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Schools,  clubs  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  organizations  pasted 
tearsheets  of  the  ads  on  their 
bulletin  boards.  Probably  the 


New  Theme— Prise  Winner 

greatest  kick  of  all  was  enjoyed 
by  families  and  friends  of  the 
humble  civilians  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  honored  for  their  military 
achievements  in  hometown  ad¬ 
vertising  copy. 

Now  that  the  campaign  of 
Mars  has  moderated  somewhat 
due  to  collapse  of  Axis  powers 
in  Europe,  type-talk  is  about 
“when  industry  goes  back  to 
peace  work,”  and  relates  how 
P.  E.  experts  who  have  been 
serving  their  coxmtry  will  now 
help  smooth  the  job  of  recon¬ 
version. 

The  particular  piece  of  copy 
on  which  the  Chicago  judges 
made  the  1945  award  bears  the 
arresting  title  of  “The  Light  of 
Things  to  Come”  and  carries  its 
own  pictorial  message  in  the  in¬ 
formal  portrait  of  a  little  girl 
who  has  deserted  her  doll  to 
read  a  book  ap^oprlately  titled 
“The  Home  of  Tomorrow.” 

FViiladelphla  Electric's  prize¬ 
winning  copy  was  prepared  and 
distributed  by  the  A1  Paul 
Lefton  advertising  agency. 


FOOD,  CLOTHING,  SHELTER ...  AND  RADIO! 


To  the  three  basic  needs  of  humankind. .  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shelter. .  many  will  add  a  fourth  today:  Radio. 
Certainly,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  radio,  in  the 
last  quarter-century,  has  become  as  habitual  a  factor  in 
our  daily  lives  as  eating,  dressing,  working,  and  sleeping. 

There  is  no  loneliness  wherever  radio  enters  the 
home.,  in  the  crowded  metropolis  no  less  than  on  the 
farms  that  dot  remote  regions.  Night  and  day,  come 
the  radio  voices  of  other  human  beings. .  bringing  serv¬ 
ices  valuable  alike  to  the  nation  and  the  individual. 


In  many  homes,  turning-on  the  radio  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  a  custom  as  regular  (and  as  automatic)  as  bring¬ 
ing-in  the  milk  and  the  newspaper,  and  putting  a  pot 
of  coffee  on  the  stove.  It  is  one  of  the  things  the  Ameri¬ 
can  family  does,  not  only  from  habit  but  by  design. 
Truly.,  it  is  the  fourth  dimension  of  civilized  livings 
More  than  18,000,000  people  live  within  the  intense 
primary  areas  of  six  Westinghouse  stations.,  and  most 
of  them  know  from  daily  experience  that  they  can 
always  expect  quality  and  variety  in  programs  by 
staying  in  tune  with  Westinghouse. 


WESTINSKOUSE  RADIO  STATIONS  iBt 


WBZ  •  WBZA  •  WOWO  •  KEX  •  KYW  •  KDKA 


UPRISiNTiD  NATION AllY  RY  NRC  SPOT  SAIIS-EXCIPT  KEX  •  KEX  RIPRIEENTEO  NATION AllY  BY  PAUt  H.  RAYMER  CO* 
lOITOR  A  PUBLISHIR  fM>  Jbm  SB.  194f 
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“Decency  need  not 


Addressing  the  shareholders  of  Kemsley  Newspapers 
the  Chairman,  Lord  Kemsley,  said  : 

**In  my  opinion,  those  who  control  the  policy  of  newspapers 
a  responsibility  second  only  to  that  of  the  Government  itselj 

**Our  newspapers  are  the  daily  reflection  of  life  as  it  is  lived  t 
As  we  describe  the  changing  values  of  morals  and  habits  c 
people  so  it.  ‘  people  accept  that  picture.  I  do  not  believe , 
moment  that  decency  need  be  dull.  1  do  not  believe  for  a  mo 
that  the  reading  public  want  nothing  but  trash  and  sensatiom 
A  newspaper,  to  fulfil  its  function  must  inform,  entertain 
educate 


This  is  the  policy  that  has  won  and  held  the 
confidence  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life, 
all  over  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  policy  that 
has  enabled  the  five  great  national 
newspapers  and  sixteen  leading  provincial 


papers  in  the  Kemsley  Gio 
total  combined  net  sale  ofl),0 
per  issue— a  total  vastly  |r 
of  an>  other  newspapeiap 

Britain.  1 
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Cleveland  Guild 
Fetes  Columnist 
Jack  Roper 

Cleveland,  June  22 — Jack 
Raper,  conductor  of  the  “Most 
Anything”  column  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  was 
honored  at  a 
testimonial  din¬ 
ner  here  last 
night  marking 
his  45th  year  as 
a  columnist. 

William  G. 

Chandler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the 
American 
Newspaper 
Publiafaers  As-  I 
sociation  and 
former  (business  Roper 
manager  of  Mr. 

Raper's  newspaper,  was  among 
the  guests  at  the  party  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  attended  by 
700  persons. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Press,  addressed  Raper  as  “truly 
the  apostle  of  a  free  press.” 

“You  feel  deeply,  fiercely, 
militantly  in  your  heart  the 
responsibility  of  a  newspaper  to 
its  country  and  its  community,” 
said  Seltzer. 

He  told  how  for  45  years  the 
slight  little  man  with  the 
barbed  pen  who  has  made  life 
miserable  for  fakers,  selfish  in¬ 
terests,  political  corruptionists 
and  plunderers  in  Qeveland, 
has  made  life  pleasant  for 
scores  of  young  men  and 
women  starting  on  the  Press. 

“He  has  taken  them  imder  his 
wing  and  helped  them,”  Seltzer 
said.  “Thir^  years  ago,  when 
I  came  first  into  the  Press  oflBce, 
confused  and  nervous  and  ap¬ 
prehensive,  Jack  called  me  into 
his  ofike  and  told  me  as  a  father 
would  have  said  it,  ‘Don’t  be 
confused.  Don’t  worry.  Be 
true  to  yourself.  If  you  have 
any  doubts  come  to  me.  I’ll 
help  you.’ 

“He  has  always  waged  war 
against  corporate  might  and  yet, 
it  is  surprising,  he  has  become 
a  great  corporate  asset  him¬ 
self.” 

Emphasizing  that  he  was  not 
singing  his  swan  song,  “the 
squawk  of  a  goose,”  Raper  said: 

“I’ve  had  a  grand  time  and  a 
long  holiday  in  the  editorial 


'ykeSeal 


Please  Remit  $293 

Washington,  June  21 — News¬ 
papermen  invited  to  accom¬ 
pany  President  Truman  on  his 
trip  to  the  West  Coast  as 
“Guests”  found  that  status 
involved  an  expenditure  of 
$293 — “Please  present  checks 
promptly  to  the  Air  Transport 
Command,  War  Department." 


rooms  of  the  Press,  during 
these  45  years.  No  editor  ever 
tried  to  hamstring  me.  They 
were  all  a  fine  lot  of  men — and 
wise  men.  I’ve  never  had  a 
wiser  or  finer  one  than  this  kid 
at  my  left,”  pointing  to  Seltzer. 

“I  want  also,”  he  continued, 
“to  thank  publicly  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization.  They  have 
been  good.  I  once  wrote  a  dra¬ 
matic  criticism  which  cost  the 
paper  $100,000.  Yet  nobody  ever 
said  to  me  once,  *You  shouldn’t 
have  written  that.’  ’That’s  the 
kind  of  a  master  I  work  for.” 

William  M.  Davy,  secretary  of 
the  guild,  read  a  letter  of  good 
wishes  from  John  Sorrells,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  who  said 
Raper  had  given  him  his 
greatest  lessons  in  journalism 
when  Sorrells  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Press. 

Besides  Mr.  Chandler  other 
notables  at  the  dinner  were  Roy 
Moore,  publisher  of  the  Brush - 
Moore  Newspapers;  Clarence 
Judd,  associate  editor  of  News¬ 
week;  Clayton  Fritchey,  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item; 
Charles  Leedy,  Youngst/own 
ViTidicator  columnist;  Amos 
Parrish,  former  reporter  for  ttie 
Press  and  now  head  of  Amos 
Parrish,  Inc.  Charles  A.  Otis, 
former  publisher  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  was  toastmaster. 


Offer  to  Doris 

Anderson,  S.  C.,  June  25 — 
From  her  native  Carolina  an 
offer  of  a  reportorial  position 
has  been  transmitted  to  Rome 
through  International  News 
Service  to  Doris  Duke  by  the 
Anderson  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail.  Said  Wilton  E.  Hall, 
publisher:  “There  is  no  finer 
place  for  her  to  begin  a  career 
in  journalism  than  in  her  native 
Carolinas.” 


Here's  an 
advertising 
future 

One  of  the  finest  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies  in  the  country 
is  looking  for  a  young  man, 
who  has  had  some  experience 
on  a  small  daily,  to  work  on 
local  display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  a  fellow  on  the  way 
up  who  can  get  along  with 
people.  Write  fully  and  send 
phocograph  to  Box  1291,  Bdi* 
tor  &  Publisher. 


It’s  cribbed  Com — part  of  a  lOO  million  dollar  crop 
that  Nebraska  nearly  lost  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
War-strained  freight  lines  couldn’t  move  it;  bulging 
elevators  were  too  full  to  receive  it.  One  hundred 
three  million  bushels  lay  on  wet  ground,  threatened 
wit+i  rot. 


In  this  emergency,  the  Omaha  World-Herald  did  more 
than  “view  with  alarm.’’  We  front-paged  a  warning 
to  farmers  to  get  their  corn  oflf  the  ground  at  once,  or 
suffer  total  loss.  We  called  for  volunteer  labor;  told 
where  to  get  scarce  materials ;  how  to  build  emergency 
cribs. 


Because  this  newspaper  reaches  every  other  family 
throughout  our  rich  103-county  area,  we  got  results. 
In  fust  32  days,  90  per  cent  of  the  com  was  cribbed! 
The  campaign’s  momentum  lasted  until  the  final  10  per 
cent  (ii  million  bushels)  was  saved  from  ruin. 


Perhapa  only  persons  familiar  with  farming  understand 
the  staggering  j'ob  that  was  accomplished.  But  every 
advertiser  understands  the  moral :  That  One  Great 
Newspaper  Influences  Nebraska  and  Southwestern 
Iowa ! 


COVERS  NEBRASKA  AND  S.W  IOWA'' 
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"/  wouldn't  change  a  thing  in  that  house" 


The  modest,  well-planned  future  home  of 
this  happy  couple  is  shown  above,  with  the 
title  page  of  his  book  covering  all  of  its 
details.  The  determination  of  his  face  is 
proof  enough  that  his  is  no  idle  dream.  An¬ 
ticipation  of  its  fulfillment  beams  from  Mrs. 
Eck  Dahl’s  face. 

America’s  future  is  assured  by  planners 
like  these  two.  Millions  of  them  are  in  the 
nation  and  many  thousands  more  are  in 
Qeveland.  You  may  be  sure,  too,  that  they 
read  the  Qevdand  Preaa,  because  almost 
all  home-loving  Qevelandcn  do. 


Thus  spoke  the  wife  of  M/Sgt.  James  L.  Eck  Dahl,  after 
examining  the  20-page,  14  by  18  inch  handmade  book 
that  her  Army  Engineer  husband  had  prepared  between 
battles  in  France. 

Complete  in  every  detail,  down  to  the  last  doorknob, 
Sgt.  Eck  Dahl’s  book  and  the  accompanying  water  color 
painting,  a  second  anniversary  gift  to  his  wife,  proves  that 
the  first  thou^t  of  America’s  fighting  men  is  home,  and  that 
no  one  can  better  visualize  the  home  of  his  dreams  than  one 
who  has  had  his  plans  delayed  by  war. 

We  proudly  salute  this  happy  couple  as  representatives 
of  the  future  that  is  planned  by  America’s  fighting  men. 
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Miss  Raymond 
Named  Winner 


Of  Snopp  Prize 


Chicago,  June  26 — The  Jose¬ 
phine  Snapp  Award,  given  an¬ 
nually  for  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution 
t  o  advertising 
made  by  a 
woman  in  the 
United  States, 
was  presented 
June  26  to  Kar¬ 
ri  e  t  E.  Ray¬ 
mond.  assistant 
a  d  V  e  r  sing 
manager  of  the 
Celanese  C  o  r  - 
poration  of  Am- 
erica.  New 
York,  in  charge 
of  plastics  and 
chemicals. 


Roymond 


The  arward  is  presented  yearly 
by  the  Women’s  Advertising 
Club  of  Chicago,  and  is  a  me¬ 
morial  to  a  former  president  of 
that  organization. 

Charles  Luckman,  president 
of  Pepsodent  Division  of  Lever 
Brothers  Co.,  made  the  presen¬ 
tation  at  a  luncheon  attended 
by  600  men  and  women  promi¬ 
nent  in  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing  circles,  at  the  Continental 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  Speakers  were 
Father  Joseph  O'Callahan,  sen¬ 
ior  chaplain  on  the  famous 
U.S.S.  Franklin,  and  Stanley 
High,  editor  and  radio  speaker, 
who  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  of  German  prison  camps. 


4  Honor  Awards 


Four  Honor  Awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Spar  Lt.  Lea  A.  Burke, 
district  personnel  procurement 
officer  for  the  Cleveland,  Ninth 
Naval  District;  Betty  Green, 
fashion  editor  of  Parents'  maga¬ 
zine,  who  is  also  “Nancy  Pep¬ 
per”  of  Calling  All  Girls  maga¬ 
zine  for  teen-age  girls:  Mary 
Tucker,  promotion  director  of 
Charm  magazine,  and  Marjorie 
Child  Husted,  director  of  the 
home  service  department  of 
General  Mills  and  creator  oi  the 
famous  “Betty  Crocker.” 

Judges  were,  besides  Mr. 
Luckman,  Bruce  Barton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
4  OAorn.  Inc.,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Am¬ 
erica;  Helen  Holby,  director  of 
club  contact.  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America;  Donald  D. 
Davis,  vice-president,  Minne- 
sota-Ontario  Paper  Co..  Minne¬ 
apolis;  and  Louise  Taylor  Davis, 
vice-president  of  Young  4  Rubi- 
cam,  New  York. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn,  Miss 
Raymond  started  in  advertising 
as  assistant  to  the  advertising 
manager  of  Celluloid  Corpora¬ 
tion.  She  became  advertising 
manager  of  the  plastics  division. 
In  1944,  after  tlw  Celluloid  Cor- 
poration  was  merged  with  Cela- 
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Free  Foreign  Ne'ws 
Is  Essay  Subject 

Subject  oi  the  next  essay 
contest  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  announced  by 
David  W.  Howe,  chairman  oi 
the  ANPA  monograph  commit¬ 
tee,  will  be  “Free  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  Reporting  oi  Foreign 
News — Its  Importance  in  World 
Relations."  Entries  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  ANPA  until  Ian. 
1,  1946.  winners  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  next  spring. 


nese  Corporation,  she  was  made 
assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  latter,  in  charge  of  plastics 
and  chemicals. 

With  the  division's  products 
going  to  supply  war  needs.  Miss 
Raymond’s  problem  was  to  carry 
on  an  advertising  program  of  a 
public  relations  and  educational 
nature  that  would  maintain  cus¬ 
tomers’  good  will.  Her  husband 
is  Arthur  J.  Stemmier.  U  S.  Post 
Office  supervisor. 

■ 

Boston  Globe  Pictorial 
Devoted  to  Aviation 

The  Boston  Globe  last  week 
sent  out  a  15-page  mailing  piece 
commemorating  the  1945  Avia¬ 
tion  Week  as  marked  in  Boston, 
titled  “The  Boston  Globe  Air 
Pictorial."  The  10x14  promotion 
piece  was  produced  by  the  John 
Down  Advertising  Agency. 

San  Franciscos  Mayor  Lap- 
ham  is  shown  reciprocating 
Boston  Mayor  Kerrigan  s  gesture  I 
of  good  will  by  reading  an  air- ; 
borne  cony  of  the  Globe  while  j 
in  a  picture  beside  him  Ker¬ 
rigan  reads  the  San  Francisco  | 
Chronicle,  flown  across  the  con- 1 
tinent.  ' 

The  latter  pages  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  are  devoted  to  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  in  news  pictures  of  the 
Globe’s  fostering  of  flying  in 
New  England  as  early  as  1910, 
the  first  year  the  paper  offered 
a  $10,000  prize  for  a  flight  over  I 
the  Boston  Light  course.  | 

The  pictorial  recalls  the  Globe 
appointed  the  first  aviation  edi-  { 
tor  on  any  American  newspaper  | 
in  the  person  of  “the  grand  old  | 
man  of  aviation  history,”  A.  J. 
Philpott. 


LIADERSHIP 
IN  THI  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MAROT 

la  1944  The  Sun’s  TocaJ  Ad- 
vcfttainc  volume  was  greaser 
than  that  of  any  otfaer  New 
Yock  nawspapec  —  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  The  Sun 
has  lad  aU  other  ^  Yoch 
evenlog  aewHwpars  In  Total 
Advacnaing  ror  20  cdosocd- 
dve  ysars. 


Nsu  To* 


lr628  Reach 
$25,000  Class 
As  Advertisers 

National  advertisers  spent 
$216,000,000  for  space  in  U.  S. 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
in  1944,  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  announced  this  week 
in  releasing  the  sixth  annuai 
edition  of  its  standard  reference 
book,  “Expenditures  of  National 
Advertisers  in  Newspapers. 
Magazines.  Farm  Journals  and 
Chain  Radio." 

The  figure  is  the  totai  for 
national  advertising  in  all  Eng¬ 
lish  language  weekday  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  compiled  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.  It  does  not 
include  any  of  the  sums  spent 
in  newspapers  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  through  local  outlets  in 
cooperation  with  dealers. 

Exceptionally  noteworthy  is 
the  record  number  of  national 
advertisers —  1,628 — who  quali¬ 
fied  for  inclusion  in  1944  by 
spending  $25,000  or  more  in  any 
one  of  the  four  media  covered. 
This  number  is  129  greater  than 
in  the  volume  covering  1943  and 
421  more  than  in  the  1942 
tabulations. 

The  new  edition  shows,  that 
in  1944,  for  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  year,  Procter  4  Gamble  was 
the  biggest  of  all  advertisers, 
both  in  newspapers  and  in  the 
four  media  combined. 

On  the  basis  of  expenditures 
in  newspapers  alone,  Procter  4 
Gamble  was  followed  by  Col¬ 


gate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet.  Seagram 
Distillers  Corp.,  Lever  Bros.. 
Standard  Brands.  General  Mo¬ 
tors,  Coca-Cola,  Brown  4  Wil¬ 
liamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  Schen- 
ley  Distillers  Corp.  and  General 
Mills  in  that  order. 

Newcomers  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising’s  top  ten  for  1944  in¬ 
cluded  Standard  Brands,  Brown 
4  Williamson  and  Schenley  Dis¬ 
tillers.  Three  advertisers  moved 
up — Colgate  from  third  place  to 
second,  Seagram  from  sixth  to 
third.  Lever  from  seventh  to 
fourth. 

The  lineup  of  the  top  ten 
among  users  of  the  four  media 
combined  showed  few  changes 
from  1943.  General  Foods,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  and  Lever  Bros,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  places.  Sterling  Drug, 
sixth  in  1943,  moved  up  to  No.  5. 
General  Mills,  seventh  in  1943, 
climbed  to  the  No.  6  spot,  while 
Colgate -Palmolive -Peet  moved 
from  ninth  to  seventh.  Coca- 
Coia  held  to  its  No.  8  position 
and  Liggett  4  Myers  to  No.  10. 
Newcomer  to  the  list  was  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Products  Corp., 
which  finished  in  ninth  place. 
■ 

For  Newspapers'  Ears 

Four  types  of  “Uncle  Sam 
Sez”  cartoons  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  American  Fat  Sal¬ 
vage  Committee,  Inc.,  247  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  for  use  as 
front  page  “ears.”  Mats  are 
free  upon  request.  A  choice  of 
sizes  is  offered.  All  are  directed 
toward  urging  the  housewife  to 
turn  in  waste  fats  in  exchange 
for  extra  red  points. 


PERCEMTHGES 

IT'/ 
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The  character  of  a  newspaper  re¬ 
flects  the  integrity  and  strength 
of  a  market.  The  ^ranton  Times 
has  an  unbroken  history  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  its  community,  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  more  than 
half  a  century  under  one  owner¬ 
ship — the  Lynett  Family. 

The  Times,  according  to  a  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  survey,  leads 
all  newspapers  —  Kdltorlally,  of 
the  59  studies  made  with  highest 
editorial  readership, 

73%  of  the  men  read 
one  or  more  of  the 
editorials,  92%  of  both 
men  and  women  read 
the  editorial  page. 


Scranton,  as  a  mar¬ 
ket,  vastly  increased 
its  “prosperity  per¬ 
centages”  by  taking 
on  a  new  role  —  a 
center  of  diversified, 
permanent  industry 
—  this,  in  addition 
to  its  Important  an¬ 
thracite-center  story. 


.tilvertiKing,  The 
Times  scores  an  all- 
time  high  for  read¬ 
ership  of  retail  gro¬ 
cery  advertising  copy 
— 80%  of  the  women 
read  the  A  &  P  ad¬ 
vertising:  72%  of  the 
women  read  the 
Acme  market  adver¬ 
tising. 

(Mrculatloii.  The 
Times  leads  the 
morning  paper  with 
over  55%  more  city 
and  trade  zone  cir¬ 
culation —  over  53% 
more  total  circula¬ 
tion. 

Th€  Srmnton  Time* 
l€ada  tha  Sunday  n«iv<- 
pmpoT  with  over  32% 
mor»  city  and  trad* 


Forty-two  new  manufac¬ 
turers  have  selected  Scran¬ 
ton  as  the  permanent  site 
of  their  great  plants.  And 
more  to  come. 


(Eljf  |»cranlan  times. 

'  popef  lor  More  Thos  o  Tkird  CgHto'y 

>i  A  M.Dt.  :t  ' 
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Look!  An  Artist 


USING  a  water-color  brush  to  paint  a  dairy  barn  may  be  in 
keeping  with  artistic  dignity,  but  it  sure  won’t  make 
Mabel  give  any  more  milk. 

To  accomplish  results  it’s  much  better  sense  to  suit  the 
tool  to  the  job . . .  regardless  of  personal  preference  or  artistic 
temperament. 

Smart  business  men  know  this.  When  they  want  to  paint 
a  rosy  picture  of  their  products  in  the  minds  of  millions 
through  advertising,  they  use  a  big  broad  brush.  'That  brush 
covers  in  one  mighty  stroke  over  6,300,000  homes  in  the 
most  prosperous  industrial  markets  of  America.  It  is  Puck- 
The  Comic  Weekly. 

’This  publication  does  not  rely  on  slick  paper  for  its  appeal. 
Its  20,000,000  readers  do  not  peer  at  it  through  lofted  lor¬ 
gnettes.  Mo,  Puck  is  too  close  to  their  hearts  for,  any  such 
stand-offish  attitude.  They  port  over  Puck;  they  read  it  to 
the  children.  'The  whole  family  gets  joy  and  entertainment, 
thrills  and  laughter,  from  its  "all-star  cast’’  of  characters. 


'There’s  "Jiggs  and  Maggie,”  "Blondie,”  "The  Katzenjam- 
mer  Kids,”  "Skippy,”  "Little  King,”  "Tillie  the  Toiler,” 
"Donald  Duck,”  "Toots  and  Casper,”  "Snuffy  Smith,” 
"Little  Annie  Rooney,”  "The  Phantom,”  "Prince  Valiant,” 
"Popeye,”  "Jungle  Jim,”  "Flash  Gordon,”  "’Tippie”  and 
others...  all  features  that  fascinate  the  American  public. 

All  surveys  show  that  readership  of  advertisements  in  Puck 
is  astoundingly  high.  Distributed  through  15  great  Sunday 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  Puck  packs  a  sales  punch 
that  can  create  huge  postwar  demands  for  your  products 
and  services. 

If  yon  have  a  big  sales  job  to  do.  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly 
can  help  you  do  it  in  a  big  way!  No  advertisement  in  Puck 
ever  gets  less  than  preferred  position  because  only  one  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  published  on  a  page— in  one-third,  one-half 
or  full-page  size.  Call  or  write  Puck -'The  Comic  Weekly, 
now.  'The  addresses  are:  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y.,  or  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
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Suicide  Bomber 
Termed  Terror 
By  Frank  Smith 

Chicago.  June  25 — The  most 
terrifying  experience  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  war  has  been  the  Japanese 
“K  a  m  i  k  a  z  e” 

(Divine  Wind) 
bomb- 
have 

plunged  their 
planes  on 
American  ships 
de^>erate 
to  st(^ 
the  Yanks,  said 
Smith, 

Chicago 


aid  men  and  often  saved  the 
lives  of  natives  who  otherwise 
might  not  have  lived  because 
of  the  shortage  of  medics  avail¬ 
able  in  that  area.” 

The  Philippine  campaign  had 
several  high  points  for  Smith,  Morth  St. 
who  qualified  as  a  parachutist  ly)  today, 
in  Australia.  He  made  two  -  .  ■  ’ 
Jump  landings  with  the  11th  Air¬ 
borne  Command,  one  at  Tagay- 
tay  Ridge — a  strategic  mission 
— the  other  at  Los  Banos,  where 
the  Americans  made  a  thrilling 
rescue  of  more  than  2,100  pris¬ 
oners  of  war. 

The  fall  of  Manila  was  the 
most  thrilling  experience. 

Smith  stated.  The  story  lost 
some  of  its  punch,  however, 
because  of  the  premature  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  city  had 
fallen,  he  said,  when  actually 
Manila  was  still  in  flames  and 
there  was  considerable  fighting 
to  ibe  done  to  clear  the  city  of 
oiiiiui,  wiiu  ii<u  wccu  1*1  uic  Japs-  “The  premature  an- 
Southwest  Pacific  with  General  nouncement  certainly  took  the 

edge  off  one  of  the  most  dra- 


patch  chased  the  animal  for 
Lycdiy  more  than  four  miles  before 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  26— A  Anally  catching  up  with  the  ani- 
publicity  seeking  deer  nudged 

open  a  door  in  the  office  of  the  blood  after  jumping  through 
Paul  Courier  (week-  ^  pj^te  glass  window.  Al- 
,  . ,  sauntered  into  the  though  staff  mem'bers  failed  to 

print  shop  of  the  newspaper,  the  deer  before  it  died,  they 
looked  around,  then  hurdled  a  share  in  the  venison  after 

four-foot  composing  stone.  the  animal  had  been  butchered 

Eugene  Gouette,  shop  fore-  under  Department  of  Conserva- 
man,  heard  a  noise,  assumed  a  tion  regulation, 
press  girl  had  dropped  a  form.  ■ 

But  when  he  turned  around,  he  _  _  «  ,  J 

was  staring  a  two-point  buck  A.  D>  tStOCKGr  UGCIu 
in  the  face.  The  buck  glanced  Springfielo,  Mass.,  June  25 — 
around,  then  jumped  over  the  Arthur  B.  Stocker,  72,  editorial 
stone,  aimed  and  went  through  writer  and  former  city  editor 
the  window.  of  the  Springfield  Union,  died 

When  another  buck  appeared  yesterday.  Mr.  Stocker  joined 
in  St.  Paul  the  week  before,  the  Union  in  1903. 


Smith 


MacArthur's  command,  has  seen 
a  lot  of  action,  including  the  matlc  day-by-day  siege  stories 
New  Guinea  campaign,  the  in-  of  the  Pacific  war,”  he  de- 
vasion  of  Leyte  and  the  fall  of  clared. 

Manila,  but  he  says  the  Jap  *  Communications  have  im- 

sulcide  bombers  beat  all  for  proved  greatly  since  the  Leyte 

sheer  terror.  invasion,  he  said,  and  today 

He  recalls  “one  most  horrible  correspondents  are  able  to  get 
day”  aboard  a  U.S.  destroyer  in  their  copy  transmitted  quickly 
Ormoc  Bay,  when  the  Kami-  through  facilities  provided  by 

kazes  swooped  down  and  sunk  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
a  number  of  American  ships.  “Correspondents  in  the  Pa- 
Smith's  ship  was  ordered  de-  cific  have  had  more  freedom 

tached  from  the  convoy  to  help  of  movement  than  those  in  £u- 
pick  up  survivors  from  ships  rope,”  Smith  said,  “in  that  we 
that  had  been  hit.  were  permitted  to  go  any  place 

“We  soon  found  ourselves  to  in  the  Pacific  theater  we  de- 
be  alone  and  the  prey  of  these  sired  and  we  were  not  obliged 
frenzied  suicide  bombers  who  to  remain  assigned  to  one  par- 
made  11  attacks  on  our  ship,"  ticular  outfit.” 
said  Smith.  “We  knocked  down  Frank  Smith  belongs  to  the 
several  of  them,  but  our  am-  school  of  war  corre^>ondents 
munition  was  nearly  exhausted  who  follow  the  practice  of  “see 
by  the  time  we  had  beaten  off  for  yourself  and  as  a  “special” 
the  attacks.”  for  the  Times  he  has  sent  many 

As  a  correspondent  ac-  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  war 
customed  to  being  with  dough-  as  it  has  progressed  under  the 
foots.  Smith  looked  back  upon  strategy  of  General  MacAr- 
the  harrowing  experience  with  thur's  command, 
the  observation  “there  is  a  Smith  said  it  was  somewhat 
warm  feeling  about  a  foxhole,  difficult  to  adjust  his  thinking 
but  on  a  slippery  deck  of  a  to  civilian  ways  after  being 
destroyer  there  is  no  place  to  with  American  GIs  in  the  Pa- 
hide.”  cific.  “Our  boys  have  been 

Flaw  Over  Tokyo  and  are  continuing  to  fight  a 

Smith  has  had  the  satisfac- 
tion,  however,  of  seeing  the  hi 

Jans  on  r^opivini?  pnri  nf  tn6r6,  DC  S&ia.  Our  incn 

American  air  power.  He  made  °onHmism 

a  ^in  over  Tokvo  with  a  B-29  ciate  this  apparent  optimism 

luSMSjw’SIbTn*"’  mllio” 

Which  left  one  .section  of  the  «  holiday  spirit. 


STBATiGY 


It  shows  that  58  of  Ohio's  88  counties 
are  covered  by  the  49  newspapers  of 
The  Ohio  Select  List  ...  a  billion-dol- 
lar  market  reached  by  these  papers 
alone.  A  schedule  in  the  49  Ohio 
Select  List  home-market  dailies,  with 
cover  -  to  -  cover  coverage,  meant 
smooth  sale-ing. 


on  the  49  markets  covered  by  newspapers  of  The  Ohio 
Select  List  available  to  advertisers  and  agencies.  Write 
today  for  your  copy. 
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Paul  Bromau,  Cenlral  High  School,  Duluth,  lAinn. 
won  the  first  prize  of  a  $500  IPWr  Bond. 


Second  prize  of  a  $200  V'ar  Bond  was  won  by 
Sammy  Shannon,  Murphy  High  School,  Mobile,  Ala. 


To  the  third  prize  winner,  Henry  N.  Taylor, 
Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass.,  went  a  $100  Bond. 


♦  Carpman,  was  printed,  bound  and  de¬ 
signed  by  the  students  of  the  school. 


Gopher  State  Resident  Captures  Top  Honors 


printing  in  national  and  international 
affairs. 

These  contests  have  brought  letters 
of  praise  and  endorsement  from  teach¬ 
ers  and  leaders  in  every  branch  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry. 


Announcement  of  the  prize  winners  in 
the  Ninth  Printing  Essay  Contest, 
sponsored  by  International  Printing 
Ink  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Graphic  Arts  Education  Association, 
lias  just  recently  been  made  by  the  judges. 

Leading  the  winners,  in  one  of  the 
closest  contests  the  series  has  seen,  was 
Paul  Broman  of  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
followed  by  Sammy  Shannon  of  Mo¬ 
bile,  Alabama.  Third  prize  went  to 
Henry  N.  Taylor  of  Groton,  Mass., 
while  the  fourth  prize  of  a  $50  War 
Bond  was  awarded  to  George  Edward 
Ehrlich  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Fifth 

Erize  of  a  $25  War  Bond  was  captured 
y  J.  David  T^regurtha  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  Five  dollars  in  War  Stamps  was 
awarded  each  of  the  25  runners-up. 


Special  Prizes  for 
10th  Anniversaiy  Contest 

The  1945-46  Contest  will  mark  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  I  PI  Essay 
Printing  Contests.  Additional  essay 
prizes,  with  a  special  Grand  Prize  tCK 
commemorate  the  occasion,  will  be 
featured.  Announcements  of  the  con¬ 
test,  the  subject  of  which  will  be  "Print¬ 
ing  and  World  Peace”,  will  be  sent  out 
early  in  the  fall. 


Prominent  Men  Act  as  Jurors 


Serving  for  the  ninth  year  as  Chairman 
of  the  judging  committee,  Harry  L. 
Gage,  Vice  President  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  was  assisted  by 
such  outstanding  men  as  Dr.  Howard 
T.  Hovde,  Research  Fellow,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  University;  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Giegengack,UniteaStates  Public  Printer; 
Dr.  Webster  N.  Jones,  Director  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technolo^;  and  Beardsley 
Ruml,  Treasurer  ofR.  H.  Macy  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City,  and  author  of 
the  Ruml  Plan. 


Who  May  Enter  . 

Entrants  must  be  registered  students  in 
the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior  or 
senior  class  of  an  accredited  high  school, 
trade  school  or  preparatory  school  in 
the  United  States  or  Caruda.  Junior 
high  school  students  in  the  ninth  grade 
may  enter.  Entrants  must  not  be  more 
than  21  years  old  on  December  1, 1S>45, 
and  stuaents  below  the  ninth  grade  are 
not  eligible. 

Schools  that  have  not  competed  in 
previous  contests  are  urged  to  send 
their  names  to:  International  Printing 
Ink,  Empire  State  Building,  New  Yotk 
1,  N.  Y.  Those  schools  that  qualify  will 
receive  announcements  in  the  fall. 


Third  of  U.  S.  Covered 


Tlie  subject  of  the  contest,  "Printing 
in  the  Postwar  World",  inspired  en¬ 
tries  from  nearly  a  third  of  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  Canada. 

Since  the  inception  of  these  contests 
nine  years  ago,  nearly  25,000  essays 
have  been  written  by  our  American 
youth  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
Graphic  Arts,  and  the  part  played  by 


Canada  Takes  Silver  Cnp 

The  School  of  Graphic  Arts,  Montreal, 
Canada,  walked  off  with  the  special 
prize  of  a  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  printed 
essay.  The  essay,  written  by  Lawrence 
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Wilson,  U.P., 
Back  from  Quick 
Tour  of  Germany 

Lyle  C.  Wilson,  head  of  the 
Washinfjton  bureau  of  United 
Press,  returned  to  New  York  this 
week  after  a  12-day.  thousand- 
mile  survey  of  Germany  from 
the  air  and  the  ground. 

His  journey  took  him  through 
a  dozen  ruined  cities  of  the 
Reich,  from  Cologne  to  Bremen. 
The  country  is  "all  beaten  to 
hell,”  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Making  his  air  journey  at  the 
invitation  of  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz. 
commander  of  the  U.  S.  strategic 
air  force,  Mr.  Wilson  went  over 
the  same  ground  he  had  covered 
four  and  a  half  years  ago.  “It’s 
changed.”  he  said. 

With  the  war  over,  the  great 
story  out  of  the  territory  now, 
said  Mr.  Wilson,  will  be  that 
of  political  and  economic  recon¬ 
struction.  The  European  war 
was  the  "best  reported  ever,”  he 
.said,  "and  the  ‘kids'  who  did 
it  will  be  fully  as  competent  in 
reporting  the  reconstruction.” 

Although  Germany  is  devas¬ 
tated.  Mr.  Wilson  said,  the  people 
in  the  areas  he  visited  are  not 
too  badly  off.  at  least  for  the 
summer  months.  The  crops  are 
in,  and  the  food  supply  is  fair. 
However,  American  controlling 
forces  have  warned  those  under 
their  jurisdiction  that  there  will 
be  a  fuel  scarcity  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  shortly  re- 
•'ume  direction  of  U.P.'s  capital 
bureau. 


N.  Y.  Law  Bars 
Discrimination 
Terms  in  Ads 


Prnnir  "30  a  real  piu* 

By  Frank  McCabe 

Advertising  departments  of  when  a  damage 
New  York  State  newspapers  by  a  woman  w 
after  July  1,  when  the  Ives-  Utilities  Commis 
Quinn  Anti-discrimination  Em-  in  the  case  are 
ployment  taw  goes  Into  effect.  Sanders  as  folio 
will  be  obliged  to  exercise  care  "As  a  bus  wa 
in  the  wording  of  Help  Wanted  West  Colborne 
advertisements,  if  no  other  rea-  drew  alongside, 
son  than  to  prevent  trouble  for  was  a  cow.  Th 
uninformed  advertisers.  deciding  to  pass 

Advertising  agencies  and  the  gas.  Th 
newspaper  classified  employes  eration  threw  1 
may  And  it  advisable  to  inform  gear,  causing  it 
advertisers  that  they  are  liable  a  picnic  ball  gar 
to  a  fine  of  $500  and  a  year  in  mistaken  for  th 
jail,  if  they  express  a  pref-  o*  this  pancake 
erence  for  workers  of  any  par-  of  the  bus.  Pai 
ticular  race,  creed,  color  or  an  open  window 
national  origin.  landed  on  the  U 

Expressing  a  preference  for  ' 

Jew,  Gentile,  Christian.  Cath-  DOWN  in  WasI 
olic  or  Protestant,  Italian,  Ger-  ing  to  the  P 
man,  French  or  even  American  Sun-Telegraph, 
workers  is  forbidden,  “unless  ing  requests  for 
based  upon  a  bona  fide  occupa-  tion  boards;  out 
tional  qualification.”  the  Tribune,  th 

Responsibility  for  violations  preme  Court  ai 

rests  with  employers  and  ad-  oats  of  office  ' 
vertisers;  newspapers  are  not  way  out  in  Ti 
liable  as  regard  the  punitive  World  informe 
penalties.  The  act  provides  FARM  CENS1 

that  “any  person,  employer,  la-  FARMS  IN  CC 
bor  organization  or  employment  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

agency  who  or  which  wilfully  *'  ' . 

violates  an  order  of  the  State 
Commission  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,” 

Situation  Wanted  advertisers 
apparently  are  not  affected  by 
tt,e  act.  therefore  they  can  men¬ 
tion  their  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin  when  advertis¬ 
ing  for  work.  An  employer 
with  fewer  than  six  persons  in 
his  employ  also  is  exempted, 
and  so  is  a  club  exclusively 
social,  or  a  fraternal,  charitable, 
educational,  or  religious  group. 

The  section  that  applies  to 
the  equality  of  compensation 
reads  “that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  an  employer  because  of  the 
race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin  of  any  individual  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  hire  or  employ  or  bar 
or  discharge  from  emplojrment 
such  individuals  or  discriminate 
against  such  individuals  in  com¬ 
pensation  or  in  terms,  condi¬ 
tions  or  privileges  of  employ¬ 
ment.” 

Labor  unions  have  a  definite  so’ff^y 
responsibility  in  the  new  law, 
in  that  they  are  forbidden  "be- 
color  or 


BOX  OFFICE 


REPORTERS  covering  General 
Eisenhower’s  welcome  in  New 
York  City  received  pink  press 
cards  stating  the  bearer  is  “en¬ 
titled  to  pass  police  and  fire 
lines  wherever  formed  subject 
to  conditions  on  back.”  The 
back  of  the  card  was  blank. 


In  1944 

Buffalo's  largest  group 
of  thegtres  * 
ploced 


cause  of  race,  creed,  _ 

national  origin  of  any  individ¬ 
ual  to  exclude  or  expel  from  its 
membership  such  individuals  or 
to  discriminate  in  any  way 
against  any  of  its  members  or 
against  any  employer  or  any 
individual  by  an  employer.” 


•UFFALO 

COUmift-IXPRiSS 

For  "box  office" 
results  — 


$25,000  for  Red  Cross 

Philadelphia,  June  25  — 
Charles  A.  Tyler,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  presented  to  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Hunneman,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund 
Drive  in  Philadelphia,  a  check 
for  $25,000  representing  proceeds 
from  Philadelphia’s  first  annual 
Music  Festival  held  at  Municipal 
Stadium  under  auspices  of  In¬ 
quirer  Charities,  Inc. 
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z/mf  Say  ff^ere 


The  Airlines  which  criss-cross  this  nation  with  the 
world’s  greatest  aerial  network  have  no  notion  that 
their  job  is  near  completion.  Further,  they  plan  a  service 
to  the  individual  traveler  and  shipper  which  will  make 
yesterday’s  air  transportation  seem  primitive.  Transport 
planes  now  a- building  are  aaually  years  ahead  in  their 
appointments  for  passenger  convenience  and  comfort, 
in  cargo  capacity,  and  in  speed  and  range. 

Meanwhile,  with  their  great  fleet  of  planes  getting  back  to 
something  near  pre-war  strength,  the  Airlines  are  serving 
more  and  more  people,  carrying  more  cargo.  'They  could 
not  begin  to  carry  all  who  want  merely  to  "go  places." 
But  there  is  more  opportunity  than  before,  in  regularly 
scheduled  flights,  for  urgent  travel,  urgent  cargo. 


The  harder  we  work  today  at  the  business  of  war — in 
field  and  factory,  oflEce  and  home— the  sooner  anybody 
anywhere  may  walk  npro  an  airlines  ticket  counter,  "say 
wtere/’  and  be  off  on  trarels  so  &r  reaching,  so  fleet,  so 
efTorrless — and  so  ecoaomkal  too  —  that  we’ll  feel  our¬ 
selves,  as  indeed  we  shall  be^^  omens  of  a  new  world! 

When  you  travel  by  Air  makt  rtservatiotu  early;  please  cancel 
early  if  plans  chcmpy.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery 
by  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready.  Air  Transport 
Assn.,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


This  adverthentent  is  sponsored  by  the  nation  s  airlines 
and  leading  manmfacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THS 
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NORRISTOUJN.^. 
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Vcdens  of  U.P- 
Wounded  in 
Okinawa  Drive 


Evans  G.  Valens,  United  Press 
war  correspondent,  was  wounded 
during  the  last  days  of  the  Oki¬ 
nawa  campaign! _ 

as  he  watchedf ' 
marines  blasting  ' 
at  Japanese  hid- 
ing  in  caves  on 
the  southern  tip 
the  island, 

U.P.  has  been 


Ridge,  Valens 
was  hit  in  the 
face  by  a  large 
fragment  of 
coral  when  enemy  ammunition 
blew  up  the  whole  cavern.  He  is 
expect^  to  be  hospitalized  at 
least  a  week. 

Also  injured  last  week  was 
Jack  Dowling.  Chicago  Sun  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  suffered  a  frac¬ 
tured  right  ankle  when  he  made 
a  parachute  jump  with  the  11th 
Airborne  Division  at  Aparri  on 
the  northern  tip  of  Luzon. 

With  the  fighting  over  at  Oki¬ 
nawa  and  Luzon,  another  lull 
has  developed  in  the  war  news, 
which  had  already  during  the 
past  month  lost  priority  time  af¬ 
ter  time  in  the  top  headlines. 

Okinawa  Crew 


Valens 


Carlisle,  Detroit  News, 
Views  Luzon  Cleanup 

Detroit,  June  26 — ^In  on  the 
kiill  at  Luzon  was  John  M.  Car¬ 
lisle  of  the  Detroit  News,  with 
the  32nd  (Red  Arrow)  Division 
Bitter  as  the  campaigns  in  the  in  the  Caraballo  Mountains. 
Pacific  have  been,  partdcularly  While  recording  history,  he 
that  of  Okinawa,  they  were  narrowly  escaped  having  himself 
shoved  to  the  background  by  become  part  of  the  past.  As  he 
other  events.  puts  it,  he  “nearly  cashed  in  his 

All  through  the  Okinawa  lottery  ticket  with  the  Graves 
drive,  front-line  reporting  was  Registration  Office”  a  few  days 
outstanding.  Among  the  report-  back. 

ers  there  at  the  finish  of  the  It  was  along  the  Villa  Verde 
campaign  were  W.  H.  Lawrence  trail.  Carlisle  had  crawled  up 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Mac  R.  to  a  forward  machine-gun  post. 
Johnson  of  the  New  York  Her-  Just  then  the  Nips  opened  up 
old  Tribune,  Russell  Annabel  of  with  machine  guns  and  mortars. 
United  Press,  Ed  Thomas  of  Carlisle  dived  into  a  foxhole. 
U.P.,  Vern  Haugland,  Robert  E.  “I  am  a  living  example  that 
Geiger,  and  A1  Dopking  of  Asso-  you  can’t  die  of  fright,”  he  wrote 
ciated  Press,  and  others.  Some  his  friends  at  the  News. 

40  American  correspondents  cov¬ 
ered  Okinawa  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  during  the  arduous  82- 
day  struggle. 

One  oi  'Most  Dangerous’ 

In  a  letter  to  his  home  office. 

Murlin  Spencer,  Honolulu  chief 
of  bureau  for  AP,  said:  “niis 
campaign  was  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  Pacific  opera¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  The  combination  of 
intense  fighting,  rugged  living 
conditions,  incessant  air  raids, 
particularly  against  our  ship¬ 
ping,  used  up  men  as  fast  as  any 
campaign  I  have  seen.” 

On  the  European  ex-front.  Wes 
Gallagher,  veteran  AP  corre¬ 
spondent.  received  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  last  week  from  Lt  C^n. 

William  H.  Simpson  for  “ex¬ 
ceptionally  meritorious  service” 
in  reporting  campaigns  of  the 
U.  S.  Ninth  Army. 

Gallagher  covered  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  almost  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  and  in  nearly  all  its  major 
theaters. 

Figures  released  this  week  by 
Allied  Supreme  Headquarters  in 
Europe  showed  that  between  4i 


RETAIL  FOOD  and 
DRUG  STORES  used  ove 


Grocery  lineage  represents  18  chain 
and  independent  Super  Markets,  51 
independents  in  a  voluntary  chain  spoa 
sored  by  largest  wholesale  grocer  phs 
53  additional  independent  grocers  who 
used  space  regularly  or  occasionally  for^ 
tie-ups.  The  top  7  chain  and  independ-l 
ent  drug  stores  advertise  regularly' 
each  week. 


rThe  Times  Herald 

City  Zone  Clrcula-  ^ 
tlon  ABC  Is  greater 
than  ALL  THREE 
Philadelphia  newspa¬ 
pers. 

"Selling  Norristown  Is  an  IN¬ 
SIDE  JOB"  and  The  Times 
Herald  has  an  Inside  on  the 
great  tlS.CXlO.OOO  post  -  war 
L  market. 

1^  53,429  ABC  CUy  Zon»  A 

n^l5,Z5J  ABC  CIre. 


There -are  80  drug 
stores  and  over  300 
grocers  in  the  Daily 
Press  area. 


POnTim  Daily  PRESS 


PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  Newspaper 


NAiloa  ATALIIANOaiA*  ■•TrT,  tV  aOCKWIkk  KCNT,  FOI  tNI  AHttlCAN  IXFOtT  klNtt  COVLCCTION 

NEW  FRONTIER 


Alexandria  and  Murmansk  .  .  .  Co* 
lombo  and  Casablanca  .  .  .  the  color¬ 
ful  ports  of  the  world  mark  this  nation’s 
new  frontier — the  sea. 

The  thunder  of  storm-driven  waves, 
the  whip  and  whisper  of  stinging  spray, 
and  the  throbbing  engines  of  merchant 
ships  are  in  America’s  blood.  We  have 
again  become  a  major  seafaring  nation 
because  our  security  demands  it. 

In  the  far-sighted  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,*  Congress  laid  plans  for 
the  large  U.  S.-flag  merchant  marine 
necessary  for  our  national  defense  and 
commerce.  But  Pearl  Harbor  caught 
us  only  partly  prepared — and  military 
plans  had  to  wait  while  we  built  the 


shipping  to  back  Navy  and  Army 
offensives. 

America’s  reborn  merchant  marine 
has  literally  turned  the  course  of  this 
war.  It  can  be  solid  insurance  against 
another.  And,  in  peacetime,  it  can 
give  us  control  over  our  vital  foreign 
trade  .  .  .  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
exports  that  make  jobs  and  profits 
for  farmers  and  industries  .  .  .  the 
countless  things  we  must  import  to 
eat  or  wear  or  use. 

American  Export  Lines  jjeople  and 
ships  have  been  serving  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  needs  for  four  years.  Our 
unique  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
Ocean  experience  has  made  a  major 


contribution  to  military  campaigns 
in  those  areas — and  on  other  world¬ 
wide  routes. 

But  indications  are  that  soon  we 
will  serve  your  needs  with  fast,  effi¬ 
cient  ships  and  citizen  crews  .  .  .  what 
you  want  to  buy  and  sell  abroad  will 
determine  our  cargoes  and  ports  of  call. 

*FROM  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1 936; 
‘^Necessary  Jot  the  national  defense  and  (our) 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce”  is  a  merchant 
fleet  ‘^constructed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel  .  .  .  owned 
and  operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizms,” 

DON'T  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIPS! 


American  Export  Lines 
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Retail  Problems 
Discussed  At 
NRDGA  Meet 

Demands  by  certain  manufac¬ 
turers  that  retailers  sponsor  a 
certain  amount  of  advertising  in 
return  for  a  supply  of  goods  are 
“thoroughly  unjustifiable.”  Irwin 
D.  Wolf,  vice-president  of  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  declared  at  the  Inter- 
Trade  conference  sponsored  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  New  York  this 
week. 

That  practice,  he  said,  which 
has  become  very  prevalent  in 
the  war  years,  has  been  adopted 
by  some  of  the  newer  manufac¬ 
turers:  it  is  not  the  “old-timers” 
with  established  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangements  who  are  to  be  criti¬ 
cized.  but  the  man  who  tells 
the  stores:  “Yes.  we’ve  got  the 
goods.  Give  us  a  quarter  page 
ad  or  sign  up  for  this  radio  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Mr.  Wolf,  who  is  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRDGA  Vendor  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Wednesday  af¬ 
ternoon  session  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  which  was  devoted  to  the 
subject,  “Unity  in  Business  to 
Achieve  the  Purposes  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Democracy.” 

At  the  opening  on  Tuesday 
night.  President  Benjamin  H. 
Namm.  of  the  Namm  Store. 
Brooklyn,  presided  at  the  din¬ 
ner  meeting.  The  inter-trade 
conference  also  included  a 
Wednesday  morning  session  con¬ 
cerning  “Better  Selling — the  Key 
to  More  Jobs.” 

Queried  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
as  to  the  outlook  for  fall  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  most  of  the  re¬ 
tail  executives  exnressed  the 
opinion  there  would  be  no  cut 
in  volume  regardless  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  merchandise  shortages. 

Donald  A.  Fowler  of  Porteous 
Mitchell  &  Braun  Co.,  Portland. 
Me.,  and  chairman  of  the  NRDG 
Committee  on  Better  Selling, 
who  had  earlier  given  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  to  the 
conference,  said:  “There  will 
be  no  decrease  in  newspaper 
advertising  regardless  of  the 
state  of  stocks.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  inventories,  while  more  in¬ 
complete  than  last  year,  are 
really  heavier.  The  store  will 
continue  to  take  all  the  news¬ 
paper  snace  it  can  get.” 

A  Midwest  retail  executive 
said:  “Of  course  a  severe  mer¬ 
chandise  shortage  would  affect 
newspaper  advertising  if  it  hap¬ 
pened,  but  I  don't  think  the  fall 
picture  will  be  that  bad.” 

In  Mr.  Wolfs  opinion  “the 
retailers  who  have  been  so 
heavily  restricted  since  the  war 
will  continue  to  take  all  the 
newspaper  space  available  to 
them — goods  shortage  or  not. 
There  will  always  be  enough 
millinery  to  promote.”  he  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  chuckle. 

■ 

AMA  Vet  Committeee 

The  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  has  announced  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  Committee  in 
Personnel  and  Placement  under 
George  H.  Allen,  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  chapter. 
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Advertising  Artists 
Hold  Own  Show 

Proof  that  advertising  artists 
are  aesthetically  competent  af¬ 
ter  agency  hours,  too,  is  in  the 
display  of  oil  paintings,  pastels, 
water  colors  and  sketches  adorn¬ 
ing  the  walls  of  a  section  of  the 
Benton  &  Bowles  art  department, 
on  exhibit  June  21  to  July  5. 

With  contributions  from 
Charles  Faldi,  agency  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  as  well  as  from  some  of 
the  youngest  members  of  the 
art  staff  and  those  in  between, 
the  exhibit  is  representative  of 
work  done  over  weekends,  dur¬ 
ing  vacations  and  in  evening  art 
classes. 

Joseph  Clark,  who  is  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  show  com¬ 
mittee,  reports  that  all  work  was 
submitted  voluntarily.  To  keep 
the  whole  affair  on  the  “fun” 
basis,  no  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded. 


1,435  Tons  Extra 
In  WPB  List 

Twenty-four  newspapers  have 
obtained  extra-quota  grants  of 
newsprint  aggregating  1.435  tons 
on  appeals  before  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board’s  Appeals  Board, 
in  the  sixth  list  covering  grants 
of  tonnage  made  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1945. 


Sewsfoper  Tons 

PuthoH  Eauir .  5 

Simthern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Hot 

Springs.  Ark . 7 

■llliambrtt  (Cal.)  Post  Advocate.  ...  4 

Herkricy  (Cal.)  Gasette .  1 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  Cititen  Nctvs...  16 

■Son  Mateo  (Cai.)  Times .  7* 

Bristol  (Conn.)  Press .  .1 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star .  .)0* 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times .  51 

Ct'icago  Defender  . ,....  164 

B'iehtta  (Kan.)  Beoeon .  68 

Alr.randria  (Lji.)  Town  Talk....  13 

D  troil  ^fi^higan  Chronicle .  13 

Kmsas  City  (Mo.)  Call .  27 

Hastings  (Neh.)  Tribune  .  5 

/.as  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review  Journal.  23 

.V  York  National  Herald .  20 

.dshevUle  (N.  C.)  Citixen  Times.  .  2 

McAlester  (Okla.)  News  Capital.  8 

P'loxville  (Tenn.)  Journal .  381 

Kaoxvilte  (Tenn.)  NewS’Sentine! .  .  559 
.S'lin  .dngelo  (Tex.)  Standard  Times  4 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News .  14 

Seattle  Post  Intelligeneer .  10* 


•.Supplementary. 

The  permanent  addition  to  the 
quarterly  quota  of  the  Indian- 
ola  (la.)  Hecord-Herald  and 
Tribune  was  increased  by  the 
appeals  board  from  six-tenths  to 
1.2  tons,  efitective  second  quarter. 


OPA  Director 
Bowles  Leaves 
His  Ad  Agency 

Chester  P.  Bowles.  OPA  ad¬ 
ministrator,  is  withdrawing  from 
Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency 
of  which  he  was 
a  founder,  it 
was  announced 
this  week.  He 
has  most  re¬ 
cently  served  as 
vice  -  chairman 
of  the  board. 

A  spokesman 
for  Mr.  Bowles 
told  Editor  & 

Publisher  in 
Washington  that 
’the  OPA  ad-  Bowles 
ministrator  has 

not  had  any  physical  or  operat¬ 
ing  connection  with  the  agency 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
has  no  present  intention  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Benton  &  Bowles,  and 
since  1942  has  been  disposing  of 
his  financial  interest;  therefore 
the  board  of  directors  agreed 
there  no  longer  was  any  reason 
for  continuing  his  name  on  the 
firm’s  masthead.” 

According  to  Atherton  W. 
Hobler,  chairman  of  the  agency’s 
board,  the  action  follows  the 
agency’s  policy  of  keeping  own¬ 
ership  in  the  hands  of  active 
members.  It  is  now  owned  by 
17  executives,  he  said,  none  of 
whom  has  outright  control. 

Mr.  Bowles  and  William  B. 
Benton,  who  severed  connections 


with  the  agency  about  four 
years  ago  and  is  now  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  Inc.,  vice-president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development, 
founded  the  advertising  firm  in 
1929.  Mr.  Hobler  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  them  as  an  owner 
in  1932,  when  the  firm  was  in- 
corpeirated. 

Mr.  Bowles  gave  first  eviilence 
that  he  was  disposing  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  agency  during  a 
hearing  of  the  House  un-Amer¬ 
ican  activities  committee. 

■ 

Canadian  Publisher, 
Thomas  Miller,  Dead 

Thomas  Miller,  69,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Saskatchewan  for 
the  past  four  months  and  dean 
of  newspaper  men  in  the  prov¬ 
ince.  died  in  Regina.  Sask.. 
June  20. 

Publisher  of  the  Moose  Jaw 
Times-Herald,  Mr.  Miller  had 
been  associated  with  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  for  half  a  century.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  old 
Western  Associated  Press,  the 
first  co-operative  news  service 
in  Western  Canada  and  the 
forerunner  (xf  The  Canadian 
Press.  He  had  been  a  director 
of  the  Canadian  Press  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Miller  start^  his  career 
as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the  old 
Regina  Standard,  and  when  he 
was  only  17  was  selected  by  the 
late  Walter  Scott  to  go  to  Moose 
Jaw  as  foreman  of  the  printing 
plant  of  the  Moose  Jaw  Timet. 
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Grand  Island 
Is  a  Must 

On  Your  Nebraska 
Advertising  List 

The  3rd  City 
in  the  State 
and  the 

Central  Nebraska  Market 
—  Servd  by  — 

The  Grand  Island 
Independent 

National  .Advertising  Representatives: 

Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates 
New  York  Chicago  Omaha  Denver 
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**  Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one~hoss  shay, 
That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 
It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day 


ILlIE  DEACON  may  have  succeeded  in  constructing  such  a  vehicle  but  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  last  few  years  shows  that  the  odds  are  against  cars  giving 
constant  servic*e  for  any  such  period. 

It  is  tremendously  important  that  everyone  take  the  best  possible  care  of 
his  present  automobile. 

If  the  nation’s  transportation  system  is  to  be  kept  running,  private  vehicles 
must  be  maintained.  Each  owner  should  have  his  brakes  checked  carefully — 
see  that  the  motor  is  properly  lubricated — take  care  of  minor  trouble  before 
it  threatens  his  car’s  operation. 


Pnblifthed  in  the  Interest  of  Street  and  Highimy  Safety 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR  A  PURLISHERfer  Jmm  30.  1945 
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Watch  Super  Market 
For  Soles  Ingenuity 


By  Jerry  Walker 

WHEN  merchandise  fills  the 

shelves  and  crowds  the  stock- 
rooms  again,  the  major  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  local  department 
store’s  community  service  wilt 
come  from  the  neighborhood 
Super  -  Market.  These  stores, 
which  have  shown  how  easily 
salep  can  be  increased  merely 
by  putting  things  within  reach 
of  oustomers,  are  preparing  to 
briqg  back  into  vogue  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Store  notion  of  shopping. 

While  Marshall  Field's  store 
in  Chicago  talks  about  a  new 
department  for  selling  airplanes 
after  the  war,  the  Super-Market 
people  unfold  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  post-war  shopping 
centers  where  groceries  may 
become  mere  sales  leaders,  the 
main  business  in  hand  bei.ig  the 
sale  of  dry  goods,  hardware  and 
specialty  merchandise  whi<^ 
can  be  packaged. 

Many  newspaper  advertising 
men  have  acquired  the  wise 
habit  of  hobnobbing  with  the 
progressive  Super-Market  oper¬ 
ators  in  their  cities  because  they 
have  come  to  realize  that  Super 
and  Market  are  capitalized 
words  denoting  a  system  of 
marketing  which  is  promoted 
by  an  alert  organization,  called 
an  institute,  of  merchants  from 
coast  to  coast.  Their  combined 
study  of  buying  habits  leads  to 
numerous  experiments  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  seen  in  the  postwar 
stores  they  have  had  designed. 

Consistent  Advertisers 

The  average  Super-Market 
has  been  vising  large  space  in 
newspapers,  with  a  high  degree 
of  consistency,  and  the  addition 
of  many  new  wares  to  the  one- 
stop  shopping  center  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  due  to  change  the  Super 
from  a  once-a-week  schedule  to 
a  daily  promotion  of  bargains. 
For  some  time,  a  market  oper¬ 
ator  here  and  there  has  strayed 
from  the  pack  and  run  copy  on 
other  days  than  Thursday  to  test 
out  whether  housewives  can  be 
lured  into  the  store  more  than 
once  a  week. 

There  have  been  “Monday 
Bargains”  and  “Scarce  Item” 
days,  and  there  have  been  at¬ 
tractions  in  the  way  of  food 
demonstrations,  special  music, 
and  give-aways.  It  has  all  been 
part  of  the  design  for  postwar 
living  and  the  plan  of  Super- 
Markets  to  integrate  selling  to 
an  extent  that  the  department 
store  hasn't  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  with  its  elaborate  sales- 
help  system  and  stocking  of 
many  items  which  only  a  clear¬ 
ance  sale  can  move  in  any  great 
quantity. 

The  Super-Market  will  deal  in 
the  ready-to-pickup  merchan¬ 
dise  but  will  also  expand  its 
selling  technique  to  the  point  of 
having  “purchasing  counsellors" 
— someone  on  hand  in  each  de¬ 
partment  of  the  store  to  assist  a 
buyer  and  perhaps  coax  a  little. 
The  main  selling,  however,  is  to 
be  done  by  advertising,  by  pack- 
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aging,  by  easy  access  in  a  store, 
and  by  brand  names,  to  a  great 
extent.  That  comes  on  good 
authority  from  the  editors  of 
Super  -  Market  Merchandising 
who  survey  the  business  con¬ 
stantly. 

The  architect's  dream  store  of 
the  future  is  a  circular,  one- 
floor  emporium  into  which  the 
shopper  may  drive  a  car  to  a 
certain  stall,  then  walk  around 
progressively  through  a  variety 
of  merchandise  sections,  where 
goods  are  displayed  in  enticing 
surroundings,  and  emerge  at  a 
checkout  counter  not  far  from 
the  parked  car.  A  conveyor  belt 
system,  meanwhile,  has  carried 
the  container  into  which  the 
shopper  has  tossed  various  pur¬ 
chases.  All  the  time,  too,  there 
has  been  music  either  from 
radio  or,  as  so  many  stores  al¬ 
ready  have,  piped-in  concerts. 
There  may  be  other  forms  of 
entertainment;  noted  actors  in 
personal  appearance  shows, 
comedians,  trained  dogs,  or 
other  vaudeville. 

How  to  'Soiten'  Customers 

The  smart  Super  operator 
won’t  be  found  lacking  in  the 
methods  of  “softening"  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  Even  in  newspaper  copy 
which  used  to  be  a  headache  for 
the  composing  room  with  its 
smash  type  and  dash  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  being  brightened  with 
cartoons,  jokes,  and  well-writ¬ 
ten  shopping  advice  and  recipes 
in  the  lighter  vein.  The  big, 
black  price  tag  is  on  the  way 
out,  with  the  help  of  OPA  ceil¬ 
ings,  but  price  will  return  in  a 
more  dignified  form  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  when  general 
merchandise  is  offered.  The 
main  theme  for  copy,  however, 
will  be  subtle  reasons  why  any¬ 
one  should  want  any  item. 

Because  the  Super-Market  has 
built  its  popularity  on  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  a  thrifty  place 
to  buy  groceries,  the  operators 
will  be  found  among  those  fight¬ 
ing  for  modification  of  fair¬ 
trade  contract  laws  in  some 
states  which  prevent  loss  lead¬ 
ers,  and  for  repeal  of  other 
statutes  which  prohibit  the  sale 
of  drugs  and  cosmetics  in  other 
than  registered  pharmacies. 

With  the  self-service  system, 
the  Supers  have  attracted  more 
male  shoppers  than  any  other 
mercantile  group,  and  men  have 
been  found  to  buy  many  more 
items  for  the  family  larder  than 
women,  who  usually  shop  from 
previously-prepared  lists.  The 
task  of  the  copy  writer  for  the 
postwar  trading  center  shapes 
up  into  one  of  holding  the  male 
traffic  and  attracting  the  women 
away  from  the  department 
stores.  A  few  Supers  have 
turned  to  agencies  to  help  them 
find  the  answers;  some  others 
have  set  up  elaborate  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  which  are  al¬ 
ready  responsible  for  a  very 
definite  change  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  grocery  and  produce 
announcements. 


'Tva  had  a  flattering  offer  from 
Karl's  Super  Market."  —  Herb 
Williams,  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

To  those  who  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Super-Market 
way  of  merchandising,  it  won’t 
be  a  shock  to  find  one  of  them 
promoting  the  sale  of  home 
freezing  units,  gas  and  electric 
ranges,  and  other  household  ap¬ 
pliances  which  don't  fit  into  a 
little  wire  basket  on  wheels, 
with  the  week’s  assortment  of 
food. 

Along  with  the  home-freezer 
promotion,  for  instance,  there 
will  be  a  barrage  of  sales  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  department,  and  all 
kinds  of  specials  in  meat. 

In  other  words,  the  Super- 
Market  operators  believe  they 
can  integrate  the  sale  of  most 
merchandise  and  they’re  confi¬ 
dent  they  know  how  to  get 
traffic  into  their  stores.  Getting 
the  customers  out  has  always 
been  the  stumbling  block  to 
greater  sales,  since  the  check¬ 
out  lanes  have  proved  to  be 
bottlenecks,  especially  on  Fri¬ 
day  nights.  Some  of  the  stores 
went  to  work  on  that  situation 
and  achieved  some  success,  first 
by  running  ads  on  Monday  to 
draw  crowds  away  from  week¬ 
ends,  and  next  by  establishing 
“express”  lines  —  where  shop¬ 
pers  with  less  than  $5  in  pur¬ 
chases  were  routed  through  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  jammed  up  in 
a  line  of  heavy  buyers. 

The  postwar  plan  aims  to  at¬ 
tract  more  frequent  visits  to  the 
markets,  and  that,  obviously, 
means  more  frequent  adver¬ 
tising. 


Yn  Can  Sdl  BOTH 
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Ohio’s  Secood  Largest 
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Toledo  of  Future 
Model  Ready  for 
Public  to  View 

On  July  4,  the  city  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  will  exhibit  a  61-foot 
model  of  "Toledo  Tomorrow.” 
Approximately  $250,000  has  been 
spent  over  a  period  of  2V4  years, 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  group  of  government,  busi¬ 
ness  and  education  officials. 

This  model  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  post-war  reconstruction 
and  involves  a  separation  of 
business,  industrial  and  residen¬ 
tial  districts  and  a  consolidation 
of  rail  lines.  The  object  in  dis¬ 
playing  the  model  is  to  gain 
widespread  public  support  for 
civic  improvements  according  to 
an  integrated  plan. 

The  huge  47-section  model  was 
recently  brought  to  completion 
in  New  York  under  the  direction 
of  Norman  Bel  Geddes,  industrial 
designer,  in  collaboration  with 
Major  Alexander  de  Seversky, 
aviation  engineer;  Earle  An¬ 
drews,  highway  authority,  and 
the  late  Col.  Henry  M.  Waite, 
widely  known  railroad  consul¬ 
tant. 

The  model  features  a  central 
terminal  for  air.  rail  and  bus 
transportation,  an  air  freight 
terminal  and  relocation  of  much 
of  the  city’s  heavy  industry.  It 
calls,  also  for  consolidated 
freight  yards,  an  express  high¬ 
way  system  to  eliminate  motor 
traffic  congestion  and  a  business 
district  surrounded  by  parks  and 
residential  communities. 


A  Great  Bank  . . . 

In  a  Great  State  . . . 
In  WINSTON-SALEM! 

A  city’s  progress  is  often 
marked  by  the  growth  of  its 
financial  institutions  and  Win¬ 
ston  -  Salem  is  no  exception. 
Winston-Salem’s  growth  has 
been  typified  in  recent  years 
by  the  rapid  development  of 
its  banks. 

An  example  is  the  Wacho¬ 
via  Bank  &  Trust  Company, 
hijadquarters  in  Winston- 
Salem.  In  the  past  year  this 
great  bank  has  jumped  to  67th 
place  among  the  nation’s  14,- 
700  banks  ...  a  gain  of  seven 
places  UP  the  ladder  over  the 
previous  year. 

An  ACTIVE  market?  Yes 
.  .  .  and  a  “MUST”  for  adver¬ 
tisers  in  North  Carolina  is 
Winston-Salem. 

Journal  and  Sentinel 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

National  RepreMtntativtt: 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
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Super-transport 


The  new  Boeing  C-97  Army  Transport,  mili¬ 
tary  version  of  the  miglity  Stratocruiser,  has 
already  made  world  headlines  by  crossing  the 
continent  at  an  average  speed  of  383  miles 
per  hour.  But  there  are  other  facts  about  this 
versatile  airplane  that  are  just  as  startling. 
Among  them  are  payload  capacity  and  low 
operating  cost. 

In  post-war  service  the  Boeing  Stratocruiser, 
accommodating  72  to  108  passengers,  will 
make  possible  more  comfort,  safety  and  econ¬ 
omy  for  air  travelers.  Cross-continent  delivery 
of  "red-ball”  freight  on  a  one-day  schedule 
can  also  be  regular  procedure.  And  both  fares 


and  cargo  rates  can  be  reduced.  High  cruising 
speed,  great  carrying  capacity  and  ease  of  load¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  give  the  Stratocruiser 
amazingly  low  direct  operating  costs. 

As  a  military  transport,  the  C-97  can  carry 
1 20  fully  armed  troops;  or  several  score  litter 
cases  with  medical  attendants;  or  two  medium- 
size  trucks,  plus  other  cargo.  Furthermore,  the 
trucks  can  drive  right  in,  using  a  built-in  ramp 
at  the  rear  of  the  plane. 

Special  equipment  cuts  loading  time  to  a 
minimum.  The  airplane’s  self-contained  elec¬ 
tric  power-hoist  picks  up  heavy  freight  and 
positions  it  wherever  wanted  in  the  upper  deck. 


At  the  same  time,  the  two  lower-deck  com¬ 
partments  can  be  loaded  through  side  doors. 

The  aerodynamic  advancements  built  into 
this  first  true  super-transport  of  the  future  are 
the  result  of  Boeing’s  long  experience  in  the 
design  and  production  of  four-engine  aircraft 
—  the  Flying  Fortress  and  Superfortress  —  the 
Boeing  Stratoliners  operated  by  TWA  and  Pan 
American,  and  the  Pan  American  Clippers. 

After  victory,  Boeing  leadership  in  research, 
design,  engineering  and  manufacture  will 
bring  you  the  Stratocruiser  and  other  forward 
strides  in  air  transport.  You  can  he  sure  .  .  . 
if  it’s  "Built  by  Boeing"  it’s  out  in  front. 


DEtIGNEM  OF  THE  B-Zt  SUPER  FORTtlESS  •  THE  FLYING  FORTRESS  .  THE  NEW  STRATOCRUISER  VI  V 

THE  KAVOET  TRAINER  •  THE  STRATOLINER  .  PAN  AMERICAN  CLIPPERS 
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Finish  the  Fight  —  with  War  Bonds 
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Amy  Ground  forces  airborno  troops  loading  a  Botng  C>97  Transport 


it  would  take  time  to  select  and 
train  an  adequate  staff  and  to 
install  the  necessary  mechanical 
equipment,  and,  of  course,  war¬ 
time  conditions  make  the  prob¬ 
lems  even  more  difficult.” 

The  study  will  initially  apply 
to  newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  and  will  eventoally 
cover  all  financial  and  insurance 
advertising  in  the  more  im¬ 
portant  general  and  specialized 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Sep¬ 
arate  tabulations  will  be  given 
for  each  medium.  Separations 
will  also  be  made  according  to 
areas. 

To  determine  dollar  value, 
figures  closely  approximating  the 
space  will  be  calculated  at  the 
newspaper’s  transient  rate.  “I 
know  many  advertisers  enjoy 
the  contract  rate.”  he  said,  “but 
since  in  the  study  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  cost  of  electroplates, 
etc.,  I  feel  that  the  difference 
between  the  transient  and  tho 
contract  rate  would  more  than 
balance  the  reduction.” 

Preliminary  analytical  reports, 
based  on  typical  ads  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  proving 
highly  useful,  he  indicated.  For 
example,  in  a  study  of  108  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  59  cities  it 
was  learned  that  40%  had  found 
it  necessary,  because  of  news¬ 
print  shortages,  to  place  def¬ 
inite  ceilings  on  the  size  of  finan¬ 
cial  ads.  Others,  although  hav¬ 
ing  no  definite  ceilings,  have 
limited  sizes  to  the  minimum 
required  for  effective  presenta¬ 
tion  of  copy  in  individual  cases. 

The  same  analysis  showed  that 
40%  of  the  papers  are  currently 
publishing  relatively  more  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  than  in  pre-war 
times,  46%  are  publishing  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  proportion 
and  only  14%  are  publishing 
relatively  less. 

“Bank  advertising  has  been 
increasing  steadily  for  the  past 
two  years,”  Mr.  Winship  said. 

“Why?  Because  of  the  growing 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
financial  institutions  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  really  worthwhile  ac¬ 
tivity,  not  just  as  something  to 
be  done  as  a  matter  of  course. 
And  business  conditions  are  fa- 
vorafble,  permitting  expansion  of 
operations  and  pr^ts.” 

■ 

Elected  to  AFA 

The  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  has  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  the  New  Orleans  Item 
and  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  News. 


Winship  Develops 
Financial  Ad  Study 


NAEA  Committee 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associ¬ 
ation  Committee  on  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  Relations,  headed 
by  James  W.  Egon.  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times,  were  aimounced 
this  week  by  Robert  K.  Drew, 
advertisinq  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  NAEA 
president. 

They  are:  Ken  Dennett, 
O'Mora  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.;  Harry 
L  Hopkins,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin;  Horry  Cooper,  New  Cas¬ 
tle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times;  C.  E 
Phillips,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star 
Robert  C.  Hall,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  &  Gazette  and  Wil- 
Ham  Wallace.  Toronto  (Con.) 
Star. 

Mr.  Drew  confirmed  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Egan  as 
chairman  mode  in  April  (E  & 
P.  April  7,  p.  7)  by  Henry  W. 
Manz,  retiring  NAEA  president, 
at  the  time  establishment  of 
the  committee  was  aimounced. 

The  committee,  which  will 
strive  for  improved  relation¬ 
ships  between  advertising 
agencies  and  newspapers, 
will  most  July  19. 


A  STATISTICAL  study  of  bank-  and  methods  designed  to  over- 
ing  advertising  which  will  come  indecision  and  to  incite 
give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  action. 

the  promotional  efforts  of  flnan-  “You  see,  each  ad,”  Mr.  Win- 
cial  institutions  in  the  United  ship  elaborated,  “seeks  to  at- 
States  is  ^ing  developed  by  tract  primary  attention  for  one 
Glen  B.  Winship,  head  of  the  special  issue.  However,  in  that 
financial  department  of  Gunn-  same  ad  other  issues  are  men- 
Mears  Advertising  Agency,  New  tioned  in  either  supplemental  or 
York. 

As  Mr.  Winship  explained  to 
Editor  “Advertis- 

men  in  the  financial  are 
seriously  lack 

of  precise  and  comprehensive  in-  ^ 

formation  as  to  the  amounts  be- 
ing  spent  currently  to  advertise 
specific  financial  services  and 
the  methods  being  employed  to 
make  such  advertising  effective. 

We  propose  to  make  such  infor- 
mation  available.” 

For  example,  he  said,  a  JfSSr  S 

bank  is  seeking  business  loans 
is  important  that  it  know  how 
much  is  being  spent  by  banks. 
factors,  commercial  discount 
companies  and  brokers  to  attract 
such  loans  any  given  area. 

It  is  important  that  it  know 
what  proportion  of  this  expen- 
diture  directed  primarily 
toward  “small”  business,  ter- 
mination  or  reconversion  loans, 
accounts  receivable,  commodity, 

inventory  and  warehouse  loans,  ^^^B 

term 

“Ofjeven  greater  importance,” 
a  scien- 


Mr.  Winship  said, 
tlflc  analysis  of  methods  of 
‘sales  arguments’  embodied  in 
such  advertising.” 

Dollar  Breakdown 
The  study,  to  be  issued  as  a  incidental  fashion.  Compilations 
monthly  bulletin  to  subscribers  on  these  are  also  made.” 
will  provide  a  breakdown  of  ’The  summaries  will  not  have 
financial  advertising  in  newspa-  any  stereotyped  treatment,  he 
pers,  magazines  and  other  print-  continued.  The  tables  will  be 
ed  media  according  to  the  dollar  supplemented  with  comments  on 
value  by  purposes  as  indicated  any  outstanding  or  unusual  de- 
by  the  degree  of  emphasis.  In  velopments,  graphs  showing  sig- 
addition.  supplementary  reports  nificant  trends  and  pertinent  ex¬ 
on  each  service  or  type  that  re-  amples. 

celves  part  mention  giving  de-  The  study  should  not  only 
tails  as  to  method  will  be  of-  prove  helpful  to  the  financial  ad- 
fered.  vertiser  as  a  “check”  on  what  he 

Under  the  arrangement,  it  was  is  attempting  to  do  but  should 
brought  out.  it  will  be  possible  also  enable  him  to  add  to  the 
for  a  savings  bank  to  get  a  productiveness  of  his  copy.  Mr. 
summary  of  savings  bank  and  Winship  said, 
mortgage  advertising  and  omit  Well  versed  in  both  the  flnan- 
material  pertaining  to  term  cial  and  advertising  fields,  Mr. 
loans  or  other  types  of  advertis-  Winship  was  at  one  time  flnan- 
ing.  Or  it  can  request  the  sav-  cial  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
ings  bank  summary  one  month  Press,  later  was  associated  with 
and  another  the  next.  a  public  relations  organization 

As  plans  stand  now.  there  will  and  for  the  past  nine  years  was 
be  25  separate  reports.  That  in  charge  of  bank  advertising 
number,  however,  will  probably  for  the  New  York  Times. 
be  increased  as  the  study  goes  It  was  during  the  period,  with 
along.  Mr.  Winship  said.  the  Times,  while  contacting  the 

'nSmlated  separately  in  the  larger  financial  institutions  in 
analyses  of  ads  are  such  factors  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  that  he 
as  ideas  associated  with  the  de-  become  impressed  with  the  need 
sire  for  gain;  personal  and  vica-  for  such  a  study.  After  four 
rious  benefits  held  forth  as  in-  years  of  work  to  iron  out  the 
ducements;  claims  made  by  the  kinks  in  the  ^  idea  he  joinra 
advertisers  to  increase  confi-  Gunn-Mears  this  spring  to  estab- 
dence  in  their  ability  to  perform  lish  a  financial  advertising  de- 
the  service  offered;  statements  partment  and  to  start  the  study, 
regarding  the  scope  service;  “We  cannot  yet  estimate  how 
statements  regarding  prices,  soon  the  monthly  reports  will 
rates  fees  or  terms;  methods  of  be  available,  Mr.  Winship  said, 
attracting  and  holding  attention  “Even  under  normal  conditions 
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R.  s.  Platt  papor*^ 
Advertislns  Manager 
Main  Line  Ttmee 


Glen  B.  Winship 


“Recently  we  had  a  complaint 
from  a  subscriber  whose  paper 
was  deilvered  a  ilttie  iate  by 
her  carrier  boy  on  a  couple  of 
Issues.  She  said  she  wanted  It 
as  soon  as  possible  because  she 
wanted  to  read  the  ads  ...  for 
very  often  the  merchants  on 
the  Main  Line  in  Ardmore  and 
Suburban  Square,  particularly, 
had  merchandise  which  was  not 
obtainable  in  the  downtown 
Philadelphia  stores. 

“And  often  do  we  hear  remarks 
such  as  these.  ‘Advertisements 
in  the  Main  Line  Times  are  an 
invitation  to  buy — not  just  a 
suggrestloni’  ‘If  you  have  a 
product  to  sell,  a  consistent 
campaign  of  advertising  in  the 
Main  Line  Times  will  get  you 
readership  of  people  who  want 
to  buy.’ 

“We  publish  three  newspapers, 
the  Main  Line  Times,  the  Up¬ 
per  Darby  News  and  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier.  Together 
they  give  you  over  160,000  read¬ 
ers.  NOTE;  Bargain  rates  when 
you  buy  all  three.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pe. 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 


ROOFS  OF 
ROGRESS. 


ABC  City  Zona  Population 

1940  .  34,274 

1945  .  54,127 

(Par.  2S,  Pub.  Stmt.) 

Gas  ^ 

Meters  ^ 

(1940)  7,205 

(1944)  10.952 

TEXARKANA 
GAZETTE  -  NEWS 

Texarksaa,  Ark-Taxaa  j 
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In  the  pump  yard  of  Crude  Oil  Refinery  Pipe  Still  No.  7,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


And  Now  You  Can  Score  IN 
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am  PREP  ARE J)l 


Two  AP  stafFs,  on  the  battlefronts  and  in  the  offices  of  AP  Newsfeatures,  are  at 
work  on  your  victory  editions. 


The  first  PACIFIC  PREPAREDNESS  pages  are  shown  here  and  others  will 
follow  fo  help  you  produce  the  same  kind  of  smash  newspaper  on  V-J 
Day  that  you  put  out  with  AP  Newsfeatures  material  on  V-E  Day. 


PACIFIC  PREPAREDNESS,  covering  every  ph  ase  of  the  war  with 
Japan,  will  be  sent  you  by  mail  and  by  wire— right  up  fo  dead- 

I 

line.  Mail  copy  is  graphically  illustrated,  complete 
with  maps,  charts,  photos  and  drawings  and  is 
available  in  mat  form. 


For  full  information  address  the  basic  feature 
service 
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**Already  we  have  some  of  the  new 
Pacific  Preparedness  material 
and  we  plan  to  put  it  into  type  at 
an  early  date.  Proofs  that  I  saw, 
along  with  the  accompanying 
mats,  convince  me  that  this  job 
will  be  comparable  with  your  for¬ 
mer  accomplishments  on  Victory- 
over-Germany  preparedness 
which  enabled  us  to  do  what  I 
consider  the  best  single  service  we 
have  ever  performed  for  readers 
of  the  Raleigh  Times.'* 

John  A.  Park,  Publisher 
Raleigh,  IS.  C.  Times 


**We  found  the  European  mate¬ 
rial  prepared  in  advance  by  AP 
Newsfeatures  to  be  completely 
and  thoroughly  done.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  you  are  preparing  in 
a  similar  way  for  the  end  of  the 
Japanese  phase  of  the  war." 

Robert  C.  ISotson, 
Managing  Editor 
The  Portland  Oregonian. 


“Let  me  congratulate  AP  News- 
features  on  its  wonderful  Pacific 
Preparedness  pages.  The  job  is 
tops.” 

Robert  Berrellez, 
Managing  Editor 
Nogales,  Arizona,  Hertdd 
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“FUNDAMENTAL  FREEDOMS" 

IT  IS  disappointing  that  the  Charter  of 
the  Unit^  Nations  Security  Organiza¬ 
tion  does  not  refer  specifically  to  “free- 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  communication  and  freedom  of  exchange 
of  information”  for  the  post-war  world. 
The  Charter  does  state  that  the  United 
Nations  “shall  promote  universal  respect 
for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis¬ 
tinction  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion.' 
It  also  states  that  the '  International  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  “may  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  purpose  of  promot¬ 
ing  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all.” 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  head  of  the  American 
delegation  at  San  Francisco,  wrote  to  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  chairman  of  the  ASNE  Com¬ 
mittee  of  World  Freedom  of  Information. 
June  16  that  “I  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
United  States  delegation  regard  freedom 
of  speech  as  one  of  the  fundamental  free¬ 
doms  referred  to  in  this  Charter.  It  is  our 
further  understanding  that  freedom  of 
speech  includes  freedom  of  the  press,  free¬ 
dom  of  communication  and  freedom  of 
exchange  of  information.” 

Mr.  Stettinius  farther  stated  “that  when 
a  Commission  is  established  the  United 
States  Government  will  urge  that  it  should 
promptly  study  the  means  of  promoting 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  communi¬ 
cation,  and  fuller  fiow  of  knowledge  and  of 
information  between  all  peoples.  In  the 
meantime  we  shall  press  forward  our 
active  efforts  to  further  these  objectives 
in  every  practicable  way.” 

Encouraging  as  is  this  statement  from 
our  government  leaders  as  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  they  place  on  parts  of  the  Charter, 
we  need  only  to  read  the  report  of  the 
ASNE  Committee  following  its  round-the- 
world  trip  to  see  how  differently  “human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms”  are  re¬ 
garded  in  various  countries. 

As  the  United  States  member  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  and  chairman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  delegation  -in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Stettinius  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  expound  his 
views  on  this  subject  for  further  action. 
His  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one  when  he 
is  confronted  by  governments  who  have 
had  a  taste  of  censorship  and  controlled 
news  agencies  and  do  not  see  the  reasons 
for  departing  from  that  practice. 

Mr.  Stettinius  and  his  associates  are  go¬ 
ing  to  need  plenty  of  support  from  the 
other  nations  who  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  in  no  uncertain  terms  in  favor  of 
these  freedoms.  They  are  also  going  to 
need  vigorous  support  by  editors  at  home. 

American  editors  cannot  afford  to  relax 
for  a  single  instant  in  their  campaign  to 
obtain  these  world-wide  guarantees.  They 
not  only  must  be  incorporated  in  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  organ¬ 
ization  but  they  must  also  be  written  into 
the  peace  treaties. 

Such  guarantees  are  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  obtain.  Constant  hammering  on 
the  subject  and  vigilance  will  be  required 
of  all  editors  to  keep  these  ideals  in  the 
foreground.  Mr.  Stettinius  cannot  alone 
win  this  victory  for  world  freedom. 


Bui  let  U8,  who  are  of  the  clay,  he  soher, 
putting  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love; 
and  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation. 

Thessalonians,  V ;  8. 


BACK  TO  SUPREME  COURT 

THE  Associated  Press  Board  of  Directors 
has  made  a  wise  decision  to  return  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  a  rehearing  on  its 
case. 

Last  week  we  pointed  out  the  danger 
involved  in  the  lower  court’s  retention  of 
the  cause  against  AP  for  any  further  action 
that  might  be  considered  necessary. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  AP  con¬ 
cerning  the  anti-trust  suit  now  states:  “It 
is  highly  desirable  to  canvass  every  ave¬ 
nue  that  may  provide  relief  from  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  ever  having  to  operate  under 
the  permanent  supervision  of  the  courts.” 

Such  supervision  would  amount  to  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  an  agency  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  would  be  setting  a  precedent  for 
further  government  regulation  and  control 
of  the  press. 

In  view  of  the  wide  divergence  of  rea¬ 
soning  among  the  eight  Supreme  Court 
justices  in  this  case  which  brought  a  split 
decision,  five  to  three,  and  five  opinions 
varying  in  thought,  it  is  hopeful  that  a 
rehearing  will  be  granted  and  that  ulti¬ 
mately  relief  from  court  supervision  will 
be  allowed  if  not  reversal  of  the  majority's 
opinion. 

It  is  recognized  everywhere  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  conjunction 
with  the  lower  court’s  order  is  ambiguous. 
Even  The  Nation,  hailing  the  twq  “victor¬ 
ies  for  liberals”  in  the  AP  and  Harry 
Bridges  opinions,  admits  that  “neither  de¬ 
cision  was  satisfactory.  Both  were  eva¬ 
sive.” 

NEWSPRINT  CASE 

DEFINITE  steps  by  the  War  Production 
Board  to  stop  unauthorized  use  of 
newsprint  started  to  bear  fruit  ihis  week 
with  the  conviction,  fine  and  imprisonment 
of  a  comic  book  publisher  who  was  found 
guilty  of  obtaining  paper  illegally  without 
a  WPB  certification. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  newsprint  have 
been  filtered  out  of  the  newspaper  market 
in  the  last  few  months  into  unauthorized 
usage  depriving  our  daily  and  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  of  their  allotted  share  and  dis¬ 
rupting  the  rationing  program  and  produc¬ 
tion  schedules. 

It  is  a  practice  that  should  be  stopped 
and  probably  will  be  stopped  by  federal 
authorities  taking  such  drastic  action.  It 
is  learned  that  other  publishers  are  under 
investigation  and  further  court  actions  are 
imminent. 


CRUSADING  WEEKLY 

A  GEORGIA  weekly  now  joins  the  ranks 
of  those  newspapers  that  have  fearlessly 
and  successfully  crusaded  against  graft 
and  corruption  in  public  offices  in  the  face 
of  threats  and  unfavorable  court  action. 

Milton  L.  Fleetwood,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cartersville  Tribune-News, 
campaigned  for  six  months  against  a  coun¬ 
ty  commissioner  and  his  associates  charg¬ 
ing  them  with  malfeasance  in  office.  Sure 
of  his  ground,  Fleetwood  continued  his 
crusade  even  after  a  grand  jury  in  April 
denounced  the  weekly  and  condemned  the 
attacks  as  “uncalled  for  and  unjustified.” 

.  The  editor  forced  the  county  to  submit 
to  an  outside  organization  of  auditors 
after  which  the  resignation  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  was  requested  and  two  of  his 
assistants  were  indicted  by  the  same  grand 
jury  which  had  previously  cleared  them. 

Fleetwood’s  example  has  aroused  other 
Georgia  editors  to  call  for  legislation  re¬ 
quiring  public  officials  to  publish  reports 
of  their  finances  and  activities.  His  is  also 
an  example  to  other  editors  in  the  country, 
daily  and  weekly,  that  fearless,  unselfish 
public  service  has  its  own  reward. 

NAVAL  POSTAL  POUCY 

SOME  editors  are  screaming  that  the  new 
Navy-Postal  regulations,  restricting 
newspaper  and  magazine  mailings  over¬ 
seas,  accepting  only  publications  that  are 
requested  in  writing  by  the  addressee,  will 
result  in  wasted  labor  and  terrific  expense 
to  newspapers.  It  is  true  that  publications 
will  bear  some  expense  in  meeting  Postal 
requirements  to  make  available  galley 
lists  of  overseas  subscribers  and  filing 
monthly  reports  on  the  number  of  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  But  we  fail  to  see  that  this 
maneuver  will  be  an  overpowering  task 
if  properly  handled. 

The  Navy  reports  that  its  mail  from  the 
San  Francisco  Fleet  Post  Office  alone  in¬ 
creased  more  than  50,000,000  pieces  in  one 
year  to  a  total  of  more  than  100.000.000 
pieces  in  May,  1945. 

It  would  be  wise  for  editors  to  cooperate 
to  the  full  extent  with  the  Navy  and  Post 
Office  knowing  their  problems.  Home  town 
boys  overseas  will  still  get  their  local  news¬ 
paper  if  they  want  it. 

CORRESPONDENTS'  MEDALS 

AT  LAST  some  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  development  of  a  suitable  medal  of 
honor  for  war  correspondents.  The  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  has  approved 
a  bill  to  create  a  new  distinguished  service 
news  medal. 

The  bill  is  a  substitute  for  one  which 
would  have  given  a  special  medal  to  the 
late  Ernie  Pyle  and  it  is  assumed  that  he 
will  be  the  first  to  receive  the  new  award. 
We  agree  with  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
grarh,  one  of  Pyle’s  papers,  that  he  “would 
have  been  pleased  by  the  Committee’s  de¬ 
cision  to  shelve  the  proposal  for  award  of 
a  special  medal  in  memory  of  him.  .  .  • 
We  believe  hfe  would  have  wanted  any 
honor  available  to  him  to  be  available, 
also,  to  other  ^rave  men  who  have  given 
or  risked  their  lives  as  reporters  of  the 
war.”  The  records  are  heavy  with  the  names 
of  American  newspaper  men  who  qualify- 
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albert  L.  miller,  president 
of  Federated  Publications. 
Inc.,  and  publisher  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News,  was  presented  Rotary  In¬ 
ternational’s  Red  Rose  citation 
for  civic  service  by  the  Battle 
Creek  Rotary  Club  during  30th 
anniversary  ceremonies.  His 
was  the  second  citation  to  be 
presented  by  the  club  during  its 
entire  history.  . 

A.  E.  VooRHiES,  publisher  of 
the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Courier, 
rounds  out  48  years  as  publisher 
of  the  southern  Oregon  daily 
July  1.  He  celebrated  his  76th 
birthday  recently  with  a  typical 
full  day  of  publishing,  job  shop 
and  radio  station  activities. 
Dean  of  Oregon  publishers,  he 
is  donor  of  the  Voorhies  Award 
for  outstanding  work  in  the 
Oregon  newspaper  field. 

3  John  W.  Clark,  a  director  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
^  News  Co.,  has  been  elected 
■;  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  College  General  Alumni 
Assn. 


Q  In  The  Business  Office 


\  BERT  F.  LACY,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Spo¬ 
kane  ( Wash. )  Spokesman-Re- 
-  view  and  Chronicle,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives’  Assn. 

Mack  Smythe,  for  the  past 
16  years  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Jackson  ( Miss. ) 
^  News,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  paper’s  national 
advertising  department  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Miss  Ruth  G.  James,  who 
resigned  after  the  death  of  her 
father.  Mr.  Smythe  has  been 
active  in  the  Association  ot 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  and  has  won  first 
prize  for  the  past  three  years 
for  National  Want  Ad  Week. 

Harry  J.  Birtley  has  been 
appointed  eastern  advertising 
f  manager  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
I  ence  Monitor. 

June  Tremblay  has  joined 
)  the  radio  and  promotion  staff 
j  of  the  New  Orleans  States.  She 
is  a  former  student  of  the  Uni- 
«  versity  of  Missouri. 

.  Ray  E.  Mohler,  circulation 
’’  manager  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  and  Telegraph  tor  20 
years,  has  resigned  to  become 
publisher  of  the  Brighton 
(Colo.)  Blade,  semi  -  weekly 
Adams  County  paper. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


f  DAVID  L.  KIRK.  Spokane 
( Wash. )  Chronicle  editorial 
writer,  won  first  prize  in  the 
best  editorial  writing  division 
of  the  First  Annual  Writers’ 
I  Conference,  sponsored  by  the 
^  University  of  Idaho  in  coopera- 
t  tion  with  the  Idaho  Federation 
of  Press  Women  and  the  Idaho 
Writers’  League.  His  prize- 
j  winning  editorial,  entitled 
‘  “Home  to  His  Hills,”  discussed 
President  Roosevelt’s  death. 


Frank  J.  Macomber,  city 
editor  of  the  Son  Diego  ( Cal. ) 
Union  since  Sept.,  1943.  has 
been  assigned 
to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau 
of  the  Copley 
papers  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  South¬ 
ern  California. 

Robert  W. 

Richards,  who 
has  headed  the 
bureau  since  it 
started  last 
July,  has  been 
been  accredited 
to  Adm.  Nim- 
itz’s  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Guam  and  has  gone 
overseas  on  a  two  months’  tour 
of  combat  zones.  Macomber 
was  city  editor  of  the  Son  Diego 
Sun  when  it  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  in  1939.  He  joined  the 
Union  in  August,  1942,  after  a 
stint  on  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald-Post. 

The  food  editor’s  desk  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  has  been 
taken  over  by  Mary  Hart,  a 
University  of  Minnesota  gradu¬ 
ate.  While  president  of  the 
Home  Economics  Assn.,  Miss 
Hart  helped  write  and  prepare 
a  cook  book.  She  has  worked 
in  a  cafeteria  and  as  a  cook  for 
the  Army,  more  recently  as  an 
assistant  cook  in  a  hospital. 

Hugh  Pendexter,  Jr.  and  Fred 
H.  Uthoff,  both  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  the 
latter  recently  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  are  editor  and 
assistant  editor,  respectively  of 
the  Philadelphia  Transportation 
Co.’s  reorganized  magazine  Off- 
Peak.  Ted  j.  McKenna,  night 
editor  in  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
AP  bureau,  will  take  charge  cxf 
the  bureau,  succeeding  Harry 
J.  Frawley,  transferred  to  Hon¬ 
olulu.  Lula  Martin,  San  Diego 
Tribune-Sun  reporter,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  McKenna. 

Frank  E.  Loomis,  for  25  years 
city  editor  of  the  Belvidere 
(Ill.)  Republican  and  later  city 
editor  and  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Vancouver  ( Wash. ) 
Sun,  has  joined  the  city  desk 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Jules  Maitland,  former  U.P. 
night  manager  in  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  who  was  with  U.P.  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  and  Pittsburgh,  has 
returned  to  Portland  as  night 
manager. 

Gloria  Swegman  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 


Capital  to  handle  agricultural 
news.  She  was  with  the  South¬ 
ern  Maryland  Times  and  the 
AP  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  for¬ 
merly  work^  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News  and  Washington 
Post. 

Marylyn  Nesbitt,  wbo  was  a 
board  of  trade  reporter  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1943,  has  returned  to  the 
paper  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
as  a  copyreader  on  the  market 
desk.  Marilynn  Potter,  a  copy 
girl  on  the  Star  Sunday  desk, 
then  on  the  market  desk,  has 
been  promoted  to  reporter,  cov¬ 
ering  the  Board  of  Trade  run. 

An  honorary  LL.D.  was  given 
Clifton  Utleya  NBC  news  an¬ 
alyst  formerly  with  AP,  at 
Lawrence  College,  June  24. 

Norman  (Pat)  Patterson, 
former  slot  man  on  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  paper. 
He  is  mayor  of  Highland  Park. 
Mich. 

Maryanna  Bennett  of  Jack- 
■son,  Mich.,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Jackson  Citi¬ 
zen-Patriot. 

Roy  Justus,  staff  cartoonist 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  State  Stettinius  requesting 
the  original  drawing  of  his 
United  Nations  conference  car¬ 
toon.  “The  Meeting  Will  Come  ; 
to  Order.”  After  a  year  as  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard,  Ben  ■ 
Holstrom  is  back  at  his  desk  at 
the  Star-Journal.  He  studied 
municipal  government  and  po¬ 
litical  economy.  I 

John  M.  Will  has  been  hon- 1 
orably  discharged  from  the ! 
Army  and  has  rejoined  the  re-  j 
portorial  staff  of  the'  Mobile 
( Ala. )  Press,  covering  the  city 
hall.  He  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Press  and  Register  about 
two  years  before  joining  the 
Army  and  prior  to  that  was  co¬ 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Prichard  ( Ala. )  Citizen. 

Charles  Horter,  New  York 
Daily  News  sports  editor,  will 
celebrate  his  25th  anniversary 
with  the  News  July  11. 

John  Dingman,  who  joined 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y. )  Union- 
Star  after  being  discharged 
from  Army  service  and  while 
still  studying  at  Siena  College, 
Loudonville.  has  left  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  to  the  tele- 
( Continued  on  Page  40)  I 


THERE'S  STILL  TIME! 

to  get  on  the  band-wagon  with  the  greatest  historical 
document  yet  to  come  out  of  World  War  II — raw,  in¬ 
criminating 
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BILL 

CUNNINGHAM 

Bill  Cunningham  is  olT  to 
Europe  by  plane.  First  stop 
was  Labrador.  He  reports  he 
was  struck  practically  dumb 
by  finding  the  thermometer  in 
the  SO’s,  whereas  he  always 
thought  of  Labrador  as  next 
of  kin  to  the  North  Pole. 
But — 

“Hold  on  to  your  hats  and 
the  side  rails. — The  pretty 
waitress  in  the  officers'  and 
transients'  mess  said,  T'm 
sorry  but  all  we've  got  left  is 
steak  dinners.’” 

Bill  Cunningham,  once  famed 
as  the  nation’s  highest'paid 
sports  writer,  has  swung  into 
the  field  of  column-writing 
with  a  lusty  sense  of  the  joy 
of  life  and  a  fresh,  keen  re¬ 
porter’s  eye  for  the  unusual 
and  human  in  his  slant  on 
things. 

This  European  series  prom¬ 
ises  the  kind  of  “steak  dinner” 
reporting  that  Cunningham 
fans  eat  up. 

To  get  this  series  please  write 
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graph  editor  to  join  the  AP 
staff  in  Albany.  He  was  with 
the  Union-Star  approximately 
two  years.  Edwaod  N.  Main, 
Union-Stor  copyreader,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  as  supervisor  of  his 
ward. 

Prudence  Hemenway,  former 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  society 
reporter,  has  arrived  in  India 
where  she  will  serve  as  an  A^ 
staff  assistant. 

George  W.  Wiu.iams,  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  staff, 
has  been  nominated  for  burgess 
of  Dallas  Borough.  At  one 
time  he  Ailed  the  same  office  in 
Courtdale,  Pa. 

Michael  Coll,  sports  editor 
of  the  Hazelton  ( Pa. )  Standard 
Sentinel,  recently  was  nominat¬ 
ed  by  the  Republicans  for  city 
controller. 

Henry  Pleasants  is  returning 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  from  mili¬ 
tary  service,  having  lately  been 
located  in  Alaska.  Jim  Bleloch 
has  been  assigned  to  the  po- 
htical  beat  covered  by  the  late 
Robert  W.  Comber.  Walter 
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Long  is  taking  over  administra¬ 
tion  coverage  at  city  ball.  Russ 
Hamilton,  ex  -  Ledger  staffer 
now  with  the  Army  Signal 
Corps,  is  expected  back  on  the 
Bulletin  staff  after  discharge 
in  July.  Bix  Reichner  has 
joined  radio  station  WCAU  as 
conductor  of  a  daily  gossip 
column,  “Inside  Philadelphia.” 

Lou  Jafte,  treasurer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sporting  Writers 
Assn.,  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Veteran  Boxers  Assn,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  the  vacancy  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Boxing 
Commission. 

Joe  McLaughlin  is  out  of 
military  service  and  will  return 
to  the  Philadelphia  Record  after 
a  brief  vacation.  Elsie  Finn, 
the  paper’s  motion  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  is  recovering  in  University 
Hospital  from  serious  illness. 
Mrs.  Mary  Wilson,  wife  of  fea¬ 
ture  writer  Victor  Wilson,  has 
joined  the  Record’s  library 
staff. 

Natalie  Knight,  formerly  of 
the  Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department,  has 
joined  the  San  Diego  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau. 

Arthur  Robinson,  San  Diego 
Tribune-Sun  copyreader,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  duty  after  a  seven- 
week  siege  of  pneumonia. 


With  the  Colors 


NAVY  COMM.  PAUL  C.  SMITH. 

former  general  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
who  resigned  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander’s  commission  early  in 
the  war  to  enlist  as  a  Marine 
Corps  private,  and  who  later  led 
an  infantry  platoon  in  the  Guam 
invasion,  went  to  Okinawa  on 
L-Day  as  PRO  in  charge  of  set¬ 
ting  up  news  and  radio  cover¬ 
age  for  the  campaign.  Highly 
commended  for  his  job  by  civil¬ 
ian  correspondents  and  military 
men  alike.  Comm.  Smith  has 
now  been  called  to  Washington 
for  a  new  assignment, 

Pfc.  Lawrence  Lafer,  former 
editorial  employe  of  the  New 
York  News,  has  been  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  In 
action  under  enemy  fire  April  1 
while  serving  with  the  1st  Army 
28th  Infantry  near  Wissen,  Ger¬ 
many, 

Survivor  of  the  87-day  march 
of  10,000  U.S.  captives  in  Ger¬ 
many  last  winter  in  which  he 
lost  30  pounds  through  starva¬ 
tion  and  cruelties.  Frederick  A. 
Meyer,  former  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  news  department  employe, 
is  safely  home.  He  completed 
24  missions  as  a  B-24  waist 
gunner,  has  the  DFC  and  Air 
Medal  with  three  clusters. 

Sgt.  James  H.  Wilson,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Stamford  , 
(Conn.)  Advocate  and  Man-  | 
Chester  (Conn.)  Herald,  has  won  i 
the  Bronze  Star  while  serving 
with  the  Seventh  Army’s  Public 
Relations  Section,  Germany. 

Another  Bronze  Star  winner 
is  Maj.  Paul  F.  Craig,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  ( Mass. )  Union,  for  his 
service  with  the  Sixth  Aimy  in 
France  and  Germany. 

Milton  P.  Rasmussen,  on 
military  leave  from  Reynolds- 
Fltzgerald,  Inc.,  publishers  rep¬ 


resentatives,  Chicago  office,  re¬ 
cently  completed  officer’s  train¬ 
ing  in  Australia  and  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  second  lieutenant. 

Sgt.  Jack  Morris,  Chicago 
Times  reporter,  has  received  a 
direct  commission  as  second 
lieutenant  and  is  on  temporary 
duty  at  POA  headquarters,  TH, 
attached  to  the  special  mission 
of  Col.  Julius  Klein,  former 
Chicago  newspaperman  and 
editor.  Lt.  Morris  formerly 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner,  Oklahoma  City 
News,  New  World,  Chicago,  and 
United  Automobile  Worker. 

Lt.  Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  r^orter  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  has  been  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry 
in  action  in  the  capture  of 
Modena,  Italy,  his  tenth  ribbon 
for  service  in  this  war.  He  is 
now  aide-de-camp  to  the  AMG 
Commanding  General. 

Lt.  Col.  George  Wilfrid  Hib- 
BERT,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Times,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  the  Bronze  Star  for  his  serv¬ 
ice  in  China  between  December 
1944,  and  May  1945.  He  is  PRO 
for  Services  of  Supply,  China 
'Theater. 

Ford  W.  Eastman,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Benton 
Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Pallad¬ 
ium,  has  been  promoted  to  ser¬ 
geant  while  serving  with  head¬ 
quarters,  12th  Air  Force,  Italy, 
where  he  is  a  public  relations 
correspondent  and  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Robert  S.  Johnson,  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  on  leave  in  the 
Army,  has  been  promoted  to 
corporal  in  Hawaii.  Carl  Marsh, 
reporter  on  leave  in  the  Navy, 
has  been  promoted  to  special¬ 
ist  2/c,  at  Millington,  Tenn., 
where  he  is  stationed.  Sgt. 
Edwin  Howard,  Press-Scimitar 
reporter,  has  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Warrior, 
service  newspaper  of  the  First 
Armored  Div.,  Fifth  Army, 
Italy.  He  is  the  son  of  J.  Z. 
Howard,  managing  editor  of  the 
Press-Scimitar. 

Lt.  Col.  John  N.  Hutchison, 


Shades  of  Shaky!  His  daughter. 
Breathless,  in  a  battle  of  wits  with 
our  hero -DICK  TRACY! 

• 

WINNIE  WINKLE,  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  Stenog,  does  some  hiring! 

a 

The  Trial's  On— It’s  Mrs.  Bleating- 
Hart  or  ORPHAN  ANNIE! 

a 

Herby,.  the  Little  Squirt,  gives  a 
[jerfect  performance  in  SMITTY. 

a 

’’Th’  Guy  with  th’  Green  Gloves” 
worries  Uncle  Willie...  It’s  all  very 
funny  in  MOON  MULLINS. 


former  editorial  staff  membn 
of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  service  in  con¬ 
nection  with  military  opera¬ 
tions  from  September  1944,  to 
May  1945,  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

Sgt.  James  E.  Farmer,  former 
member  of  the  Indianapolit 
Star  editorial  staff,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
meritorious  achievement  as  an 
Army  correspondent  covering 
military  operations  in  France 
and  Germany.  He  is  with  the 
6th  Army*  Group. 

Capt.  Ned  Thomas,  former 
editor  of  the  Santa  Paula  ( Cal.) 
Chronicle,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lic  information  officer  of  the 
Marine  Fleet  Air,  West  Coast, 
headquarters  in  San  Diego, 
after  duty  with  the  First  Mar¬ 
ine  Air  Wing  in  the  Solomons 
and  Philippines.  He  relieves 

Capt.  Ellis  M.  Trefethen,  for¬ 
mer  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard  reporter,  transferred 
to  overseas  service. 

Maj,  Paul  A.  Conlin,  who 
before  entering  service  was 
with  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  AP  and  the  Boston  City 
News  Bureau,  has  been  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  in  the 
Philippines  where  he  is  a  public 
relations  officer  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  MacArthur. 


Wedding  Bells 


LLOYD  STRATTON,  AP  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager,  to  Olga 
Ruth  Brooks,  of  New  York, 
June  24  in  Winfield,  Kan. 
Stratton,  AP  executive  since 
1925,  now  is  directing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  AP’s  world  serv¬ 
ices. 

Mildred  Y.  Carmel,  labor  re- 
porter  on  the  Springfield 
( Mass. )  Union,  to  Oscar  B. 
Rogers,  suburban  editor  of  the 
paper,  recently,  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Chief  Yeoman  Alfred  Star- 
zyk,  former  sports  reporter  for 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Suds  in  your  eye!  — Five  Cakes  of 
Soap  play  a  leading  role  in  THE 
GUMPS. 

• 

Hotcha  Cholly  smells  the  pungent 
odor  of  old  malarky  .  .  .  'TERRY 
acts  fast! 

• 

The  Navy  Pilot  Bails  Out.  Then 
what  —  ?  Page  SMILIN’  JACK. 

•  ' 

Blenda  Brown,  wife  of  Sgt.  Skee- 
zix’s  pal,  grabs  the  spotlight  in 
GASOLINE  ALLEY. 

• 

Two-ton  Tooky  introduces  some 
fancy  jiving  in  HAROLD  TEEN. 


If  interested  in  the  showing  in  your  city  of  these 
10  Top  Current  Hits,  WRITE-PHONE-WIRE 
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10  CURRENT  HITS  10 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  JuR*  30.  1945 


An  American  Hayek! 


PETTENGILL 

'*7  A#  (»€Mthmsm  from  IrndMum* 

•INSIDE  YOUR  CONGRESS- 


Time  for  Re-appraisal 

President  Truman  has  dedicated 
himself  to  the  preservation  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  Will  he  suc¬ 
ceed,  or  will  he  find  that  he  can  do 
no  more  than  momentarily  check  the 
forces  now  loose  in  the  world  and 
here  which  are  moving  toward  na¬ 
tional  socialism  —  the  complete 
management  of  the  people  by  gov¬ 
ernment  ? 

Thomas  Jefferson  said:  “The 
natural  progress  of  things  is  for 
liberty  to  yield  and  government  to 
gain  ground.” 

Certainly  the  powers  of  our  feder¬ 
al  government  have  been  rapidly 
expanded  during  these  recent  years. 
Since  Pearl  Harbor  part  of  that 
growth  has  been  temporarily  un¬ 
avoidable.  Modem  war  requires  al¬ 
most  total  mobilization  under  cen¬ 
tral  control.  The  question  is 
whether  the  controls  will  be  de¬ 
mobilized  when  fighting  ends. 

Newton  Baker  once  wrote  me  that 
in  1919  the  advocates  of  a  planned 
economy  tried  to  persuade  President 
Wilson  to  impose  the  war  controls 
upon  peacetime  America.  The  Big 
Government  planners,  however, 
were  not  strong  then  and  certainly 
had  no  friend  in  Woodrow  Wilson. 
He  said :  “I  do  not  want  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  government,  either 
directly,  or  by  any  instruments 
through  which  the  government  is 
acting.  Give  me  right  and  justice 
and  I  will  undertake  to  take  care  of 
myself  .  .  .” 

Believing  this,  Mr.  Wilson  gave 
freedom  back  to  America.  He  did 
so  voluntarily.  He  was  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  by  an  adverse  Con¬ 
gress.  The  railroads,  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  were  restored  to 
private  management.  Government 
controls  over  a  thousand  items  of 
our  national  life  were  lifted,  and  we 
had  a  free  country.  Taxes  were  re¬ 
duced.  Ten  billion  dollars  of  na¬ 
tional  debt  were  soon  paid  off,  and 
for  eight  years  we  had  a  greater 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jgs*  30. 


X  HERE'S  a  great  vogue  —  and  justly  so  —  for  the  Austrian 
economist's  warning,  that  modern  democracies  have  already 
gone  far  down  the  slippery  "ROAD  TO  SERFDOM." 

Americans  are  in  a  serious  mood.  They  are  buying  and  distributing  Hayek's 
book  (sixth  printing  alreadyl)  and  urging  others  to  make  it  "must"  reading. 
"What  a  pity,"  wrote  one,  "that  so  many  Americans  stayed  asleep,  and  that 
it  took  a  refugee  to  England  from  Central  Europe  to  wake  them  up  .  .  .  when 
all  the  time,  since  he  quit  Congress  in  1938  (Constitutional  Democrat,  Indiana, 
1930-38)  PETTENGILL  has  been  hanging  out  warning  signals  on  the  dangers  of 
the  "Road  to  Serfdom." 

Pettengill's  books,  "SMOKE  SCREEN,"  "JEFFERSON  THE  FORGOHEN 
MAN,"  "FOR  AMERICANS  ONLY,"  (960,000  copies)  and  his  syndicated 
column  (in  almost  100  newspapers)  show,  step  by  step,  how  America  has  been 
travelling  the  very  "ROAD  TO  SERFDOM"  that  Hayek  describes. 

Public  taste  is  rapidly  turning  away  from  left-wing  collectivists. 

Mr.  Editor,  are  you  anticipating  your  readers'  search  for  an 
American  Hayek?  Pettengill  shows,  week  by  week,  the  dangers  here  at  home. 

ARE  YOU  USING  THE  PETTENGILL  COLUMN?  Syndicated  twice-a-week 
...  It  requires  little  space. 

For  immediate,  full  information  wire  or  fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below. 

Syndicated  by 

AMERICA’S  FUTURE,  me. 

205  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


degree  of  prosperity  than  this  or 
any  other  country  ever  knew. 

It  Anally  went  into  a  disastrous  tail- 
spin  due  to  the  backwash  of  the  war, 
due  to  unwise  tariff  policies,  due  also 
to  a  nation-wide  gambling  craze.  It 
Is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  per  capita 
real  income  of  the  American  people 
was  greater  from  1920  to  1929  than 
from  1930  to  1939. 

Let  us  look  at  the  present  situation. 
The  forces  of  the  Left  are  stronger 
now.  The  vested  interests  which  have 
fattened  on  deficit-spending  are  enor¬ 
mous.  Millions  of  people  have  been  told 
to  look  to  Washington  for  economic 
salvation.  Pressure  blocs  are  the 
strongest  in  history. 

Never  before  have  so  many  millions 
of  our  people  been  led  to  believe  that 
although  the  people  can  not  support 
the  government  (that  is.  It  must  al¬ 
ways  run  in  debt)  nevertheless,  the 
government  can  support  the  people. 
Deficit-spending  has  become  a  national 
narcotic.  Its  victims  have  rationalized 
the  government  printing  press  by  say¬ 
ing,  "We  owe  us,"  and  therefore  why 
worry  about  a  debt  which  will  soon 
average  $10,000  per  family. 

The  spokesmen  of  the  Left  say  that 
the  war  has  taught  us  how  to  solve 
unemployment,  that  the  war  is  making 
us  rich,  that  the  government  can  create 
wealth,  and  similar  jackassery. 

The  war  has  not  solved  our  domestic 
problem.  While  performing  a  service 
of  very  great  importance,  our  12  million 
men  In  uniform  are  not  employed,  in 
an  economic  sense.  A  city  does  not 
solve  unemployment  by  putting  every¬ 
body  on  the  payroll  of  the  fire  or  police 


departments.  The  federal  government 
now  owns  an  area  almost  as  large  as 
all  of  the  land  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  has  20  billions  invested  in 
munition  plants.  It  has  a  major  inter¬ 
est  in  our  Merchant  Marine.  Through 
its  lending  agencies  it  holds  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  billions  of  other  property,  pri¬ 
vately  owned. 

We  have  already  gone  far  down  the 
Kuropean  trail.  Neither  President 
Truman  nor  any  other  public  official, 
unless  aided  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  citizens,  can  arrest  the  momentum 
of  collectivism.  Now,  mors  than  ever 
before,  a  nation-wide,  non-partisan 
educational  campaign  it  nc^ed  to 
show  how  our  Constitution  and  free 
enterprise  system  made  America  the 
most  prosperous  and  freest  nation  in 
the  world.  Only  if  so  informed  and 
aroused  can  citizens  reappraise  and 
successfully  resist  the  forces  enmesh¬ 
ing  them  in  serfdom  to  the  state. 

SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 


To:  AMERICA’S  FUTURE,  Inc. 

205  East  42iid  Slreot 
New  Yirk  17,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN:  Pleiie  seed  me  fell  liferma- 
tlon  on  the  Pettengill  weekly  syedicated 
column  "INSIDE  YOUR  CONGRESS.” 


Newspaper. 
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Georgia  Editor  Scores 
Triumph  in  Crusade 


Family  of  Photographers 

Widow  oi  an  International  Newt  Photot  lentman  and  mother  oi 
an  INP  aetittont  photographer,  Gean  (left),  Mrt.  Vera  Baron  in 
the  INP  ttudio  for  the  latt  lour  yeort.  greets  her  serrice  men  sons. 
When  she  gets  the  chance.  Mrs.  Baron  hopes  to  open  her  own 
studio  with  Gean,  now  a  Navy  Photogropher's  Mote  1/c.  and  Harvey, 
a  Marine  sergeant.  Her  husband,  “Buck"  Baron,  was  INP's  first 
aerial  photographer  and  worked  for  the  picture  service  22  years. 


CARTERSVILLE.  Ga.,  June  28 

— ^To  those  who  assert  the 
editorial  power  of  the  small 
town  weekly  newspaper  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  a  rural 
Georgia  editor  this  week  had 
an  answer. 

Milton  L.  Fleetwood,  editor 
and  pid)lisher  of  the  Tribune- 
Newt  (circulation  4,600),  Car- 
tersville  weekly,  saw  the  cli¬ 
max  of  a  scorching  six-month 
crusade  against  the  Bartow 
county  court  house  ring  when 
the  April  grand  jury,  called  in¬ 
to  special  session  to  consider  a 
report  of  county  finances  made 
by  an  Atlanta  auditing  firm, 
asked  the  conunissioner,  A.  V. 
Neal,  to  resign,  and  returned 
true  bills  of  indictment  against 
two  of  Neal's  underlings  on  em¬ 
bezzlement  charges. 

To  Fleetwood  the  grand  jury's 
action  was  no  small  personal 
triumph,  for  in  April  these  same 
23  jurors  had  ripped  into  the 
Tribune-News,  denouncing  and 
condemning  Fleetwood's  attacks 
on  Neal  as  being  “uncalled  for 
and  unjustified." 

H*  Aakad  Questions 

It  all  started  when  the  news¬ 
paper  man,  making  a  survey  of 
county  roads  as  foreman  of  the 
January,  1945  grand  jury,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  roads  were 
quagmires.  Fleetwood,  smelling 
some  good  copy  in  the  red 
Georgia  mud,  started  asking 
questions  in  his  paper  that  no¬ 
body  seemed  able  to  answer. 

Week  after  week  he  pub¬ 
lished  open  letters  to  Neal  de¬ 
manding  explanations  of  what 
he  termed  impassable  roads.  At 
the  same  time  he  nosed  out 
stories  alleging  the  county  had 
received  vast  sums  of  money 
for  road  building  and  improve¬ 
ment  programs. 

Neal,  who  has  served  since 
1928,  had  many  supporters,  so 
the  crusade  didn't  make  the 
editor  popular — until  the  grand 
jury  verified  his  charges. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  13th  of  April,  an  employe 
found  attached  to  the  front  door 
of  the  Tribune-News  building, 
the  following  note,  written  in 
ink.  and  unsigned; 

“M.  F.  Fleetwood,  take  this 


Milton  L.  Flaolwood 


warning :  mind  your  own  busi¬ 
ness — or  el»e.'/.'” 

He  photographed  the  threat 
and  published  it  on  the  front 
page. 

20  Inches  oi  Influence 

Once  a  man,  whose  20-inch  ad 
appeared  regularly  in  the  Trib¬ 
une-News.  told  Fleetwood  he 
would  stop  his  advertising  if 
the  paper  did  not  stop  the  cam¬ 
paign.  . 

“Do  you  know  how  much  in¬ 
fluence  you  have  with  the  Trib¬ 
une-News?"  the  editor  stormed, 
“Just  20  inches  worth — that’s 
all!  And  if  you  stop  your  ads 
you  won’t  have  a  damn  bit!” 

The  ads  are  still  running. 

By  the  time  the  April  grand 
jury  convened.  Fleetwood  was 
ready.  He  expected  to  be  sub¬ 
poenaed — and  was.  The  jurors 
heard  the  editor's  claims,  but 
reported  they  found  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  them.  The  crusade 
was  denounced  and  condemned 
as  having  “a  tendency  to  adver¬ 
tise  our  county  as  an  undesir¬ 
able  place  in  which  to  live." 

Far  from  being  emibarrassed. 
Fleetwood  attacked  more  fierce¬ 
ly  than  ever.  His  front  page 
shouted.  “RESIGN.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Neal,  RESIGN!" 

He  forced  the  county  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  an  audit  and  this  led  to 
the  grand  jury  action. 

Other  Papers  loin  Fight 

Fleetwood's  crusade,  which 
has  made  him  a  hero  in  Bartow 
County,  is  having  an  effect 
throughout  Georgia. 

The  singlehanded  campaign 
demonstrated  to  other  rural 
weekly  editors  who  followed  it 
with  much  interest,  'that  a 
weekly  newspaper's  editorial 
page  can  pack  dynamite,  and 
can  move  mountains. 

Fleetwood  demonstrated  that 
the  risks  in  such  a  venture 
were  small.  His  advertising 
did  not  suffer,  and  his  circula¬ 
tion  received  a  boost.  Through 
the  final  weeks  of  the  crusade, 
when  the  fight  was  hot.  Carters- 
ville  citizens  lined  up  on  the 
sidewalk  outside  the  Tribune- 
News  building  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  waiting  for  the  latest 
chapter.  Fleetwood,  unham¬ 
pered  by  the  paper  shortage, 
sold  hundreds  of  extra  copies. 

This  week  Milton  Fleetwood, 
who  writes  the  editorials,  re¬ 
ports  the  news,  sells  the  ads. 
takes  the  photographs,  and 
works  in  the  composing  room, 
had  a  modest  explanation  for 
what  he  had  done: 

“I'm  just  a  country  boy  who 
believes  in  the  power  of  print¬ 
er's  ink!" 

■ 

Paper  Saving  Reward 

Washington,  June  27 — Mabel 
E.  Winslow,  technical  editor  of 
Minerals  Yearbook,  has  been 
awarded  a  $100  annual  salary 
promotion  by  Secretary  Harold 
L.  Ickes  for  developing  an  im¬ 
proved  method  of  printing  the 
Interior  Department's  publica¬ 
tion  which  resulted  in  substan¬ 
tial  saving  of  paper  and  greater 
speed  in  editing. 


Hillman  Takes  New 
Post  in  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  25 — 
Appointment  of  John  W.  Hill¬ 
man  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  C.  Walter  McCarty, 
president  and  general  manager. 

Mr.  Hillman,  who  will  take 
over  his  new  duties  July  1, 
leaves  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
Scripps  -  Howard  newspaper, 
where  he  is  an  editorial  writer 
and  conducts  a  column,  “Re- 
fiections." 

Previous  to  his  association 
with  the  Times,  Mr.  Hillman 
was  department  editor  and  act¬ 
ing  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

Mr.  Hillman’s  earlier  news¬ 
paper  experience  included  re- 

Sortorial  work  on  the  Boston 
erald  and  the  Indianola  (la.) 
Record  and  Tribune.  He  is 
president  of  the  Indianapolis 
Press  Club  and  a  member  of 
the  Indianapolis  Literary  Club, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  fraternity,  the 
Contemporary  Club  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 


PERSONALS 

Continued  from  Page  40 


the  Springfield  ( Mass. )  Daily 
News,  to  Claire  Lynch  of  Holy¬ 
oke,  Mass.,  in  that  city  recently. 

Dorothy  N.  Scott,  of  the 
Wilmington  ( Del. )  Journal- 
Every  Evening  local  room,  to 
Kenneth  H.  Jacobs,  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  June  23,  in  that  city, 
Claire  Lyons,  secretary  to 
Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago 
Timet  editor  and  publisher,  to 
Capt.  Emmett  Deadman,  for¬ 
mer  Times  assistant  foreign 
editor,  a  PW  in  Germany  until 

EDITOR  It 


two  months  ago.  in  Chicago. 
June  18. 

Lt.  Dick  Manley,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Capital,  June  17.  to  Marian  P. 
Grove,  of  Berwyn.  Ill.  Manley 
has  returned  after  ten  months 
as  a  B-24  pilot  with  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  in  England. 

Barbara  Isobel  Duncan,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  June  18,  to  Leading 
Air  Craftsman  Rene  Lefebvre. 
of  .Montreal. 

Laura  Elizabeth  Laney,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wilmington 
(N.  C. )  Star  and  News,  late  in 
June  to  Lt.  Samuel  B.  Goldfarb, 
of  Hartford.  Conn. 

a 

Bennett,  Carson 
Get  INS  Medals 

Lowell  Bennett  and  Lee  Car- 
son.  International  News  Service 
war  reporters,  received  distin¬ 
guished  service  medals  from 
INS  this  week  at  a  Banshees 
Luncheon  in  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria.  New  York  City.  Presen¬ 
tation  was  made  by  Barry 
Paris,  editor-in-chief  of  INS. 

Among  the  guests  at  the 
luncheon  were  the  Duke  of 
Windsor,  Movie  Actor  James 
Cagney,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Lucian 
Truscott,  newly  -  named  com¬ 
mander  of  the  U.  S.  Fifth  Army. 
■ 

3  Newsmen  on  Ballot 

In  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  fall 
election  of  city  councilors,  the 
names  of  three  newspaper  men 
will  appear  on  the  ballot.  They 
are  Frank  Sennot,  publisher  of 
the  Cambridge  Recorder;  John 
McGillicuddy,  city  editor  of  the 
Cambridge  Sentinel:  and  John 
Mason  Potter  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  Nine  councilors  will  be 
elected.  The  post  carries  a  $4,000 
annual  stipend. 
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Finishing  Ibuch 


An  American  Mustang  pilot  has  latched  himself  onto  the 
tail  of  a  new  Nip  Navy  plane- the  Tojo.  The  frantic  Jap  has 
pulled  every  trick  in  the  book.  Finally,  in  desperation  he  racks 
his  Tojo  into  a  back-breaking  180  degree  vertical  turn.  The 


Mustang  pilot  refusing  to  give  up  his  advantage,  follows. 
Halfway  around  the  Mustang  has  out-turned  the  Tojo.  At  the 
three-quarter  mark  the  Jap  has  turned  into  the  gun  sights  of 
the  Mustang.  The  American  pilot  applies  the  "finishing  touch.’” 


BONDS  bought  these  planes  *  waste  fats 
helped  arm  them  •  waste  paper  helped 
ship  them  •  gasoline  flies  them  *  will 
you  help  deliver  the  next  squadron? 


^“Hurricane  Hall,”  famed  wind  tunnel 
at  North  American  Aviation  where  en¬ 
gineers  create  man-made  hurricanes  to 
develop  and  test  the  stability  and  flight 
characteristics  of  the  P-51  Mustang. 


jVorth  American  Airiation  Sets  the  Pace 

PtAMtt  THAT  MAKt  HiADilNit. . .  the  P-51  Mustong  fighter  (A-36  fighter-bomber),  B-25  and  PBJ Mitchell  bomber,  the 
A  T-6  and  SNJ  Texan  combat  trainer.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 
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PfV«  STWO  OP  HAL  YAPP,  CREOTOR  OF 
[THAT  FAMOUS  CARTOON  gTWP,  tlL 


'bNC  OF  THE  APVANTAeeS] 
OF  KINO  VOUR  BOK  l€/ 
THAT  I  CAN  SEE  WHAT  / 
COMES  NEXT  BEFORE  ]  j 
ANYONE  ELSE--ER.P  /  j 
TBK/TSK/'yOOVir/  I 
GONE  TOO  RAR 
JHI5TIMC, 
Vrt^pp/y-^s: 


^WHAT 
DO  YOU 


Syndicate  Town  Crier’ 
Heralds  Era  of  Growth 


“^==^1  KNEW^ 
\/^  YOU'D  BE  JUST 
(  ABOUT  FINISHING 
YOUR  NEW  RELEASES. 
vfCHUCKLE.J.  rM  AS 
EXCITED  ABOUT 
^i’EMASANY  > 


'MR.  GEORGE, 
S^RUC,SIR.I 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


THE  traveling  syndicate  sales*  “probebly  America’s  first  avia¬ 
man,  whether  representative  tion  editor”  just  after  World 
or  executive,  is  the  "inter-  War  I  on  the  old  Pittsburgh 

national  town  _  Dispatch.  In  1922  he  moved  tc 

crier”  of  the  hh^h|||||||||  Scripps-Howard  Pittsburgh 

newspaper  busi-  Press  as  reporter,  rewritecnan, 

ness,  the  unoffi-  assistant  city  editor  and  Wash- 

cial  advisor  and  ington  correspondent,  succes- 

uncredited  ex-  sively. 

pert,  Fred  H.  It  cost  Kury  at  first  a  “terrific 

Kury,  who  has  wrench”  to  shift  to  assistant  busi- 

traveled  more  ness  manager  of  NEA  in  1934. 

than  a  million  No  syndicate  executive  can 

miles  in  the  keep  on  top  of  his  job  unless 

U.  S.  alone  for  he  spends  part  of  his  time 

NEA-Acme,  and  traveling  around  to  the  various 

who  still  aver-  newspapers,  said  Kury.  The 

ages  more  than  Kury  syndicate  manager  in  that  con- 

50,000  miles  a  tact  feels  the  pulse  of  the  news- 

year  in  his  job  as  viee-president  paper  business,  and  the  pub- 
in  charge  of  sales.  liahers  “are  always  glad  to  see  spondent. 

The  editorial  man  who  looks  a  syndicate  representative.” 
down  his  nose  at  the  business  Sees  Editors  Receptive 

side  just  h^n’t  realteed  how  g  ^  j^is  cou 

“  *a.erdS; 

Actually,  he  declared,  “seUing  tti 

is  no  different  from  reporting.  ^  ^  country.”  ' 

A  good  rei>orter  should  always  __  _• 

make  a  go^  salesman  becau^ 

of  his  insatiable  appetite  for  towns,  he  1*11* 

facts  A  aood  Penorter  sells  “  competil 

himself  to  his  news  source  first  *'tf^^^ina?p-ni 

thing.  The  major  job  of  selling 

is  still  personal  selling.”  cTJte  rMo^sibintTa^  a^re 

A  syndicate  salesman  must 

know  the  editorial  end  of  news-  uraion 

papering  so  well  he  can  ^e  th^epSlentSiv?  said  K 

a  newspaper  apart  and  analyze  « 

its  feature  weaknesses,  Kury 

sUted.  The  representative  must  § 

in^H&r.  kTOir.lfS!  S» ‘“‘“‘I"-  "  »» 

^°le  Kury’s  ' service  in  once 

cussion  3*  **nrintin^  *  new^Dcr  between  J 

with  an  aiding  machine  in  his  ^y"*Sis  “town  frto?”  fc^c 

works.  He  knew  that  two  li 
Frees  Prespenty  Foreseen  newspapers  were  closely  c 


This  sequence  in  Raeburn  Van 
Suren's  comic  strip,  Abbie  and 
Slats,  bad  some  people  in  the 
syndicate  offices  wondering  .  .  . 
Georqe  Garlic?  .  . .  Hal  Yapp?  .  .  . 
familiar  -  sounding  names  .  .  . 
could  it  be?  .  .  . 


umn  and  retaining  Allen’s  name 
masthead. 

Washington  corre- 

_  however,  Allen  said 

he  was  in  no  position  to  make 

statements  on  his  plans  until  Carlin  Capp 

he  recovered — about  October — 

and  was  released  or  retained  by  At  United  Feature  Syndicate  of- 
the  Army,  but  the  Record’s  edi-  fices.  neither  George  Carlin,  the 
tor-in-chief,  Harry  T.  Saylor,  boss,  nor  A1  Copp.  who  draws 
told  our  Philadelphia  corre-  ij'i  Abner,  was  saying  a  word 
spondent  that  Allen  would  be  ,  ,  ,  {or  publication, 

back  in  working  harness  on  his  , 

old  job  for  the  Record.  tor  of  the  Register  &  Tribune 

Although  our  informants  syndicate,  has  been  transferred 
from  several  other  sources  in-  to  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark’s  15th 
dicate  that  Allen  does  not  seem  Army  Group  headquarters  to 
to  want  to  go  back  to  rolumn-  jjeijp  write  the  history  of  that 
ing,  except  for  the  Record,  outfit  in  the  Italian  campaign. 
Drew  Pearson  wired  us  he  has 
“urged  Bob  to  come  back.”  He  Notes 

added:  “I  suspMt  that  Bob,  aP  ypg  Columnist  Eleanor  Roose- 
waj^  the  most  considerate  ^  remain  active  in 

partners,  feels  that  he  might  public  life,  adult  Minnesotans 

voted  in  a  Minnesota  PoU  re- 
^^®  ’'®  k"  ported  by  the  Minneapolis 

wounded  and  therefore  has  .  .  .  The  New  York 

been  trying  to  concentrate  only  Tribune  Syndicate’s 

“‘®  ?****■  roguish  ghost  “Homer  ”  starU 
anticking  in  the  U.  S.  and  Can- 
l*^**w«  ®^^®K  ada  July  2  via  his  daily  two- 

treatments  he  will^  be  back  in  column  panel.  ...  Bud  Fisher’s 
harness  again.  ...  Ji  4  _  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  scooped  the 

hawf^(ot*ni»l«.ctMf*thP^noiai»in-  weather  man  June  5  by  having 

comic  characters,  in 

ity  to&t  AliGn  mi^nt  dc  per  Aftatji  Arffnp  witH  &  co*d  in  e&r* 

miffs.  "*lT  w2  CoS 

Mila  June  5  on  record.  .  ,  .  Latest 

contract  calls  ^r  a  50  50  shar  regis-ter  and  Tribune  serial  is 

Rob  Edcns  “That  Harrison  G4rl,” 
but  that,  omitting  tox  con-  gg  instalments.  ,  .  .  Latest 

lal^rs  have  ever  seen  is  gave  both  money-saving  hints,  tielfio^d  doi*lin3^^iir™om-  CT-NYN  Blue  Ribbon  daily  and 

,  Mr.  Kury  beUeves,  a  Before  sending  a  salesman  In-  ^  u  ho  Sunday  serials  are,  respectively, 

e  in  which  syndicates  will  to  a  territory,  Kury  always  bin^  Roy  Vickers’  “That  Wicked  Mrs. 

tously  expand  their  sales,  covers  it  himself;  ,.ln  fact  he  •  Steel”  and  Patricia  Wentworth’s 

newspapers  envision  84  likes  the  newspaper  analysis  at  “Traveler  Returns.” 

16-pege  papers  again,  he  each  plant,  the  discussions  of  Personals 
for  even  if  the  papers  NEA’s  advantages.  “I  have  MAUREEN  DALY,  youthful  Cartoon  Chat 

some  of  the  space  econ-  never  asked  anyone  to  buy  any-  novelist  who  started  the  SGT.  BILL  MAULDIN,  UFS 

forced  by  the  war  on  thing,”  he  said.  Chicago  Tribune -New  York  cartoonist  spokesman  for  the 

writing  and  size  of  comic  _.  .  News  Syndicate  teen-age  col-  GI,  is  a  Mr.  again  on  points  as 

they  will  not,  he  feels  Six  ot  One  umn,  “On  the  Solid  Side,”  has  of  June  24.  .  .  .  Frank  Willard, 

turn  down  the  deluge  of  THE  OCCASION  is  ripe  for  abdicated  it  permanently  to  her  CT-NYN  comic  strip  artist,  cel- 

landise  advertising  he  ex-  some  of  Robert  S.  Allen’s  own  teen-age  sister,  Sheila  John,  ebrates  this  month  the  silver 

reporting.  Back  from  the  front  who  has  been  .  conducting  it  anniversary  of  his  beginning  of 
ause  NEA’s  chief  selling  minus  an  arm  and  hospitalized  several  months.  Maureen  will  “Moon  Mullins.”  .  .  .  About  300 
is  “complete  feature  cov-  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Wash-  become  the  Ladies’  Home  Jour-  leading  citizens  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
”  the  salesmen  may  have  ington,  the  Lt.  Col.  has  been  nal  sub-deb  editor  July  1.  .  .  .  Pa.,  turned  out  June  22  to  honor 
more  all-round  experts  “definitely”  placed  (in  print)  Maj.  Irwin  Barbour,  who  was  the  city’s  “first  citizen,”  Ham 
he  representatives  of  some  back  at  his  old  job  of  heading  released  from  the  Army  this  Fisher,  and  his  comic  strip  hero, 
;  less  diverse  syndicates,  the  Philadelphia  Record’s  Wash-  spring,  is  again  with  McClure  “Joe  Palboka,”  in  a  dedication 
said.  All  NEA  sales-  ington  bureau  and  back  with  his  Syndicate,  which  he  has  served  of  the  Hotel  Fort  Durkee’s  grill 
start  in  the  editoriaPde-  old  partner  Drew  Pearson,  who  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  room  to  Palooka  sponsored  by 
ent,  as  he  did  himself.  has  been  carrying  on  the  “Wash-  .  .  .  First  Lt.  Harrison  Harding,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Corn- 

first  position  was  as  ington  Merry  Go-Round”  col-  former  assistant  managing  edi-  merce  and  the  hotel. 
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THE  COLLECTIVIST  STATE 

There  are  those  in  this  country  who  sincerely  helieve  that  the 
welfare  of  human  beings  can  best  be  served  through  collectivist 
(Xintrol. 

Benito  Mussolini  helieved  it.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Italian  people  that  his  belief  was  valid.  The  fruition  brought 
neither  contentment  nor  security. 

Adolph  Hitler  believed  it.  Sixty  million  Germans  accepted  liis 
philosophy.  Today  that  which  was  the  Reich  is  one  vast  pano¬ 
rama  of  desolation. 

This  belief  is  the  cardinal  tenet  of  the  code  of  the  Japanese  Em¬ 
peror.  Tokyo,  Yokohama  and  Osaka  have  been  leveled  by  flame. 

Vi  e  are  a  trusting  people.  In  some  respects  we  are  gullible  folk. 
It  is  essential  in  these  times  that  we  he  ruthlessly  realistic. 

Communism,  Fascism,  Nazism  are  not  mere  matters  of  terms  or 
definitions.  They  result  from  the  establishment  of  centralized  controls 
and  the  operation  of  mechanisms  of  administration.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  devdopment  of  these  mechanisms  the  insidious  step  by  step  pro- 
cedure  may  postpone  recognition  of  their  real  significance. 

There  have  been  introduced  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  They  are  known  as  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  Bills.  Most  Americans  favor  the  ex¬ 
pressed  objectives  of  some  of  the  proposals.  However,  almost  hid¬ 
den  in  the  careful  verbiage  of  the  Amendments  is  the  cold  steel 
move  to  place  in  the  hands  of  appointees  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  sole  and  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  distribution  of  health 
care  for  one  hundred  ten  million  people.  This  service  would  con¬ 
sist  of  general  medical,  special  medical,  general  dental,  special 
dental,  laboratory  care,  hospitalization  and  home  nursing  service. 
In  no  country  has  machinery  been  established  more  sweeping  in  its 
provisions  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  Collectivist  State. 

In  the  beginning  the  tax  provisions  would  create  a  central  fund 
of  more  than  Eight  Billion. Dollars  annually.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  this  amount  would  even  approximate  the  total  cost.  It  is  to 
be  supplemented  from  "General  Revenue.”  Alert  editors  have 
pointed  out  that  our  national  debt  is  approaching  Three  Hundred 
Billion  Dollars;  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war  only  half  won; 
that  our  economy  could  not  sustain  this  additional  drain  of  from 
Ten  to  Fifteen  Billion  Dollars  each  year. 

The  key  principle  of  our  Freedom  of  Enterprise  System  is  more 
jobs  for  more  men  at  maximum  wages  to  provide  ever  greater 
markets  for  the  products  of  a  constantly  expanding  industry. 
Editors  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  proposals  are  a  direct  tax  on  employment.  There  would  be 
a  minimum  of  Eight  Billion  Dollars  yearly  less  for  consumers  to 
spend  for  the  potential  output  of  our  mines  and  factories  and  farms. 
This,  of  necessity,  would  create  a  downward  spiral  of  production 
and  few  er  and  few  er  jobs  for  w  orkmen.  These  results,  w  ithin  limits, 
would  he  inevitable.  They  might  be  disastrous  but  they  are  nut  the 
neally  important  consideration. 


The  unparalleled  progress  and  incomparable  achievements  of 
the  American  people  are  the  result  of  self-respect,  individual  initia¬ 
tive  and  self-reliance.  When  formalized  Security  is  substituted  for 
self-reliance  we  forfeit  the  essence  of  the  factor  that  has  been  our 
strength.  When  the  incentive  for  individual  effort  and  thrift  is  re¬ 
moved  progress,  as  we  have  known  it,  will  be  shifted  into  reverse. 

It  may  be  possible  that  a  truly  wise  and  honest  administration 
can  reasonably  ration  the  food  supply  of  a  nation.  Save  under  truly 
totalitarian  control  and  concept  is  it  within  reason  to  expect  the 
effective  rationing  of  physician  and  hospital  services  for  one  hun- 
tlred  ten  million  people.  A  vital  difference  should  he  kept  in  mind. 
If  the  food  rationing  fails,  it  may  mean  only  that  there  are  no  steaks 
or  pork  chops  on  dining  room  tables.  If  the  doctor  rationing  fails, 
men  and  women  and  children  die.  Human  lives  are  the  issue. 

The  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  Health  Services  proposals  should 
be  recognized  for  what  they  are.  They  are  in  reality  State  Medicine. 
They  are  instrumentalities  and  mechanisms  of  the  Collectivist 
State.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  Freedom  of  Enterprise  System  we 
dare  not  enact  these  proposals  into  law.  If  the  American  people 
understand  the  facts  and  the  implications,  almost  unanimously 
they  will  stand  solidly  in  opposition. 

In  their  final  action  on  these  Amendments,  elected  Representa¬ 
tives  will  be  influenced  by  what  they  believe  to  be  the  desires  of 
their  constituents.  Editors  can  render  an  incomparable  service  by 
explaining  the  meaning  of  these  proposals  and  encouraging  readers 
to  write  to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators. — John  M.  Pratt  for  the 
National  Physicians  Committee. 

(P»rmi$tlOH  it  grmnled  («  rmprUtt  aU  or  any  portion  of  ihU  rditorimt.) 
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LABOR  RELATIONS 


WLB  Fringe  Raise 
Policies  Are  Define 


By  Benjcanin  Weme 

(Editor's  Note:  With  this 
article,  Editor  &  Publisher  be* 
gins  a  new  service  in  presenting 
a  guide  in  various  labor  laws 
and  regulations.  The  author, 
Benjamin  Werne,  is  director  of 
the  Labor  Relations  Division, 
International  Statistical  Bureau, 
Inc.,  and  lecturer  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Regulations  at  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  New  York  University.) 
STABILIZATION  DIRECTOR 

VINSON  recently  restored  the 
authority  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  to  make  certain  fringe 
adjustments  without  prior  de¬ 
terminations  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Stabilization  as  to 
whether  an  adjustment  in  price 
is  necessary. 

The  Board,  however,  is  limited 
in  making  adjustments  to: 

( 1 )  one  week  for  one  year 
and  two  weeks  for  five  years  for 
vacation  awards; 

( 2 )  4c  an  hour  for  second 
shift  and  8c  an  hour  for  third 
shift  in  non-continuous  opera¬ 
tions  for  shift  awards; 

(3)  the  Board's  present  stand¬ 
ards  for  merit  awards; 

(4)  a  one  cent  an  hour  or  1 
per  cent  average  increase  for  all 
employees  in  the  plant  for  re¬ 
classification  and  job  re-evalua¬ 
tion  awards. 

The  Board,  however,  may  ex¬ 
ceed  this  limitation  in  rare  and 
unusual  cases. 

_  In  view  of  this  recent  direc¬ 
tive.  fringe  increases  npt  men¬ 
tion^  above  may  be  awarded 
provided  they  do  not  appreciably 
increase  production  costs  or  fur¬ 
nish  a  basis  for  an  increase  in 
the  existing  level  of  prices.  In 
accordance  with  this  doctrine, 
the  Board  has  made  adjustments 
by  awarding  shift  differentials, 
premium  pay.  shift  premiums, 
bonuses,  profit  sharing  plans,  in¬ 
centive  systems,  vacation  pay, 
sick  leave  plans,  severance  pay 
and  other  increases  which  may 
be  termed  “fringe.” 

We  review  first  the  adjust¬ 
ments  where  WLB  approval  is 
not  necessary: 

A.  Bonus 

Under  WLB  procedure:  (1) 
Employers  may  pay  a  $25  year- 
end  bonus  without  Board  ap¬ 
proval  although  no  such  bonus 
was  granted  in  the  years  prior 
to  stabilization.  Nor  is  the 
Board’s  approval  needed  where 
the  bonus,  in  a  fixed  amount  or 
on  a  percentage  basis,  does  not 
exceed  the  bonus  payment  in 
1942.  (2)  Employers  may  pay 

temporary  Christmas  employes 
more  than  the  minimum  of  a 
rate  range  without  upsetting 
year-’round  hiring  schedule  for 
their  regular  employes.  (3) 
Where  the  employer  intends  to 
give  bonuses  which  will  meet 
with  WLB  aproval,  he  should 
take  into  consideration  that  the 
bonuses  do  not:  (a)  cause  an 
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appreciable  increase  in  cost;  (b) 
provide  a  basis  for  price  in¬ 
crease;  (c)  cause  inequities  in 
existing  rates  paid  for  similar 
work;  (d)  that  they  conform  to 
the  practice  prevailing  in  the 
industry  and  area  before  Octo¬ 
ber,  1942;  (e)  that  they  are  not 
based  on  increased  work  duties. 
(4)  No  Board  approval  is  re¬ 
quired  where  a  bonus  payment 
is  made  to  an  employe  entering 
the  armed  forces. 

It  is  the  Board’s  policy  that  a 
customary  bonus  should  be  or¬ 
dered  continued  unless  condi¬ 
tions  have  so  changed  as  to 
make  the  company's  refusal  to 
continue  the  bonus  reasonable. 

B.  Emergency  Operations 

Board  approval  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  wage  rates 
for  emergency  operations;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  emer¬ 
gency  is  “genuine,  created  by 
fire,  fiood  or  other  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

Where  a  full-time  employe  is 
transferred  to  part-time  work, 
of  a  temporary  or  emergency 
nature,  he  may  be  paid  the  regu¬ 
lar  rate  for  his  job  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  job  created 
by  the  emergency  would  nor¬ 
mally  pay  a  lower  rate  and  pro¬ 
vided  also  that  no  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  contract  is  violated  and 
that  the  emergency  is  limited  as 
to  its  duration. 

C.  Equal  Pay  For  Equal  Work 

Without  WLB  approval  you 

may  compensate  female  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  same  wage  rate  as 
you  are  paying  male  employees 
for  comparable  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  on  same 
or  similar  operations.  Although 
such  is  the  established  policy  of 
the  Board,  women  who  lack  me¬ 
chanical  or  industrial  experi¬ 
ence  are  not  entitled  to  mini¬ 
mum  entrance  rates  until  they 
have  completed  the  special 
training  which  will  qualify 
them  for  the  jobs.  WLB  re¬ 
fused  to  abrogate  an  existing 
contract  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  rates  for  men  and 
women.  A  RWLB  denied  a 
union’s  request  that  male  em¬ 
ployes  retained  on  heavy  work 
instead  of  being  promoted  to 
lighter,  higher  paid  jobs  filled 
by  women  be  granted  a  wage 
premium  to  equalize  their  rates 
with  those  of  the  women. 

D.  Holiday  Pay 

No  approval  need  be  sought 
for  payment  of  time  and  one- 
half  on  New  Year’s,  July  Fourth, 
Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  either  Memorial 
Day  or  a  holiday  of  greater  local 
importance  provided,  however, 
you  are  substantially  engaged  in 
war  work  and  subject  to  Presi¬ 
dential  Order  9240.  If  it  has 
been  your  practice  to  pay  for 


Clip  and  File 

It  is  suggested  that  per¬ 
sonnel  directors  cut  out  this 
article  and  subsequent  ones 
and  file  ior  future  reference. 


such  holidays,  you  may  continue 
to  do  so,  even  though  you  are 
not  subject  to  9240. 

E.  Incentive  Wage  or  Piece  Rates 

WLB  has  issued  a  statement  on 

requirements  which,  if  met,  will 
preclude  the  necessity  of  obtain¬ 
ing  Board  approval  on  new  in¬ 
centive  wage  or  piece  rates.  Ap¬ 
proval  is  not  required  where: 

( 1 )  the  rate  is  altered  to  reflect 
a  change  in  method,  product, 
tools,  materials,  design  or  pro¬ 
duction  effort  if  the  change  still 
maintains  the  established  rela¬ 
tionship  between  earnings  and 
effort;  ( 2 )  new  production  items 
are  placed  on  an  incentive-wage 
or  piece-rate  basis  in  parts  of  a 
plant  which  has  an  incentive- 
wage  or  piece-rate  plan  if  the 
plan  covers  the  new  item. 

In  establishing  incentive  or 
piece  rates  for  new  production 
items,  rates  set  without  Board 
approval  should  be  adjusted  if 
they  were  inaccurately  set;  ade¬ 
quate  records  for  wage  adjust¬ 
ments  without  Board  approval 
should  be  maintained;  proof 
should  be  available  to  show  that 
increases  or  decreases  in  aver¬ 
age  hourly  earnings  resulting 
from  the  new  rates  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  increased  ot  decreased 
levels  of  performance. 

F.  Insurance 

You  may,  without  approval, 
take  out  life  insurance  on  your 
employes  for  their  benefit  pro¬ 
vided  the  premium  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  5%  of  the  employes’  an¬ 
nual  wages  or  .salary,  the  insur¬ 
ance  is  the  ordinary  or  whole 
life  policy  and  is  for  the  benefit 
of  more  than  a  small  number  of 
selected  employes.  Group  in¬ 
surance  may  be  taken  out  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
premium. 

G.  Part-time  Workers 

No  Board  approval  is  required 
in  cases  where  an  employer 
hires  employes  outside  of  his 
own  organization  for  part-time 
work  ’regular  or  permanent”  in 
nature;  the  rates  of  pay  for 
these  part-time  workers  may  ex¬ 
ceed  the  established  rates  for 
similar  work  provided  a  new 
job  classification  has  been 
created  and  the  higher  rate  is 
reasonably  related  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  rate  for  the  existing  full 
time  classifications. 

H.  Reconversion  Rates 

Employers  in  reconversion 

are  now  permitted  to  effect  wage 
schedules  without  prior  WLB 
approval.  These  schedules  how¬ 
ever  must  be  filed  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  Board  agency  for  a 
subsequent  review.  If  the 
agency  finds,  on  review,  that  the 
schedule  contravenes  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  stabilization,  adjustments 
will  be  ordered,  but  not  retro¬ 
actively  unless  the  parties  so 
agree.  The  Board  has  set  up  the 
following  guides  to  aid  employ¬ 
ers  establishing  these  schedules: 
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( 1 )  Where  the  job  content  of  g 
key  jobs  is  the  same  despite  I 
complete  conversion,  the  rate  c 
for  these  should  remain  the  « 
same  and  act  as  basis  for  other  i 
job  rates. 

(2)  Where  the  job  content  of 

all  jobs  is  changed,  the  rates  of 
the  new  jobs  should  be  based 
on  the  level  of  prevailing  wages 
paid  for  comparable  jobs  in  the 
industry  or  area.  , 

(3)  Where  the  job  content  of 
civilian  production  jobs  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  war  jobs  being  per¬ 
formed  in  other  parts  of  the  ' 
plant  the  rates  for  the  new  jobs 
should  be  so  fixed  as  to  provide  ' 
for  a  balance  with  the  rates  for 
the  jobs  remaining  on  war  pro¬ 
duction. 


I.  Severance  Pay,  Military 
Military  severance  pay  bon¬ 
uses  in  voluntary  cases  may  be 
made  to  employes  entering  the 
armed  services  without  WLB 
approval. 

I.  Substandard 

If  your  employes  are  receiv¬ 
ing  less  than  55^  an  hour,  you 
may  raise  their  rates  up  to  the 
55r  level  without  obtaining 
WLB  approval. 

K.  Transierred  Employes 
Transference  to  a  higher  pay¬ 
ing  job  requires  you  to  pay  the 
employe  so  transferred  the  high¬ 
er  rate. 

L.  Unemployment  Compensation 
On  the  ground  that  a  layoff 

plan  is  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  and,  therefore,  not  wages 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Act,  a  RWLB  de¬ 
clared  that  such  a  plan  would 
not  require  Board  approval.  Un¬ 
der  the  plan,  in  which  this  rul¬ 
ing  was  laid  down,  the  employer 
would  pay  his  employes  a 
“minimum  week’s  wage”  (70% 
of  a  straight-time  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  X  number  of  hours  worked 
weekly)  for  each  140-hourly 
period  of  layoff  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  four  weeks’  pay  during 
any  one  year.  The  140-hourly 
period  need  not  be  consecutive, 
and  unemployment  for  periods 
of  less  than  140  hours  would  be 
compensated  for  on  a  pro  rata 
basis.  The  RWLB  ruled  that 
the  payments  due  under  the 
plan  were  not  wages  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Wage  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Act  but  rather  were  similar 
to  unemployment  compensation. 


M.  War  Bonds 

No  approval  is  necessary  for 
awards  of  war  bonds  and  stamps 
to  employes  for  sales  of  bonds 
outside  their  regularly  assigned 
duties  provided  the  awards  to 
any  one  employe  during  a  drive 
does  not  exceed  $500  in  bonds 
and  stamps  and  the  awards  are 
not  made  to  an  excessive  num¬ 
ber  of  employes. 

Similarly,  War  Bond  lotteries 
to  curb  absenteeism  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  without  Board  approval 
if  the  distribution  of  the  bonds 
does  not  appreciably  increase 
production  costs  ( application, 
however,  must  be  filed  with  the 
Board ) . 

(Next:  WLB  approval  necessary) 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Only  180  days  to  Christmas  dinner 


The  turkey  you’ll  carve  next  Christmas 
day  is  a  scraggly,  awkward  i-ounce 
poult  about  now.  In  the  next  180  days 
he’ll  grow  to  a  plump,  18-pound  beauty 
—  if  all  goes  well. 

It’s  partly  our  business  to  see  that 
all  does  go  well.  There  are  plenty  of 
risks  in  turkey  raising.  Many  a  young 
turk  doesn’t  live  to  reach  market.  And 
turkey  troubles  are  often  nutritional. 

So  National  Dairy  research  de¬ 
veloped  a  special  protective  feed  for 
turkeys.  It’s  a  scientifically  blended 
emulsion  of  buttermilk,  cheese  whey, 
and  vitamins  —  which  helps  put  an  end 
to  most  nutritional  worries  on  up-to- 
date  turkey  farms. 


This  highly  nutritious  feed  grew  out 
of  constant  effort  to  make  milk  by¬ 
products  more  useful.  It  was  perfected 
in  National  Dairy  Laboratories  and 
proved  on  a  National  Dairy  experi¬ 
mental  farm.  Many  million  pounds  are 
fed  on  turkey  farms  today.  Similar 
feeds  for  hogs,  calves  and  chickens  em¬ 
ploy  other  millions  of  pounds  of  milk 
by-products,  once  wasted,  but  now  con¬ 
tributing  tons  of  food  to  America’s 
supplies. 

National  Dairy  research  is  broad. 
It  touches  every  field  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  —  and  discovers  new  ones  —  work¬ 
ing  always  to  win  from  milk,  nature’s 
most  nearly  perfect  food,  the  greatest 


possible  benefit  for  you  and  your 
family. 

Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  ...  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 
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’Best  Photo’  Tags  Go 
To  a  Jig  and  a  Jerk 


(Editor’s  Note:  Jack  Price, 
whose  photography  column 
usually  occupies  this  space,  is  on 
vacation. ) 

BETWEEN  Hitter’s  ji*  in  the 

Compiegne  Forest  in  May, 
1940,  and  Mussolini’s  corpse  in 
the  streets  of  Milan  in  May, 
1945,  many  a  picture  of  World 
War  II  tragedy,  destruction  and 
military  might  stacked  up  on  the 
desks  of  U.  S.  newspapers’  pic¬ 
ture  editors. 

’The  Normandy  invasion  on 
D-Day  provided  the  European 
theater’s  “great”  pictures,  many 
of  the  editors  say  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  but  Mussolini’s  death — 
a  dictator  jerked  up  by  the  heels 
or  the  battered  jaw  of  II  Duce 
lying  on  the  breast  of  his  mis¬ 
tress — you  can  take  your  choice 
— tops  them  all. 

Flash  judgment  was  sought  in 
the  questionnaire  addressed  to 
a  score  of  picture  editors.  What 
was  the  one  picture  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  that  stood  out  above 
all  others?  On  second  thought 
the  question  was  broadened  to 
naming  the  five  best  pictures, 
without  consultation  of  flies.  Pic¬ 
ture  editors  generally  have  good 
memories;  they  don’t  quickly 
forget  good  pictures.  Hence,  ttie 
comparatively  high  scoring  on 
the  Hitler  jig  shot  which,  in  a 
great  majority  of  papers,  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  one-column  cut.  It 
showed  the  Nazi  fuehrer  danc¬ 
ing  joyously  while  the  French 
signed  his  armistice  terms. 

II  Pick  Mussolini  Death 

Eleven  out  of  16  relies  listed 
the  Mussolini  death  scenes. 
Eight  points  went  to  D-Day 
scenes,  and  flve  to  Hitler’s  jig. 
The  dramatic  shot  of  a  tank 
corpsman  being  blasted  from  a 
tank  in  Cologne  also  whs  given 
high  rating.  From  there  on  the 
editors  have  a  wide  variety  of 
choices  and  one  insisted  on  men¬ 
tioning  Joe  Rosenthal’s  Iwo 
Jima  flag  picture,  even  though 
the  inquiry  concerned  only  the 
European  war. 

Some  of  the  comment  and  se¬ 
lections  follow: 

J.  K.  Shell,  Jr.,  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Bulletin — Anzio  landing, 
D-Day  beach  scene  with  bar¬ 
riers,  paratroopers  landing  be¬ 
hind  Germans  on  the  ^ine, 
crossing  on  Remagen  Bridge, 
Belsen  death  camp. 

Edward  P.  Kasun,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press — Picking  the  flve 
best  European  war  picture  is 
somewhat  akin  to  naming  the 
five  best  -  looking  Hollywood 
girls  and  not  nearly  so  much 
fun.  So  I’ll  stick  my  neck  out 
on  these:  Destruction  of  Cassino, 
which  revealed  the  fate  in' store 
for  the  (Germans  and  also  proved 
air  power  alone  was  not  enough; 
Normandy  invasion,  showing 
first  troops  splashing  ashore  or 
the  overall  picture  showing  the 
jam  on  beaches  and  ships  in 
water;  little  French  girl  decorat¬ 


ing  grave  of  fallen  American  af¬ 
ter  Normandy  invasion;  sneering 
young  German  captives.  Horror 
camps;  also  Mussolini  and  mis¬ 
tress,  Churchill  crossing  the 
Rhine,  Destruction  of  Cologne. 

Israel  Cohen,  New  York  Times 
— Allied  soldiers  on  beaches  of 
Dunkerque  awaiting  evacua¬ 
tion,  Hitler  performing  jig  when 
France  capitulated,  German 
prisoners  marching  through 
Stalingrad  ruins,  destruction  on 
Mount  Cassino,  Mussolini’s  end. 

Cliff  Carroll,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American — Pope  praying  in 
street  amid  throng  after  the 
bombing  of  Rome,  Hitler’s  jig, 
Dunkerque,  Mussolini,  U.  S. 
flier  hauled  back  into  bomber  as 
he  plunges  through  an  open 
bomb  bay. 

Virgil  Smith,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian — Germans  surrender¬ 
ing,  Hitler  jig,  Mussolini  hung 
by  heels,  German  ex-guard  run¬ 
ning  from  freed  Russians,  Col¬ 
ogne  damage,  Dunkerque  lines. 

Tank  Explosion  in  Cologne 

Edwin  T.  Rice,  Cleveland  ( O. ) 
Plain  Dealer — Mussolini  hang¬ 
ing,  Cassino  monastery,  libera¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  camp  atrocities, 
American  tanksman  blown  from 
his  tank  when  hit  by  a  shell  dur¬ 
ing  the  fighting  in  Cologne. 

Alex  Joseph,  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Inquirer — British  troops 
on  Normandy  beach,  Mussolini 
hanging  by  heels.  Hitter  at 
Eiffel  Tower,  Reds  raising  flag  on 
Berlin  apartment  house,  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Churchill  on  battleship 
to  write  Atlantic  Charter. 

E.  M.  Wilson,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  —  Coventry  after 
the  blitz,  weeping  Frenchman 
watching  Nazis  enter  Paris,  Nor¬ 
mandy  beachhead,  at  least  one 
German  atrocity  scene,  Mussolini 
after  death  (alternate.  Hitter’s 
dance  at  Compiegne.) 

W.  L.  Daquin,  New  Orleans 
( La. )  Times  Picayune— Street 
scene  at  Pont  I’Abbe,  France,  on 
June  22,  1944;  tankman  blown 
from  vehicle  in  Cologne,  Nor¬ 
mandy  beachhead  with  barrage 
balloons,  war  weary  doughboy, 
destruction  in  Stalingrad,  Re¬ 
magen  bridge  crossing. 

Harold  Judson,  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  News — Death  of  Musso¬ 
lini,  Rusian  and  Yank  soldiers 
in  first  meeting,  ruins  of  Col¬ 
ogne,  D-Day  panorama,  Buchen- 
wald. 

Stanley  E.  Kalish,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal — Troops  wading 
ashore  on  D-Day,  FFI  man  and 
women  at  street  barricade  in 
Paris,  sniping;  Cologne  tank  ex¬ 
plosion  and  overhead  view  of 
ruins.  General  Clark  standing 
proudly  with  three  of  heroes  as' 
they  were  decorated  in  Italy, 
Red  Cross  workers  on  boat  look¬ 
ing  at  anti-submarine  tactics  af¬ 
ter  a  U-boat  was  sighted.  (Last 
two  pictures,  Kalish  noted,  were 
little  used.) 

James  Toland,  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Times — Wounded  Yank 
given  blood  plasma  by  buddy  in 


Sicily  street,  Yanks  marching 
under  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris, 
ruins  of  St.  Lo  church  with  body 
of  major  shrouded  by  flag,  air 
view  of  Cologne  ruins,  British  at 
Dunkerque. 

William  J.  White,  Jr.,  New 
York  Daily  Netos — Mussolini 
lynched,  Goering  stripped  of  his 
medals,  camp  atrocities,  fighting 
fire  during  London  blitz,  Bel¬ 
gian  woman  with  three  children 
tugging  at  her  skirt  as  they 
stand  before  ruins  of  their  home, 
air  view  of  Cassino  ruins,  man 
blown  out  of  tank  in  Cologne. 

Boston  Globe  (’Thayer) — One 
of  first  Normandy  pictures  show¬ 
ing  soldiers  crouching  under 
st^l  obstructions,  Naples  post- 
office  bomb  explosion,  weeping 
Frenchmen  after  surrender  of 
France,  Polish  war  waif  in  rub¬ 
ble  of  Warsaw,  half-frozen  Nazis 
in  mass  surrender  in  Stalingrad. 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Express — 
Iwo  Jima  flag  raising,  Mussolini 
and  sweetheart  dead,  Berlin  in 
ruins,  return  of  American  evac¬ 
uees  from  Santo  Tomas  prison 
camp.  Carrier  Franklin  ablaze, 
landing  in  Sicily. 

Detroit  News  —  Normandy 
beachhead  jammed  with  landing 
craft  and  balloons,  Mussolini  and 
mistress  in  gutter,  sad-faced  Hit¬ 
ler  walking  through  rubble  of 
German  town,  Buchenwald  camp 
picture,  American  troops  extend¬ 
ing  hands  to  Russians  on  broken 
bridge  across  the  Elbe. 

Protest  in  Boston 
’THE  Boston  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn,  last  week  sent  a 
letter  of  protest  to  Washington 


Complete  with  pipe,  Lt.  CoL 
Thomas  R.  Hutton  is  pictured  re¬ 
cently  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
14th  Air  Force  where  he  is  public 
relations  officer.  He  is  a  former 
Washington  correspondent  and 
one  time  editor  of  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press. 


after  General  Patton’s  Boston 
reception  during  which  military 
police  were  ordered  to  clear 
cameramen  from  the  stage  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
Army  property  nor  even  an 
Army  affair. 

’The  cameramen  pointed  out 
the  entire  affair  was  staged  by 
Governor  Tobin  on  behalf  of 
the  state. 


SPECIALISTS 

For  141  years,  thus  begin¬ 
ning  long  before  ''the  age 
of  specialization,”  Johnson 
Inks  have  been  produced 
solely  for  the  printing  craft. 


GOOD  INKS  SINCB  1804 


Philodsiphio  •  N«w  York  •  Chicago  •  Botlon  •  SI.  Louit  •  Ctavaiand 
Dsirait  •  Boltimoro  •  Konto*  City  •  Pilfcburgh  •  AHanta  •  Dalla* 


ID  IT  OR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  30.  194S 


Briggs  has  just  completed  $626,000,000  worth  of  war  business — 
1941  through  the  early  part  of  1945 — consisting  principally  of 
large  aircraft  assemblies,  heavy  bomber  turrets  and  heavy  and 
medium  tank  hulls.  Its  employment  rose  from  23,000  to  36,565 
in  the  same  period,  and  it  added  almost  a  million  square  feet  of 
floor  space  to  its  manufacturing  operations.  Still  on  its  books  and 
in  production  are  many  more  war  orders. 

Changes  in  War  Requirements 
Free  Space  for  Peacetime  Work 

Now,  however,  due  to  changes  in  war  requirements,  facilities 
devoted  to  war  work  have  been  decreased  about  20%,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  the  Company  to  continue  to  be  able  to  meet  its  war  con¬ 
tracts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  begin  to  prepare  for  peacetime 
body  manufacturing. 

Neto  Foundry  Established 
In  Cleveland  * 

The  reduction  in  war  work  also  permits  Briggs  to  make  post¬ 
war  plana  in  other  fields.  For  some  time  the  Company  has  been 
experimenting  with  plaster  molds.  Beginning  with  April  of  last 
year,  it  put  into  operation  on  war  work  a  large  new  foundry  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  using  plaster  molds  exclusively  and  licensed 
under  what  is  known  as  the  “Capaco  Castings  Process.”  This 
will  soon  be  available  for  making  intricate  and  fine  castings  for 
peacetime  manufacturing.  . 

Plans  Laid  for  Postwar 
Plumbing  Ware  Market 

Briggs  is  also  planning  to  re-enter  the  plumbing  ware  market 
on  a  large  scale.  On  September  30,  1944  the  John  Douglas  Com¬ 


pany  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  purchased — one  of  the  country’s 
oldest  independent  manufacturers  of  plumbing  ware  and  plumb¬ 
ing  fixtures.  In  securing  this  Company,  Briggs  has  added  enough 
plumbing  ware  facilities  to  what  it  already  has  so  that  it  will  be 
able,  in  the  postwar  market,  to  offer  a  complete  line  of  plumbing 
ware  for  practically  all  purposes. 

1944  Profits  After 
Taxes  Were  $5,307,1^1.10 

Briggs’  profits  after  taxes  in  1944  and  after  provision  for  rene¬ 
gotiation  of  war  contracts,  costs  of  plant  reconversion,  and  other 
costs  arising  from  the  war,  were  $5,307,161.10,  as  compared  with 
$5,239,350.74  in  1943. 

'The  consolidated  financial  position  of  the  Company  and  its 
domestic  subsidiaries  on  December  31,  1944  showed  current  as¬ 
sets  of  $82,647,409.64  and  current  liabilities  of  $54,303,994.08, 
as  compared  with  current  assets  of  $99,657,442.40  and  current 
liabilities  of  $73,985,660.70  in  1943. 

The  Company  paid  a  $2.00  dividend  per  share  of  stock  in  1944, 
the  same  as  in  is42  and  1943. 

To  Spend  $10,000,000 
On  Reconversion 

Briggs’  future  plans  call  for  the  expenditure  of  approximately 
$10,000,000  for  reconversion,  re-equipping  and  new  machinery. 
However,  the  Company  believes  that  its  principal  job  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  production  for  war  imtil  final  victory  has  been  achieved 
in  the  Pacific.  Until  that  time,  the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  will 
always  come  first. 


BRIGGS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  -  DETROIT  14,  MICHIGAN 


IN  WARTIME: 

BODIES  FOR  BOMBERS,  FIGHTERS. 
^  TANKS  AND  AMBULANCES,  AMD 

BOMBER  TURRETS. 

IDITOR  A  PURLISHER  for  Jens  ID.  17:5 


IN  PEACETIME: 

BODIES  FOR  PASSENGER  CARS  AND 
TRUCKS,  PLUMBING  WARE,  AND  NON- 
FERROUS  CASTINGS. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ANCAM  Directors 
Appoint  New  Officers 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 


CHICAGO.  June  27— The  26th 

annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers,  which 
had  been  cancelled  in  keeping 
with  wartime  curtailment  of 
travel,  was  substituted  by  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors.  Likewise,  the  annual 
election  was  postponed  Tmd  ap¬ 
pointments  to  fulfill  existing 
vacancies  were  made  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

President  Lawrence  Amund¬ 
son,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D. )  Argus- 
Leader,  will  continue  to  serve 
another  year.  Leslie  J.  Cum¬ 
mings,  Vancouver  (  B.  C. )  Prov¬ 
ince,  was  appointed  first  vice- 
president.  his  duties  to  include 
the  editorship  and  publication 
of  the  Classified  Journal.  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Tushingham,  Camden 
( N.  J. )  Courier-Post,  was  named 
second  vice-president  and  mem¬ 
bership  chairman.  James  H. 
Shelp.  Houston  I  Tex. )  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  Fred  R.  Ellis.  Ann 
Arbor  ( Mich,  t  News,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  and  treasurer, 
respectively. 

On*  Y*cit  Term 

Charles  W.  Horn,  Los  Angeles 
( Cal. )  Examiner,  and  Gilbert 
Gillett,  Flint  (Mich.i  Journal, 
were  appointed  directors.  All 
officers  and  directors  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  one  year. 

Other  directors  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  Ralph  W.  Ahrens.  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  News;  Charles  T. 
Hardin.  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch:  Joseph  H.  Hopkins.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  ( Pa. )  Inquirer;  Bert 
Reh.  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.;  H.  B.  Stephens,  New 
Orleans  ( La. )  Times-Picayune 
<fr  States;  and  W.  Denley  Suth¬ 
erland.  Toronto  (Ont. )  Star. 

A  classified  development  pro¬ 
gram  committee,  headed  by  Car- 
roll  M.  Carroll.  New  York 
Times,  and  including  Corwin  C. 
Arnutrong,  New  York  Post,  and 
Regis  C.  O’Donnell,  former 
ANCAM  president,  met  with  the 
national  coordination  commit¬ 
tee.  Chairman  Carl  W.  Horn 
and  24  members  of  the  latter 
committee,  representing  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  presented  sugges¬ 
tions  and  ideas  for  the  future 
development  of  newspaper  clas¬ 
sified  advertising.  Additional 
committee  members  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

Members  of  the  national  co¬ 
ordination  committee  included: 
William  J.  Babb,  Canton  (O. ) 
Repository;  W.  R.  Blend.  Chi- 
cogo  Tribune;  Walter  S.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free  Press; 
Elarl  M.  Dempsey,  Boston 
( Mass. )  Herald-Traveler;  Paul 
H.  Fitchner,  Hartford  ( Conn. ) 
Times;  Kenneth  Flood.  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  &  Tribune- 
Sun;  Walter  K.  Fontaine,  Mem¬ 
phis  ( Tenn. )  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  A  Press-Scimitar;  Ral]^ 
Horton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 
Joseph  J.  Immel.  San  Francisco 


( Cal.  t  News;  T.  Frank  James. 
Jr.,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat;  Harry  E.  Judges.  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Telegram:  Wal¬ 
ter  Lehmann.  San  Antonio 
( Tex. )  Express  &  Evening 
News;  Arthur  Mochel.  Colum¬ 
bus  ( O. )  Citizen;  Wayne  W. 
Moores.  Charlotte  ( S.  C.  •  Ob¬ 
server;  Kenneth  J.  Nattrass. 
Rockford  ( Ill. )  Newspapers; 
Anthony  T.  Powderly,  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle;  Harry  C.  Kahlert,  Cleve¬ 
land  ( O. )  Press:  Robert  L 
Shless.  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 
can;  James  H.  Shelp.  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle;  Herbert  W. 
Tushingham.  Camden  ( N.  J. ) 
Courier-Post:  John  R.  Copeland. 
Minnepalois  (Minn.)  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  A  Tribune;  I.  Weinstein, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times;  Or¬ 
ville  S.  Wespe,  Louisville  ( Ky. » 
Courier- Journal  and  Times;  and 
Robert  M.  Wheeler.  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal. 

A  sales-promotion  program 
was  discussed.  It  embraced  all 
phases  of  classified  advertising 
operation.  Chairman  Carroll  an¬ 
nounced  an  enlarged  committee 
would  consist  of  Corwin  C. 
Armstrong,  Frank  M.  Bechtel. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Bert  Reh 
and  Orville  S.  Wespe. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  took  place  at 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  on 
June  24.  The  business  was  con¬ 
fined  to  administrative  matters 
as  all  general  assemblies  of  the 
group  have  been  postponed. 

At  the  board  meeting  were: 
President  Gilbert  Gillett.  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal:  Treasurer  Jo¬ 
seph  Klouda.  Davenport  ( la. ) 
Times:  and  Directors  Ernest 
Roberts.  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 
Transcript,  and  Ralph  W.  Ahr¬ 
ens.  Chicago  Daily  News. 


OPA  Clarifies  Rule 
On  Used  Car  Ads 

The  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
which  recently  requested  a  clar¬ 
ification  of  the  OPA  amendment 
to  MPR  540  requiring  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  make,  model  year, 
model,  body  type  and  seller's 
price  in  all  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  sale  of  used  cars 
(E&P,  May  19,  p.  44),  has  been 
told  by  James  F.  Foley,  associate 
chief  counsel  of  the  OPA,  “the 
requirement  does  not  apply  to 
the  advertising  medium”  and 
“applies  only  to  the  person  who 
offers  to  sell  a  used  car.  .  .  .” 

Foley  further  explained  that 
although  the  regulation  exer¬ 
cised  a  price  control  on  the  part 
of  the  dealer,  there  was  no  con¬ 
trol  in  the  sale  of  used  cars  by 
private  individuals.  It  was  the 
existence  of  this  later  situation 
which  necessitated  the  issuance 
of  Amendment  6. 
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CHASF  THE  PIGS  OUT 

of  your  composing  room! 


Ad  Unlocks  Typing 
Keys  for  Bennett 

Home  from  half  a  dozen  bat¬ 
tle  fronts  and  a  German  prison 
(jamp,  Lowell  Bennett  of  INS 
discovered  war  is  hell  at  home 
— no  typewriter  to  grind  out  a 
book.  So  he  ran  a  classified  ad 
in  the  Newark  (N.  J. )  News: 

\V.\K  CORRE.Sl'O.N'DKXT.rrturnrd 
from  (lerman  prison  camp,  finds 
America  typewriterless;  appeals  to 
purchase  i^ood  condition  standard 
INtrtable  with  which  to  return  to 
work. 

He  got  so  many  offers  he  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  time  opening  a 
second-hand  typ>ewriter  shop, 
but  decided  to  write  a  book 
after  all.  He’s  at  his  home  in 
South  Orange.  N.  J. 


be  free  of  the  troubles  they  beget! 


•  Pigs  in  your  composing  room  raise  a  litter  of  type 
troubles!  But  you  can  eliminate  them  and  hold  your 
metal  in  balance  longer  .  .  .  produce  better  type  with 
the  Monomelt  System  of  metal  control.  IVriU  today  for 
article  by  Thomas  F.  Barnhart,  N.  W.  Ayer  Award  juror, 
on  the  importance  of  type  alloy  to  good  typography. 


The  Haircut  Makes  the  Man 


From  now  on,  Billy  prefers  to  be  called  “Bill.” 

Today  is  a  big  day.  Besides  losing  those  baby 
curls,  he  made  a  lifelong  friend — Mr.  Bagicaloupi, 
the  barber.  They’ll  see  a  great  deal  of  each  other 
in  the  future.  And  while  Bill  is  having  his  hair 
cut,  they  will  discuss  goings  on  around  town,  as 
is  the  tradition  with  barber  and  customer. 

.About  the  same  time.  Bill  is  going  to  become  friends 
with  another  news  service — his  local  newspaper. 
When  he’s  six,  he’ll  like  to  see  his  name  on  the 


honor  roll — ^at  twelve,  he  will  read  that  he  copped 
the  arithmetic  medal — when  he  hangs  out  his  shin¬ 
gle  after  law  school,  he’ll  find  that  his  first  business 
will  come  from  the  publicity  in  the  local  newspaper 
— and  a  little  later,  “Our  Town”  will  read  about 
Bill’s  marriage.  Success  story  complete. 

Bill  will  learn  to  depend  on  his  newspaper  for 
many  things.  He  will  know  it  as  an  old  friend. 

Why  don’t  you  let  that  old  friend  be  your  sponsor 
to  all  the  Bills  and  their  families  of  “Our  Town”? 


Our  Town,’’Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  miNion  newspaper  families. 


AmbridRC  Citixen  (E)  *  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  *  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  *  Chaxnbersburs  Public  Opiaioa  (E)  * 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  *  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  *  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  *  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  *  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  * 
t  Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  *  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  *  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  *  Towanda  Review  (M)  *  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  *  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  *  WillianMport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  *  Willianuport  Sun  (E)  *  York  Diepatek  (K) 

IDITOR  a  PUSLISHERfer  Jess  30,  1946 
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Factory  Newspapers’ 


Future  Role 

By  Malcolm  Boyd 

HOLLYWOOD,  Cal.,  June  la— 

Mushrooming  of  war  plant 
newspapers  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  is  indicative  of  a  post-war 
trend.  These  unique  house  Jour¬ 
nals,  ranging  from  a  few  mimeo¬ 
graphed  pages  to  papers  based 
on  metropolitan  daily  standards, 
prove  a  point.  Management  and 
labor  are  in  equal  possession  of 
an  extremely  dynamic  medium, 
one  which  may  iron  out  disputes 
and  build  unity. 

Three  plant  newspapers  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  are  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  plant  Journal.  Many  months 
ago  executives  at  these  plants 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in¬ 
telligent  newspaper  presentation 
of  War  Bond  and  Blood  Bank 
appeals  is  many  times  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  either  strong-arm 
methods  or  subtle  scheming.  The 
same  holds  true  for  sending  up 
trial  ballons  for  proposed  in¬ 
novations,  as  well  as  for  explain¬ 
ing  complex  rules. 

Peacetime  newspaper  men  and 
public  relations  experts  are  at 
the  helm  of  the  defense  plant 
newspapers  which  are  read  each 
week  by  thousands  of  employes 
at  Douglas  Aircraft  in  Santa 
Monica,  Lockheed’s  plant  in 
Burbank  and  Consolidated-Vul- 
tee’s  plant  at  Vultee  Field. 

The  Lockheed  Star  has  grown 
from  a  few  mimeographed  sheets 
to  an  eight-page  tabloid  printed 
by  the  same  presses  which  mrint 
the  West  Coast  edition  of  Time 
magazine.  It  was  starts  on  July 
9,  1934,  by  Randall  Irwin,  an 
industrial  relations  director,  for¬ 
merly  publisher  of  Western  Fly¬ 
ing  magazine. 

All  Experienced  Newsmen 

Three  men  comprise  the  staff. 
The  editor  is  Kenneth  Crist, 
formerly  an  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Sunday  Times  Magazine. 

J.  H.  Prescott,  who  was  city 
editor  of  the  Reading  ( Pa. ) 
Eagle  for  seven  years,  is  assist¬ 
ant  editor.  Previously,  he  had 
been  with  the  Associated  Press. 
H.  C.  Rosson,  formerly  an  editor 
of  the  extinct  Los  Angeles  Rec¬ 
ord,  is  also  an  assistant  editor. 
The  Star’s  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  dozen  cameramen. 

Instead  of  telling  employes 
company  news,  the  Star  strivei 
to  show  them  the  part  they  art 
playing.  An  important  segment 
of  news  printed  in  the  paper 
shows  the  caliber  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  planes  being  manufac¬ 
tured  for  combat.  The  staff 
senses  what  plant  management 
is  thinking  and  tries  to  go  about 
interpreting  it  in  an  intelligent 
and  interesting  manner  for  read¬ 
ers.  The  Star  aims  to  sell  the 
company  to  its  employes  by  pre¬ 
senting  facts  instead  of  by  using 
propaganda.  It  tries  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  Lockheed 
as  a  community  leader  and  to 
stress  the  scope  of  Lockheed’s 
vast  operations. 

Consolidated  Vultee’s  Vultair 


Assayed 


is  in  the  hands  of  two  men,  who 
comprise  the  editorial  staff. 
There  is  a  reporter  in  each  de¬ 
partment  who  serves  as  a  tipster 
for  the  paper  and  most  of  their 
contributions  are  personal  in 
nature.  The  Vultair  welcomes 
“anything  that  makes  news”  and 
this  includes  tips  on  unusual 
hobbies  and  pets,  as  well  as 
chatty  and  social  items. 

Gene  Steck,  public  relations 
coordinator  and  editor  of  the 
Vultair,  was  telegraph  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Union.  James 
Carson,  assistant  editor,  has  had 
public  relations  experience  with 
Curtiss-Wright  and  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Airways.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Post. 

Helps  to  Prevent  Trouble 

From  the  staff's  point  of  view, 
the  paper  does  not  exist  to 
smooth  out  troubles.  It  exists 
to  keep  them  from  arising.  The 
paper  endeavors  to  explain  why 
a  step  is  going  to  be  taken.  Then 
it  allows  the  workers  to  form 
their  own  Judgments  about  it. 
For  example,  a  hypothetical  case 
might  be  the  management’s  de¬ 
cision  to  discontinue  serving 
breakfasts  at  the  plant  cafeteria. 

In  order  to  take  the  edge  off 
such  a  move,  and  to  announce  it 
well  in  advance,  the  Vultair 
could  interview  a  number  of 
people  who  eat  breakfasts  there 
and  print  their  reactions.  It 
could  also  interview  the  cafe¬ 
teria  manager  and  others  in 
charge  of  serving  breakfasts.  By 
doing  all  this  the  final  move  of 
ceasing  to  serve  breakfasts 
would  be  no  surprise.  In  fact, 
any  sudden  fiaring  reaction  fol¬ 
lowing  the  move  would  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

Management  foots  the  bill  but 
the  newspaper  is  for  the  em¬ 
ployes.  ‘This  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Vultair.  Consequently,  the 
reporter  in  each  department  is 
an  important  person,  reaping 
prestige  in  having  his  or  her 
name  on  the  masthead  and  in 
being  invited  to  the  paper’s  an¬ 
nual  barbecue  party.  The  Vultair 
reporter  is  usually  a  stock  clerk 
or  a  dispatcher — someone  who 
circulates  a  great  deal.  Men  and 
women  in  executive  roles  in  the 
organization  are  not  accepted  as 
reporters. 

Interest  is  gauged  by  listening 
to  comments  about  the  Vultair 
when  it  is  distributed.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  remarked:  "If  a 
guy  walks  out  of  the  plant, 
realizes  he  has  forgotten  to  pick 
up  a  paper  and  walks  back  fifty 
yards  for  a  copy,  he  must  read 
it.”  In  addition,  ash  cans  are  a 
criterion.  If  they  are  filled  with 
copies  of  the  paper,  the  staff 
works  harder  the  next  week. 

Each  Douglas  plant  has  a  sep¬ 
arate  newspaper,  similar  to 
Consolidated  Vultee’s  system,  but 
unlike  it  there  is  one  man  who 
coordinates  all  the  papers  with 
req>ect  to  home  office  wishes. 


Straight  and  Hard 

Something  unusual  in  the  way 
oi  a  War  Bond  appeal  was  this 
full-page  cooperative  ad  in  the 
Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Republican, 
carrying  a  frantic  appeal  from 
g  soldier  in  the  Pacific  fighting. 

He  is  Nat  Ferber  who  also  is 
editor  of  the  Airview  News, 
Journal  of  the  home  office 
Douglas  plant  at  Santa  Monica. 
The  final  word  in  matters  of 
policy  is  handed  down  by  A.  W. 
Ricklin,  director  of  industriad 
and  public  relations. 

Each  department  in  the  plant 
has  an  Airview  News  corre¬ 
spondent  who  is  chosen  by  the 
department  superintendent.  The 
news  submitted  by  the  men  and 
women  reporters  is  edited  by  a 
staff  of  rewrite  men.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  feature  writers 
who  develop  tips  sent  in  by  the 
correspondents  on  the  assembly 
line.  Ferber  operates  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  paper  on  a  Journal¬ 
ism  school  basis  and  he  has 
elevated  at  least  two  reporters 
from  the  assembly  line  to  his 
staff  after  first  training  them. 

Four  news  writers  round  out 
the  staff.  Carl  F.  Blaker  has 
had  26  years  of  experience  in¬ 
cluding  four  years  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Culver  City  Star 
News  and  the  Venice  Vanguard. 

John  Dunn,  another  news 
writer,  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  the 
Chilton  ( Wis. )  Times-Joumal 
and  a  desk  man  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Sports  editor  is  Charley  Sax¬ 
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ton,  formerly  a  cartoonist  for  the 
old  New  York  World  and  the  ex¬ 
tinct  Los  Angeles  Illustrated 
Daily  News. 

The  Airview  News  will  not 
accept  paid  advertising,  but 
prints  classified  ads  when  they 
will  in  some  way  reduce  ab¬ 
senteeism.  “Anything  that  con¬ 
cerns  a  person  on  the  assembly 
line  has  precedence  over  any 
executive  news,”  is  Ferber’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  The  paper  uses  its 
Dow  Jones  and  U.P.  wires  only 
when  news  concerns  Douglas 
planes  and  people. 

Ferber  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  books,  including  his 
autobiography. 

Jack  Stanfield,  an  ex-Hearst 
photographer,  is  one  of  the  men 
in  the  Douglas  plant’s  photo¬ 
graphic  library  which  functions 
for  technical  purposes  and  also 
develops  and  prints  pictures  for 
the  Airview  News.  Ferber  it 
proud  of  the  paper’s  page  of  car¬ 
toons  called  “Axis  Agonies.” 

In  regard  to  post-war  house 
organs,  Ferber  stated:  “If  the 
house  organ  were  discontinued, 
it  would  leave  a  void  for  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  it  as 
acute  as  the  discontinuance  of 
the  hometown  weekly.  And  con¬ 
sequences  would  be  more 
serious.” 

The  consensus  of  men  on  the 
staffs  of  the  three  papers  is  that 
the  house  organ  is  doing  an  out¬ 
standing  war  Job  by  a^ing  for 
internal  cooperation — and  get¬ 
ting  it.  ’These  men  feel  that 
each  paper  is  effectively  bring¬ 
ing  journalism  into  the  home. 


if 

In  the  Feahire  Field 

You  are  familiar  with  our  newi 
servic-e — the  daily  News  Report 
and  the  weekly  Science  Page- 
Do  you  know  our  features  tor 
daily  and  Sundeiy  newspapers? 


‘•YOUR  HEALTH:  Here's  How!” 
By  Jane  Stafford,  medical  staff- 
writer  of  Science  Service.  This 
tri-weekly  column  coverinic  me¬ 
dicine,  health  and  nutrition  Kivei 
readers  the  best  current  infor¬ 
mation  on  keeping  fit  and  well. 


Map  of  the  Stars.  Monthly  fea¬ 
ture,  accurate  from  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  each  month  through  the 
tenth  of  the  following  one.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  two  semi-circular 
maps  showing  positions  of  stars 
and  constellations.  Complete  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  used  or  just  the 
explanatory  copy  that  is  matted 
with  the  maps. 


Science  Shorts.  Made  up  of 
forty-two  sentence  -  paragraphs 
about  science.  May  bo  used, 
boxed,  as  a  abort  editorial  ar¬ 
ticle  or  as  filler. 


Isn't  It  Odd.  Short  weekly  arti¬ 
cle  covering  the  unusual  In  plant 
and  animal  life.  Written  by  Dr. 
Prank  Thone. 


May  uM  sossW  you  ro/oosss  e/ 
these  feeture  smvicesT  Wire, 
collect,  to: 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  StTMt,  N.  W. 
Wathiagtob  4  D.  C. 
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Admen  Told  | 
How  to  Meet 
Competition 

Los  Angeles,  June  27 — ^New 
and  virile  competition  for  the 
aewspapers’  shrinking  share  of 
the  advertising  dollar  looms  in 
the  immediate  future  but  a  new 
»nd  improved  product,  together 
with  improved  ad-selling  tech¬ 
niques  will  enable  newspapers  to 
meet  it  successfully.  This  opin- 
,ion  was  voiced  by  two  principal 
!  speakers — one  a  teacher,  the 
■other  a  practical  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive — at  the  20th  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  here  recently.  The 
same  conclusion  was  reached 
from  two  differing  viewpoints. 

“In  the  past  couple  of  years, 
publishers  have  been  forced  to 
produce  a  V-model  newspaper — 
with  advertising,  news  and  em¬ 
ployes  rationed,  with  higher 
rates  and  a  poorer  product — but 
that  kind  of  newspaper  and  or¬ 
ganization  cannot  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  ahead,”  declared  Prof. 
John  V.  Lund,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  Publish¬ 
ers  realize  this,  he  added.  “The 
streamlined  20th  century  news¬ 
paper  cannot  be  a  1938  model  | 
‘with  new  type  faces  and  new 
production  equipment;  it  must  be 
redesigned.” 

Newspapers  Called  Best 

Granting  that  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  are  strong  competition, 
newspapers  still  are  the  best 
day-to-d^  selling  medium,  de¬ 
clared  Mrs.  Frances  Corey,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  May  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  They  are  the  superior 
medium  for  the  “bread  and  but¬ 
ter”  type  of  selling  that  is  the 
life  of  a  retail  establishment, 
since  store  advertising  through 
radio  and  television  must,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  be  principally  institu¬ 
tional,  she  said.  Therefore  the 
newspaper  should  place  empha¬ 
sis  on  local  advertising. 

Elwood  J.  Robinson,  local  ad- 
^  vertising  agency  head  and  chair- 
Iman  of  the  local  War  Finance 
Committee,  presented  a  Treasury 
Department  citation  which  was 
accepted  for  the  CNPA  by  Stan¬ 
ley  Larson,  past  president. 

Plaques  for  advertising  excel¬ 
lence  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Best  local  retail  series:  Dailies 
over  5,000,  Glendale  News-Press, 
first  and  second  place;  dailies 
under  5,000,  Monrovia  Daily 
Sews-Post,  first;  South  Bay  (Re¬ 
dondo  Beach)  Breeze,  second. 

Best  national  merchandising 
service:  Over  5,000,  Alhambra 
Pos [-Advocate,  first;  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica  Outlook,  second;  under  5,000, 
Monrovia  News-Post,  first;  no 
second  award. 

Best  wartime  series:  Over 
5,000,  San  Pedro  News-Pilot, 
first;  Riverside  Daily  Press,  sec¬ 
ond;  under  5,000,  Monrovia 
i  News-Post,  first;  no  second. 

^  Best  wartime  edition:  Over 
5,000,  Ontario  Report,  first; 
Cilendale  News-Press,  second; 
under  5,000,  Fullerton  News- 
Tribune,  firrt;  Monrovia  News- 
Post  second. 


THE  FARMER 
HAS  NO 
RECONVER¬ 
SION 

PROBLEM 


The  Farm  Dollar,  rolling  out  of  40,753  fine  farms  in  this  Topeka 
21-county  drive-in  area,  enters  an  even  more  active  and  prosperous 
period,  as  food  becomes  the  world's  Number  One  problem.  The  say¬ 
ing  goes  of  these  thrifty  people  that  their  "Bank-rolls  are  big  enough 
to  choke  a  cow.” 


And  Topeka  is  the  hub  and  chief  shopping  center  of  this  vast  farm 
territory  patronage.  There  are  few,  if  any,  other  cities  of  comparable 
size  in  America  which  draw  so  many  shoppers  from  such  a  wide  trad¬ 
ing  area. 

Farmers  are  making  plans  to  purchase  much-needed  supplies,  com¬ 
modities,  and  equipment  as  soon  as  they  are  available  for  civilian  con¬ 
sumption.  A  survey  reveals  that  the  farmers  in  one  of  these  counties 
alone  are  planning  to  spend  $4,250,000  (one-third  on  the  home,  two- 
thirds  on  farm  equipment).  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Topeka  market 


is  of  industrial  importance,  with  many,  many  nationally-famous  firms 
established  here. 

Topeka,  with  its  2 1-Drive- In  Counties,  gears  in  with  the  eaming-power 
strength  of  all  Kansas,  while  standing  at  the  TOP,  as  our  word-emblem 
suggests,  for  State  progress  and  spending  power. 

Actually,  the  farm  market  is  one  of  the  safest  and  surest  for  anybody 
who  has  anything  to  sell.  The  farmer  faces  no  problems  of  recon¬ 
version.  His  production  will  continue  without  interruption. 

An  authentic  and  detailed  study  of  the  circulation  figures  of  these 
important,  popular  papers  shows  an  intensive  coverage  of  the  entire 
trade  territory. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 


Published  in  the  Capital  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Repretenfed  By  The  Capper  Publkelion*,  Inc. _ 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


GIs  Got  Full  Diet 
Of  Tai  and  Tripe 


New  Kitchen  on  ‘Must' 
List,  Survey  Shows 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


William  B.  Goode,  a  veteran  of 
29  years’  service  with  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  was  named 
INS  business  manager  this 
week.  He  succeeds  Walter  E. 
Moss,  who  died  June  22  at  his 
home  in  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

Seymour  Berkson,  general 
manager  of  the  news  service. 


DURING  the  past  three  months  is  now  .selling  other  lines  of  mer- 
we  have  talked  to  furniture  chandise.  Ife  is  still  in  business  merr 
store  men  and  house  furniah-  because  he  shifted  to  other  lines  shor 
ings  store  owners  about  post-  when  kitchen  equipment  was  Frar 
war  kitchens.  We  have  also  “frosen”  in  1942.  He  expects  to  Hj 
been  permitted  to  examine  sev-  build  up  a  real  kitchen  dollar  ferr< 
eral  consumer  surveys  done  by  volume.  miss 

national  magazines.  For  one  of  From  our  experience  with  the  1 
our  friends  we  have  just  com-  dealers  and  the  purchase  and  in-  comi 
pleted  a  survey  in  11  states,  cov-  stallation  of  a  better-than-aver-  'vas 
ering  several  different  types  of  age  kitchen  in  1940,  we  offer  to  r; 
heating  plants.  From  these  ob-  these  copy  suggestions:  “T 

servations,  we  have  gathered  1.  Forget  the  cost.  Running  Betti 
that  new  kitchen  equipment  is  an  ad  with  a  bargain  utter  won’t  "Ho^ 
one  of  the  chief  items  on  the  get  the  right  kind  of  prospects.  whe: 
■must-have”  list.  2.  Kitchens  are  no  longer  just  tery. 

Several  bRlion  dollars  of  sav-  Places  to  sweat  and  toil.  They  1  go 
ings  in  the  form  at  cash  or  gov-  production  laboratories 

ernment  securities  are  lying  fha^  can  be  so  organized  that  it’s 
idle.  A  good  portion  of  that  ^  pleasure  to  prepare  meals, 
money  win  go  into  kitchens  Sell  the  idea  that  most  in*  tO  J 

On  the  basis  of  our  informa-  formal  parties  wind  up  in  the  w 
tion,  we  believe  that  many  wo-  kitchen.  Depi 

man  will  rip  their  old  kitchens  "oy  of  the  national  maga-  jjjg 

apart  and  install  just  about  will  send  you  studies  of  and 

every  modern  convenience  tiiey  kitchens  for  a  few  cents.  In  and 
can  buy.  ^^o  will  get  this  them  you  can  see  at  a  glance  over 
highly  profitable  business?  Chief-  how  countless  steps  may  be  hav< 
ly  the  store,  designer,  or  con-  saved.  Get  this  literature.  It’s  py  t 
tractor  who  starts  NOW  to  ad-  important.  Your  wife  can  write  tive 
vertise  for  prospects  foe  fhe  booklets  or  books.  You  t1 

M  4  /-k  -i.  o  1  can  also  get  a  book  on  “House-  aoDi 

Wot  «  Quick  Solo  hold  Engineering”  at  your  public  the 

Five  shears  ago  we  conducted  a  library  or  buy  it  at  your  local  gej-v 
heating  survey  in  27  statea.  One  book  store.  proc 

of  the  questions  we  asked  the  5.  ’The  average  woman  spends  incr 
3,000  men  and  women  who  re-  three  to  six  hours  a  day  in  her  pjg^ 
plied  was:  “How  much  time  kitchen.  Most  men  would  go  at  E 
elapeed  between  the  first  day  crazy  if  they  had  to  follow  a  nuiil 
you  started  talking  about  a  new  365-^y  sch^ule  of  that  kind,  piec 
heating  plant  and  the  day  you  Point  out  how  many  women  can  129,' 
gave  your  order  to  a  dealer?”  cut  their  “Kitcben  Time”  in  half,  and 
A  heme  owner  in  the  Boston  8.  Offer  to  examine  any  kitchen  b< 
area  told  us  he  and  his  wife  ar-  and  give  the  housewife  a  simple  aj-g 
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WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

ij  resumed  over  the  orear)s 


HOIMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 


will  again  be  ofFered  to  our 
American  customers 


HOLMEN'S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 


Expert  Gets 
Free  Hand  in 
Richmond  Study 


Richmond.  Va.,  June  24 — The 
Richmond  News  Leader  began 
today  the  publication  of  what 
its  ^itor.  Dr.  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman,  believes  may  prove  to 
be  the  most  important  series  of 
articles  it  has  ever  publi.shed  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Richmond  city 
government. 

The  series  had  its  origin  in 
fr^uent  discussions  by  city  of¬ 
ficials  and  by  businessmen  of 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  muni¬ 
cipal  finances.  In  answer  to  the 
questions  “Is  Richmond  heading 
for  a  long  period  of  ‘hard  times’; 
will  it  be  difficult  to  make  good 
the  repairs  and  maintenance  that 
had  to  be  neglected  in  part  af¬ 
ter  Pearl  Harbor;  how  costly  is 
annexation  going  to  prove;  when 
city  employes  now  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  return  to  their  old 
jobs,  how  much  will  the  payroll 
be  increased?”  the  News  Leader 
decided  to  have  a  full  investiga¬ 
tion  made. 

Nothing  to  Prove 

“The  paper  had  nothing  to 
prove  on  its  own  account,  and 
nobody  to  punish,”  the  News 
Leader  said  in  an  explanatory 
announcement  of  the  series  by 
Dr.  Robert  Munay  Haig,  a  New 
York  authority  on  municipal 
finance. 

“  ‘Facts  and  facts  only’  were 
desired.  Dr.  Haig  was  told, 
and  he  was  asked  to  make  a  de¬ 
tached  study.  Whom  Dr.  Haig 
has  consult^,  the  News  Leader 
knows  in  a  general  way  only: 
what  he  asked  and  what  he  told 
anyone  about  city  finance,  the 
paper  has  not  inquired.  At  the 
moment  these  lines  are  written, 
Saturday  morning.  June  16,  the 
editor  of  the  News  Leader  has 
not  seen  a  line  of  Dr.  Haig’s  re¬ 
port  or  a  single  figure  of  his  tab¬ 
ulations.  What  Dr.  Haig  has 
written,  the  News  Leader, 
beginning  Monday,  will  print 
as  it  comes  daily  from  his 
pen. 

“This  explanation  has  been 
made  in  detail  because  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  unusual.  It  is 
not  often  the  News  Leader 
knows  that  so  comprehensive  a 
study  by  a  top-fli^t  authority 
is  financed  by  a  newspaper  for 
no  other  object  than  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  fact.” 


Known  fhreughoiif 
the  nation,  these 
products  help  give 
Rochester  highest 
per  capita  value 
of  manufoctured 
products  among  all 
the  large  citiesi 


HICKEY -FREE¬ 
MAN’S  Master  Tailors  are 
typical  Rochester  breadwin¬ 
ners.  Like  most  other  Roch¬ 
ester  workers  they  are 
specialized  experts  who 
earn  more  and  spend  more 
— live  up  to  higher  Roches¬ 
ter  living  standards! 


Adl*r-RochMt«r  Ciotkat 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Binoculars 
Baoch-Nut  Coffaa 
Btuo  Labol  Catsup 
Bond  Clothes 
Clapp  Baby  Foods 
Cutler  Mail  Chutes 
Oelco  Oil  Burners 
Eastman  Kodalu 
Evening  in  Paris  Cosmetics 
Fanny  Farmer  Candies 
Fashion  Park  Clothes 
French's  Mustard 
General  Railway  Signals 
Gleason  Gear  Cutters 
G-M  Auto  Accessories 
Graflei  Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman  Clothes 
Hickok  Belts  and  Bi*ces 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos 
Matrk  Shoes 
Michaels-Stern  Clothes 
Pfaudler  Glass-lined  Tanks 
Ritter  Desdist’s  Equipment 
Shur-On  Glasses 
Snider's  Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson  Radios 
Superba  Cravats 
Taylor  Thermometers 
Timely  Clothes 
Todd  Protectographs 
Women's  Arch-Aid  Shoes 


At  war’s  end,  civilian 
fabrics  will  replace  Navy 

blue  and  Army  brown.  In 
common  with  thousands  of 
other  skilled  Rochester 
specialists,  Hickey-Freeman 
Craftsmen  will  suffer  no 
reconversion  layoff! 


This  is  also  tme  in 
267  communities  and  the 
rich  farm  section  of  our 
655,000  Rochester  area  — 
dominantly  covered  by  these 
two  newspapers. 


Democrat  a  Chronicle  \ 

Rwd  SuiMtoy  -j 
t  .j^Two  of  Z1  Gcmirff  Htmpaptn 
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Rochester, 


Guild  Renames  Murray, 
Plans  Organizing  Drive 

continued  from  page  9 


guild  set  up  a  plan  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  veterans’ 
apprentice  service  training  pro¬ 
gram,  and  another  put  the  ANG 
on  record  "as  gratified  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  recent  de¬ 
cision  on  the  case  of  Harry 
Bridges  once  again  has  re¬ 
affirmed  constitutional  protec¬ 
tion  of  basic  civil  liberties.” 

On  the  printing  trades  unions' 
strike  against  R.  R.  Donnelley 
&  Sons,  Chicago,  the  convention 
voted  its  support  of  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions  seeking  to 
make  that  plant  a  closed  shop 
and  called  on  guild  members 
“in  units  affected  by  this  strike 
to  fulfill  their  obligations  to 
their  fellow  workers.” 

A  resolution  suggesting  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  guild  pension  plan  was 
tabled  as  being  inconsistent 
with  ANG  collective  bargaining 
policy. 

The  convention  voted  a  char¬ 
ter  to  a  new  local  consisting  of 
editorial  members  on  the  Erie 
( Pa. )  Dispatch  -  Herald  and 
Times. 

Or9anisation  Plans  Oifsred 

Three  proposals  dealing  with 
expansion  of  organization  ac¬ 
tivity  were  presented  during 
the  committee  of  the  whole 
sessions  of  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  which  there  was 
growing  opposition  to  the  lack 
of  a  clear-cut  ANG  program. 
A  sub-conunittee  was  directed 
to  draft  a  report  on  a  definite 
policy  to  be  followed  by  the 
International  Executive  Board 
for  the  coming  year. 

One  proposal  submitted  by 
John  T.  McManus  of  New  York 
and  George  E.  Hutchinson  of 
Los  Angeles,  both  regional  vice- 
presidents  of  ANG,  urged  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  program  for  for¬ 
mation  of  district  councils  and 
establishment  of  a  regional  or¬ 
ganizer  plan. 

Another,  submitted  by  repre- 
s  entatives  of  several  Midwest 
guilds,  called  for  employment 
of  international  representatives 
to  be  assigned  to  key  centers 
until  locals  and  units  are  or¬ 
ganized  and  initial  contracts 
are  signed,  and  for  increases  in 
pay  of  international  represen¬ 
tatives  "so  as  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  capable  guild  members 
to  go  on  the  ANG  payroll  with¬ 
out  suffering  personal  financial 
losses.” 

A  third  proposal,  submitted 
by  the  New  England  District 
Council,  called  for  carrying  out 
of  the  district  council  plan  sug¬ 
gested  at  Milwaukee  last  year. 

The  report  of  McManus  and 
Hutchinson  relative  to  the  need 
for  a  more  vigorous  organizing 
program  was  submitted  to  the 
delegates  as  supplementary  to' 
that  of  the  ANG  officers’  report 
to  the  convention.  In  their  re¬ 
port,  McManus  and  Hutchinson 
stated: 

"Reports  to  the  lEB  through¬ 
out  the  year  from  the  inter¬ 
national  representatives  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  or¬ 
ganizing  program  have  made  it 
clear  that  the  functioning  of 


these  men  and  women  has  been 
principally  in  the  field  of  ad¬ 
ministration  rather  than  in  or¬ 
ganizing.  It  has  been  shown 
further,  that  as  organiution 
progresses  under  the  district 
council  program,  the  needs  of 
servicing,  negotiation.  War  La¬ 
bor  Board  procedures,  etc.,  as 
well  as  that  of  training,  rank- 
and-file  leadership — multiply  at 
an  extremely  high  ratio. 

“This  explains  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  $39,594  organiz¬ 
ing  expenditure  found  its  way 
into  the  field  of  administration 
rather  than  organizing.  It  also 
compels  the  conclusion  that  the 
organizing  program  must  be  re¬ 
vised  so  that  administration  and 
organizing  need  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  expense  of  each 
other.” 

In  commenting  on  the  success 
of  the  New  ^gland  District 
Council,  McManus  and  Hutchin¬ 
son  pointed  out  an  additional 
organizer  has  been  hired  in  that 
area. 

This  procedure,  they  said,  if 
followed  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  would  “initiate  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  40  or  50  big  U.  S. 
cities  where  the  guild  does  not 
now  exist.” 

After  addresses  of  welcome 
by  Gov.  Edward  J.  Thye  of 
Minnesota  and  John  J.  McDon¬ 
ough.  Labor  mayor  of  St.  Paul, 
President  Murray  opened  the 
convention  Monday  morning 
with  his  report  on  the  state  of 
ANG. 

President's  Report 

Murray  praised  the  work  of 
the  executive  officers  in  the 
matter  of  organizing  non-guild 
members,  defending  the  present 
administration’s  policy  in  meet¬ 
ing  wartime  problems  through 
a  steady  growth  in  member¬ 
ship,  rather  than  resorting  to 
spectacular  methods  of  increas¬ 
ing  guild  jurisdiction  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

Turning  to  the  post-war 

?ieriod,  Murray  declared  it 
s  the  guild’s  aim  not  only  to 
see  to  it  that  all  returning 
veterans  get  back  their  old 
jobs,  but  that  those  who  have 
held  jobs  during  the  war  shall 
retain  them.  He  warned  guild 
members  that  there  may  be 
“just  a  little  bit  of  trouble  here 
and  there  with  some  publisher 
who  is  going  to  try  to  carry  on 
his  extortionate  profits  at  our 
expense.” 

“It  may  cost  us  a  little  money 
to  have  that  difficulty,”  Murray 
added,  in  referring  to  the  need 
for  a  defense  fund. 

Attaclu  Sea.  Ball 
Murray  tossed  a  verbal  bomb¬ 
shell  into  the  meeting  in  casti¬ 
gating  Senator  Joseph  Ball  of 
Minnesota,  former  political 
writer  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press.  Referring  to  the  Ball- 
Burton-Hatch  Bill,  introduced 
in  Congress  last  week  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Wagner  Act, 
Murray  termed  Senator  Ball  “a 
distinguished  quitter  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild — a 
renegade  guildman,  who  stayed 
in  toe  union  only  until  he  had 
achieved  his  own  simple,  selfish 
ends,  arid  then  took  his  dolls 
and  went  home,  and  left  the 
rest  of  the  boys  and  girls  to 
fight  their  own  battle.” 

Senator  Ball  told  the  Associ¬ 


ated  Press  in  Washington  that 
Murray’s  attack  only  proves 
that  Murray  has  not  read  the 
bill. 

“There  is  no  point  in  com¬ 
menting  on  Murray’s  asser¬ 
tions,”  said  Ball,  “as  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  he  has  neither  read 
nor  studied  the  bill.” 

Murray  at  the  ANG  conven¬ 
tion  replied:  “I  have  only 
glanced  at  the  bill.  I  hope  he 
has  too,” 

Murray  also  related  inter¬ 
national  affairs  to  the  guild,  re¬ 
marking  “I  sincerely  trust  that 
no  delegate  to  this  convention 
will  share  the  reactionary  and 
Fascist  arguments  that  this 
country  is  facing  a  war  with 
Russia.” 

He  closed  with  a  plea  that  the 
St.  Paul  convention  be  “an 
American  convention — that  we 
will  think  and  plan  as  Amer¬ 
icans — keeping  before  us  the 
responsibility  of  making  the 
ANG  a  strong,  vital  and  pro¬ 
gressive  union.” 

Sam  B.  Eubanks.  ANG  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president,  gave  his 
report  at  the  Monday  afternoon 
session,  stating  the  guild  is  “a 
mature,  steadily  growing  and 
thoroughly  democratic  union.” 
He  declared  the  ANG,  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  present  officers 
since  1941,  can  “stand  any  test 
we  can  conceive,”  asserting  the 
current  organizing  policy  is 
“definite  and  acceptable,  which 
is  why  it  may  not  be  acceptable 
to  those  who  desire  union 
melodrama.” 

Eubanks  also  said  that  the 
gild’s  national  wage  program 
is  based  on  the  general  conten¬ 
tion  that  no  experienced  news¬ 
paper  worker  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  paid  less  than 
$35  a  week.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  hundr^s  of 
newspaper  workers,  including 
those  under  guild  jurisdiction 
in  New  York,  who  are  being 
paid  less  than  $35  a  week. 

22,000  in  Guild 

Secretary  •  Treasurer  William 
W.  Rodgers,  in  a  brief  report, 
announced  that  as  of  May  1, 
1945,  guild  membership  was  in 
excess  '  of  22,000,  the  highest 
in  ANG  history,  with  76%  of 
the  membership  in  good  stand¬ 
ing. 

The  International  Executive 
Board  report  to  toe  convention 
commented  upon  the  growth  of 
the  guild  since  the  first  national 
convention  at  St.  Paul  in  1934. 
“Today  we  are  a  union  of  22,- 
000  members,  organized  in  87 
communities  with  190  individ¬ 
ual  contracts  protecting  work¬ 
ers  on  179  daily  newspapers, 
all  of  the  major  wire  services, 
miscellaneous  news  weeklies 
and  radio  stations,”  said  the 
report. 

Discussing  the  guild’s  na¬ 
tional  wage  program  for  1945, 
the  report  outlined  the  follow¬ 
ing  basic  points:  (1)  higher 
minimums,  for  example  $65 
for  reporters  of  more  than  three 
years’  experience;  commercial 
department  minimums  keyed 
around  a  basic  rate  of  $35  for 
typist-clerk  classifications  or 
$40  for  stenographer  and  tele¬ 
phone  operator  classifications; 

(2)  an  extra  day’s  pay  at  time 
and  one-half  for  holiday  work; 

(3)  premium  pay  for  night 


work;  (4)  increases  under 
length  -  of  -  service  plans,  and 
merit  funds  for  those  paid 
above  the  minimums;  (5)  gen¬ 
eral  increases  of  20%  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  increase  in  cost 
of  living  beyond  the  Little  Steel 
allowance;  (6)  protection  of 
service  men’s  rights  in  contract 
benefits. 

In  advocating  extension  of 
the  district  council  plan  as  an 
aid  to  locals,  the  lEB  report 
stated; 

“Necessity  for  consolidating 
the  strength  of  locals  by  coun¬ 
cil  affiliation  has  been  made 
more  evident  in  recent  months 
by  the  developing  pattern  of 
publisher  hostility  to  the  guild. 
Tactics  to  discourage  organiza¬ 
tion  that  have  been  employed 
with  increasing  frequency  are 
reminiscent  of  the  coordinated 
campaigns  against  the  guild  of 
earlier  years.  ...  It  Is  obvious 
that  publishers  are  still  follow¬ 
ing  a  coordinated  practice  of 
violent  opposition  to  the  guild.” 

Although  expenses  last  year 
exceeded  Income  from  sources 
other  than  the  special  organiz¬ 
ing  assessments  by  $5,353  there 
remains  an  unexpended  portion 
of  those  assessments,  which 
added  to  the  general  fund  pro¬ 
vides  a  current  surplus  of  $31,- 
983,  according  to  the  lEB  re¬ 
port  on  finances. 

Party  by  Bidder 

Delegates  were  entertained 
Sunday  afternoon  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  given  by  the  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  and  Dispatch.  B.  H. 
Bidder,  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  addressed  the  delegates, 
pointing  out  that  they  were 
holding  their  convention  in  a 
city  governed  by  a  labor  ad¬ 
ministration.  “And  it  is  the  best 
city  government  in  the  United 
States,”  he  added. 

At  the  annual  guild  dinner, 
the  Twin  Cities  guild  presented 
two  medals  signifying  member¬ 
ship  in  Iwanom,  an  auxiliary, 
to  L.  L.  Perrin,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  and  now 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad;  and 
John  Burges,  former  St.  Paul 
newspaper  man  and  now  vice- 
president  of  the  Industrial  Tool 
&  Dye  Works.  Iwanom  stands 
for  “I  Was  a  Newspaperman 
Once  Myself.” 

Bob  DeHaven,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  columnist,  was  toast¬ 
master. 


'A  matralim 
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Scripps-Howard 
Names  Weaver 
Columbus  Editor 


More  Paper 
For  Canadians 

A  10%  increase  in  newsprint 
allocations  ior  Conadiotn  users 
was  announced  last  week  by 
the  Prices  Board  at  Ottawa. 
The  increased  supply,  to  take 
effect  in  the  third  quarter,  fol¬ 
lows  a  similar  increase  in  the 
allocation  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print  to  the  U.  S.,  stepped  up 
from  200.000  to  220,000  tons  a 
month  (E  &  P,  June  16,  p.  7). 


At  the  same 
time,  announce- 
ment  was  made 
of  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Walter 
R.  Humphrey  as 
editor  and 
George  E.  Car- 
ter  as  business 
manager  of  the  Wearer 
Press. 

Mr.  Weaver,  who  succeeds 
Ralph  Burkholder  in  Columbus, 
has  been  editor  of  the  Press  since 
1936  and  publisher  since  1943. 

Mr.  Burkholder  has  resigned  to 
carry  on  his  own  business  inter¬ 
ests  in  Indiana. 

With  Scripps-Howard  since 
1928,  when  he  joined  the  Cin- 
cinnati  Post,  Mr.  Weaver  started  petrated, 


Humphrey  Carter  Authority 

Challenged  in  Court 

in  the  newspaper  business  four  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  June  27— 
years  earlier  with  the  Newark  p.  LoriUard  Co.,  tobacco  manu- 
ro.)  Advocate.  He  was  editor  facturers,  challenged  today  the 
of  the  Kentucky  Post,  Covington  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade 
edition  of  the  Cincinnati  paper.  Commission  “to  assume  for  it- 
before  he  went  to  Forth  Worth,  ggif  extra  judicial  powers  in  ex- 
Mr.  Humphrey,  whose  appoint-  cess  of  those  in  the  nation’s  duly 
ment  tafles  effect  July  16.  has  constituted  courts.” 
been  editor  of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  The  action  came  at  a  hearing 
Telegram  for  the  last  15  years,  here  before  the  FTC.  Freeman 
He  was  president  of  Sigma  Delta  j,  Daniels.  LoriUard  counsel, 
Chi,  national  journalistic  fra-  protested  the  legality  of  the 
ternity,  in  1933-4.  Twice  during  Commission’s  re-opening  of  its 
his  editorship,  the  Telegram  has  charges  that  the  company’s  ad- 
won  the  National  Editorial  As-  vertising  was  in  violation  of  the 
sociation’s  award  for  community  Fair  Trades  Practice  Act  after 
service.  previously  having  made  an 

Mr.  Carter  was  national  adver-  agreement  to  close  the  case, 
tising  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Press  from  1938  to  1944,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Burkholder,  retiring  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Press,  joined  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  in 
1928  and  has  served  on  the 
Cleveland  Press,  Akron  Times 
Press,  and  the  Indianapolis 
Times.  He  went  to  Columbus 
from  the  Office  of  Censorship  in 
Washington. 


We  in  the  Bell  System  now 
furnish  the  networks  for  radio 
and  we’ll  be  on  the  job  with  net* 
works  for  the  transmission  of 
television,  too. 

“Those  networks  may  be  of  wire 
or  coaxial  cable  or  micro-wave 
radio-relays. 

“Networks  and  transmission  are 
the  Bell  System’s  part  of  tele¬ 
vision’s  future.  They  are  right 
down  our  alley.” 


Scott 
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Libel  Suit  Dismissed 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  June  25  — 
The  Waukesha  Daily  Freeman 
won  dismissal  of  a  libel  suit  in 
circuit  court  here  recently 
brought  against  it  by  two  city 
officials.  The  plaintiffs  had 
sued  the  newspaper  for  $60,000, 
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RADIO 

Clash  of  Philosophies 
Seen  in  FM’s  Future 


By  Terry  Walker 

AS  an  eiqranent  of  the  “public 

medium”  philosophy  of  radio. 
Commissioner  Clifford  J.  Durr  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  voiced  harsh  criti- 
cism  of  the  "balance  sheet**  phi¬ 
losophy  the  other  day  in  discuss- 
inc  the  probable  “new  market  for 
talent”  in  FM  broadcasting. 

Speaking  at  the  conference  of 
the  Independent  Citizens  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences  and 
Professions,  the  Commissioner 
reminded  the  group  of  the  funda- 
mentids  laid  down  by  Herbert 
Hoover  in  1925  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  Commerce — “the 
use  of  radio  channels  is  justi¬ 
fied  only  if  there  is  public  bene¬ 
fit.” 

The  new  philosophy,  which  he 
said  was  exemplified  in  a  recent 
statement  by  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  holds  that  “ona 
must  consider  balance  sheets  to 
measure  the  progress  of  radio.” 

By  mere  coincidence,  the  June 
bulletin  of  the  West  Virginia 
University  School  of  Journalism 
contains  a  report  by  Emile 
Hodel,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (W.  Va.)  tUgister,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Beekley 
newspapers  are  “toying  with  the 
idea’”  of  carrying  either  no  ad¬ 
vertising  or  only  a  broiled 
anmant  wImo  thah-  FM  slatien 
ADM  oa  the  ate. 

"The  idea  of  the  newspaper,” 
writes  Hodel,  “is  not  to  compete 
with  the  already-established  sta- 
tion,  but  to  give  the  Register 
and  Beekley  Post'Herald  a  radio 
^1«*,  sap^ementing  the  basic 
function  and  rendering  a  com- 
iminity  service.  Newspapers 
often  have  abundant  radio  tal- 
oog.  Ntunrrous  program  po^- 
bilities  within  the  present  or- 
gunization  have  been,  found.” 

FM  radio,  the  West  Virginians 
believe,  is  more  suitable  to  an 
ad-less  venture  than  standard 
broadcasting  because  it  entails 
Iw  operating  expense.  The  cost 
of  the  Beekley  station  has  been 
estuiuaed  at  between  $85,000 
and  $50,000. 

The  Beekley  plan  is  right  ix 
line  with  the  thinking  that  Com¬ 
missioner  Durr  sought  to  in¬ 
spire  in  his  address.  Broadcast¬ 
ing  today,  he  said,  is  of  course  a 
product  of  both  the  “public 
medium’*  and  “balance  sheet” 
philosophies  but  if  the  broad- 
ca^r  is  to  meet  the  "baltmee 
sheet”  test  he  must  keep  his  eye 
on  the  national  advertisers  and 
the  income  they  bring  to  town. 

“Let  us  look,”  he  urged,  “at 
the  over-all  picture  and  see 
where  artists,  setentfste  and  pro- 
faasional  people  ftt  Into  the 
scheme  of  things  when  broad¬ 
casting  becomes  associated  with 
bookkeeping,  clerks,  secretaries, 
bank  balaiu;es,  customers,  pay 
checks  and  janitors.” 

Employment  figures  of  834 
standard  broadcast  stations  for 
the  week  beginning  Oct.  15, 
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1944.  he  said,  show  a  total  of 
20,452  full-time  employes  and 
executives.  Only  863  were  writ¬ 
ers,  and  1.195  were  outside 
salesmen.  The  average  writer 
received  $40  a  week;  the  sales- 
num  got  $95.  There  were  2,780 
executives — more  than  all  the 
musicians  and  writers  combined. 

Some  415  local  channel  sta¬ 
tions  got  along  with  259  full¬ 
time  writers,  but  employed  409 
salesmen.  ’The  writers’  aver¬ 
age  salary  was  $31  a  week  and 
the  salesmen  made  $68.  In  the 
network  setup,  salesmen  re¬ 
ceived  $128,  double  the  pay  of 
the  writers. 

The  station  which  earns  300%, 
400%,  or  even  500%  a  year 
is  no  longer  a  rarity.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Durr  reported,  and  “many 
of  those  who  make  the  largest 
profits  make  it  the  easiest  way — 
by  becoming  little  more  than 
platter  players  and  relay  sta¬ 
tions  for  national  news  tickers 
and  networks,  while  avoiding 
the  troublesome  but  important 
job  of  producing  programs 
through  the  use  of  the  talent  in 
ttiair  own  coaimanltias.*’ 

FCC  Puts  ‘Upstairs' 

Moving  frequency  modulation 
broadcasting  “upstairs”  in  the 
spectrum,  the  Federal  Communi- 
eatfoas  CSommission  gave  the 
graen  Ill8>t  for  FM  development 
this  week.  Newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  who  have  applications  on 
file  for  stations  can  expect  def¬ 
inite  notice  to  proceed  with  their 
plans  la  the  near  future,  Wash¬ 
ington  dispatches  indicated. 

’The  FCC’s  final  allocation  of 
90  channels  for  FM  between 
88  and  106  megacycles  went  con¬ 
trary  to  file  recommendations  of 
a  large  segment  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  which  had  urged  the  com- 
ndsslQfi  to  designate  its  Plan  No. 
1.  leaving  FM  just  about  where 
it  is  today,  in  the  42-50  mega¬ 
cycle  region.  ’This,  the  industry 
argued,  would  have  permitted 
iranrwdiate  turnout  of  sets  and 
equipment,  and  would  have  re¬ 
tained  the  usefulness  of  sets  now 
in  operation. 

Commission  engineers  won  out 
over  the  arguments  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  engineers  and  convinced 
the  FCC  that  FM  would  reach 
a  higher  state  of  development  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  spec¬ 
trum.  As  for  existing  sets,  the 
FCC  said  a  converter  could  be 
bought  for  about  $10. 

First  of  the  industry  leaders 
to  commend  the  FCC  action  was 
John  Ballantyne.  president  of 
Philco  Corporation,  who  said  the 
decision  establishes  FM  radio 
on  a  high-quality  basis  that  will 
provide  interference-free  service 
for  the  public. 

In  the  allocation,  six  channels 
are  assigned  to  television,  one 
between  44-50  megacycles,  three 
between  54  and  72,  and  two  be¬ 
tween  78  and  88.  These  bands. 


the  FCC  said,  will  make  possible 
immediately  the  use  of  all  13 
television  channels  below  300 
megacycles. 

Facsimile  is  assigned  the  106- 
108  band. 

On  the  basis  of  tests,  tables 
and  other  data  presented  by  FCC 
engineers,  and  by  K.  A.  Norton, 
formerly  of  the  FCC  and  now 
a  civilian  employe  of  the  War 
Department,  the  commission 
ruled  the  case  for  the  placement 
of  FM  in  the  higher  frequencies 
had  been  established  to  its  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

"However,”  the  statement 
said,  “the  commission  has  a  'duty 
to  consider  the  long-range  effects 
of  its  action  as  well  as  the  ef¬ 
fects  during  the  months  imme¬ 
diately  ahead,  and  it  does  not 
propose  to  provide  an  inferior 
FM  service  during  the  decades 
to  come  merely  because  of  the 
transitory  advantages  which  may 
be  urged  for  an  inferior  type  of 
service.” 

’The  Commission  had  previous¬ 
ly  announced  that  tests  to  obtain 
propagation  data  would  go  on. 

“Among  the  specific  problems 
for  which  these  tests  should  de¬ 
velop  information,”  the  Com¬ 
mission  said,  “are  the  proper 
distance  between  stations  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  same  and  adjacent 
channels  and  the  field  intensi¬ 
ties  required  for  the  various 
services  under  different  condi¬ 
tions.” 

Freakish  transmission  has 
been  reported  in  recent  experi¬ 
mental  work  by  FM  broadcast¬ 
ers,  but  industry  spokesmen 
claim  it’s  nothing  the  engineers 
can’t  solve.  Similar  phenomena 
in  the  "jumping”  of  television 
beyond  the  horizon  have  been 
under  study  a  long  time. 

BMB  Executives 
JOHN  K.  CHURCHILL,  one¬ 
time  research  economist  with 
the  advertising  agency  of  Evans, 
Kip  &  Hackett  and  lately  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  for  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  stepped 
into  the  job  of  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  for  the  new  Broadcast 
Measurement  Bureau  this  week. 
The  BMB  has  525  radio  station 
subscribers  who  have  put  up 
$775,000  to  date  to  finance  a  na¬ 
tionwide  compilation  of  station 
audiences.  *1116  first  executive 
secretary  of  the  Bureau  is  Paul 
F.  Peter,  who  moves  over  from 
the  NAB. 

Facts  from  Polls 

IN  recent  polls,  the  Chicago 

Tribune  found  that  in  Chicago 
alone  some  $84,000,000  has  been 
“earmarked”  by  residents  for 
purchase  of  television  sets  with¬ 
in  a  year  after  the  war,  and  the 
Minnesota  Poll  found  that  63% 
of  adults  would  do  without  the 
telephone,  if  they  had  to,  but 
only  27%  their  radio. 

In  Newspaper  Field 
HEARST  RADIO.  INC.,  has  filed 

an  application  with  the  FCC 
for  permission  to  install  a  com¬ 
mercial  television  station  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  addition  to 
one  in  Baltimore,  Md.  .  .  .  L.  W. 
Herzog,  named  assistant  general 
manager  of  radio  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  in  Milwaukee,  will 
devote  the  major  portion  of  his 
time  to  developing  television 
plans. 


Jail  Sentence 
Imposed  on 
Paper  'Chiseler' 

A  federal  court  in  New 
York  City  this  week  backed 
up  the  new.sprint  regulations 
with  the  imposition  of  a  heavy 
fine  and  prison  sentence  in  a 
case  involving  the  publisher  of 
comic  books. 

Found  guilty  by  a  jury  of 
using  300  tons  of  newsprint 
which  he  had  obtained  allegedly 
without  a  War  Production  Board 
certification,  Lindsey  L.  Baird, 
president  of  Rewl  Publications, 
Inc.,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  was 
terined  "a  contumacious  chisel¬ 
er”  by  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney 
Frederick  J.  Waters  in  court. 

Federal  Judge  Grover  M. 
Moscowitz  fined  the  corporation 
$10,000  each  on  two  counts  and 
placed  it  on  probation  for  18 
months,  while  suspending  sen¬ 
tence  on  four  counts.  He  then 
sentenced  Baird  to  jail  for  60 
days  on  each  count,  the  terms 
to  run  concurrently,  and  levied 
a  fine  of  $20,000.  Pending  an 
appeal,  Baird  was  released  in 
bail  of  $1,000. 

Among  the  publications  which 
the  government  charged  had 
been  issued  in  violation  of  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act — using 
newsprint  without  a  quota — 
were  Blazing  Comics  and  Blue 
Circle.  ’The  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  told  the  court  that  Baird 
had  flouted  WPB  restrictions  in 
contrast  to  newspapers  which, 
he  said,  had  adhered  to  their 
quotas  under  diflieulties. 

LIMITED  COPIES 

YEAR  BOOK 

There  are  still  a  few  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  International 
YEAR  BOOK  available 
CO  new  subscribers,  old 
subscribers,  advertisers, 
and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies — at  the  slight  cost  of 
$2.00. 

New  subscribers  will 
have  their  YEAR  BOOK 
orders  filled  immediately, 
but  their  subscriptions 
($4.00)  will  be  delayed  a 
short  while  due  to  our 
paper  problems. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Hhm  Tow*r,  TuMt  Sqaara 
N«w  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Write  or  phone  BRynnt  9-3052 
today  I 
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Cy  Peterman,  'Purple  B 
■  Cranston  Back  For  Bistre 

From  the  War  presented  last 

„  T  OB  Revell,  political 

I  Philadelphia,  June  25— Two  Madison  (Wis.l 
of  this  city’s  top  newspaper  jn  a  state  senat 
men  got  back  home  from  the  result  of  “woui 
_  wars  this  week,  one  from  the  ^  night  club 
I  Pacific  and  the  other  from  ETO,  newsmen  and  1 
*  each  impressed  with  the  big  p  June  23,  p. 
job  still  to  be  done  before  final  ”7116  "puiple 
and  complete  victory  becomes  tached  to  a  chai 
an  accomplished  fact.  bore  red  and  w 

'  Morale  of  our  men  in  the  Pa-  ty^,o  service  stri 
cific  has  been  greatly  strength-  tjon:  "For  Bra' 
ened  by  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Call  of  Duty  in 
Europe  and  the  prospect  of  im-  chanticleer.” 
pending  transfer  of  huge  quan-  ' 

tities  of  men  and  munitions  to 
,  hurl  against  Japan,  says  Paul  off  as  a  front- 
Cranston,  feature  editor  of  the  ent  after  nearl; 
:  Bulletin,  who  took  a  temporary  continuous  ser 
I  transfer  from  his  desk  duties  to  abroad  in  1942 
serve  as  a  correspondent  out  of  the  African  car 
General  MacArthur’s  Manila  landings  at  Cas; 
headquarters  last  December.  hops  to  Sicily 
s  “Until  the  Nazis  threw  in  the  until  we 

fr  sponge,  our  warriors  in  the  Pa-  Rouie  and  I 
j  cific  were  practically  the  for-  Jpugh  a  year  a 
I  gotten  men  of  this  global  con-  V”??-  Returnir 
^  nict,”  said  Cranston.  “Toughest  witn 

of  all  wars  is  this  conquest  of  uiandy  brach  1 
(i  the  Japs  who  prefer  to  fight  on  mrougl 

N  to  the  death  rather  than  sur- 
{  render  unconditionally.  It  takes  ^  Nothing  in  < 
'  the  infantrymen  and  the  ma-  tory  surpa^es 
b  rines  to  dig  out  those  Japs;  but  “  General  He 
^  don’t  forget  the  wonderful  work  Army, 

of  our  airmen.  V^en  a  flier  „ 
drops  into  the  jungle,  chances  France,  first  a 
|j  of  survival  are  slim.”  ^urg  peninsula 

p  What  are  described  in  news  reach 

7  dispatches  as  “mopping  up  cross  1 

s  operations,”  said  Cranston,  are  B^J^sgen  Bridg 
a  really  a  continuing  series  of  ,  Cranston  is 
n  major  engagements.  General  i®a‘tire  desk  jol 
MacArthur,  whom  he  calls  "a  uian  is  off  tc 
:•  very  great  and  lonely  man,”  woods  for  a  f< 
t  has  been  conducting  all  these  restup. 

:  campaigns  on  a  life-saving  plan,  sure  whethc 
he  said.  to  covering  the 

T\  t  -1  ■  ai_  ^  oi^  ois  olo  i 

.  Defends  MacArthur  to  the  CBI  are 

§  “Unfriendly  criticisms  of  Mac- 
£  Arthur  are  entirely  unjustified,”  .  1  1 

J  said  Cranston.  “He  has  the  con-  McUiCitcny  J 
?  fidence  and  loyalty  of  his  men.  An  employes’ 
and  is  the  logical  choice  to  carp^  inaugurated  by 
^  on  as  supreme  commander  in  Newspapers  ant 
I  conquest  of  the  Jap  mainland  Broadcasting  C 
y  and  in  China.”  has  been  approi 

1  Newspaper  correspondents  ury  Departmen 
1  ought  to  be  conditioned  physic-  the  Sacrament 
ally  before  they  are  sent  Bee.  Modesto  E 
out  as  accredited  correspond-  ing  Co.  in  Saci 
ents,  suggested  Cranston.  Even  five  McClatchy 
WACs  have  to  be  in  the  best  have  signed  uj 
of  physical  shape  before  they 
are  permitted  to  go  abroad. 

“I  marvel  how  some  of  our 
nawapaper  men  in  their  40s 
and  SOs  are  coening  through  so 
well.”  he  said.  “Very  often  they 
got  right  up  from  desks  and 
went  to  war.  They  were  soft. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  their  ability  to 
lake  it  that  ihey  have  continued 
on  in  reporting  this  war  as  ably 
as  has  been  done.” 

While  fighting  in  Germany  is 
over,  the  Inquirer’s  Ivan  H. 

(Cy)  Peterman  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  will  be  neeessary  for 
armed  men  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  stay  on  a  long  time  in 
•  the  ex-Nazi  domain.  Latest  re¬ 
torts  <00  organization  of  Hitler 
louth  groups  and  discovery  of 
hidden  caches  of  arms  indicate 
a  big  job  still  to  be  done,  he 
laid. 

Peterman  finally  has  signed 
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'Purple  Heart' 

For  Bistro  Soldier 

A  paper  “purple  heart”  was 
present^  last  week  to  Aldric 
Revell,  political  reporter  of  the 
Madison  (Wis. )  Capital  Times, 
in  a  state  senate  ceremony,  as  a 
result  of  “wounds”  received  in 
a  night  club  fracas  between 
newsmen  and  lobbyists.  (E.  & 
P.,  June  23.  p.  18). 

The  “purple  heart”  was  at¬ 
tached  to  a  champagne  cork  and 
bore  red  and  white  ribbons  and 
two  service  stripes,  and  the  cita¬ 
tion:  "For  Bravery  Beyond  the 
Call  of  Duty  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Chanticleer.” 

off  as  a  front-line  correspond¬ 
ent  after  nearly  three  years  of 
continuous  service.  He  went 
abroad  in  1942  to  cover  all  of 
the  African  campaign  from  the 
landings  at  Casablanca  until  the 
hops  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  He 
stuck  until  well  after  the  fall 
of  Rome  and  had  a  brief  fur¬ 
lough  a  year  ago  at  Christmas 
time.  Returning  in  February, 
1944,  he  witnessed  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  beach  landings  and  re¬ 
main^  through  until  the  last 
fighting  in  Prague. 

Nothing  in  all  military  his¬ 
tory  surpasses  the  achievement 
of  General  Hodges’  American 
First  Army,  says  Peterman. 
They  were  first  to  land  in 
France,  first  across  the  Cher¬ 
bourg  peninsula,  first  into  Paris, 
first  to  reach  the  Rhine,  and 
first  to  cross  into  Germany  at 
Remagen  Bridge. 

Cranston  is  back  at  his  old 
feature  desk  job  already.  Peter¬ 
man  is  off  to  the  Canadian 
woods  for  a  few  weeks’  com¬ 
plete  restup.  After  that — he’s 
not  sure  whether  it  will  be  back 
to  covering  the  Phillies  and  the 
A’s  on  his  old  sports  job,  or  off 
to  the  CBI  area. 

■ 

McClatchy  Pension  Plan 

An  employes’  retirement  plan 
inaugurated  by  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers  and  the  McClatchy 
Broadcasting  Co.,  in  California, 
has  been  approved  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department.  Employes  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno 
Bee,  Modesto  Bee,  Bee  Engrav¬ 
ing  Co.  in  Sacramento  and  the 
five  McClatchy  radio  stations, 
have  signed  up  100%. 


For  a 

Sound  Postwar 
Agriculture . . . 


Every  editor  knows  that  the  nation’s 
postwar  prosperity  is  closely  bound  up 
with  a  sound  future  for  agriculture. 

After  the  last  war,  agricultural  “pros¬ 
perity”  suddenly  turned  into  a  collapse 
of  farm  prices  so  disastrous  that  one  out 
of  every  thirteen  farms  in  America  was 
sold  at  credit  distress  sale  from  1920 
through  1926  alone. 

Will  farm  prices  collapse  again  after 
this  war?  Or  will  America  be  wiser — 
will  all  the  agencies  of  food  production 
and  distribution  plan  and  work  together 
now  for  a  sound  postwar  future? 

Obviously,  no  one  knows  all  the  an¬ 
swers  to  agriculture’s  postwar  problems. 
But  the  pattern  for  a  sound  future  has 
already  been  set  by  efficient  growers, 
shippers,  distributors,  and  progressive 
agricultural  leaders  who  are  working  to¬ 
gether  now. 

We  of  A  &  P  are  proud  of  our  part  in 
this  essential  postwar  planning,  and  all 
our  energies  and  facilities  are  pledged 
to  its  effective  continuance. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Fact  in  the  Form 
Of  Fiction 

STRONGER  THAN  FEAR.  A  novel 

by  Richard  Trecaskia  New  York: 
Random  Hoase.  144  pp.  $2. 

THIS  IS  fiction  only  in  outward 

and  visible  form.  Really  it  is 
detailed  and  accurate  reporting 
of  the  Inward  and  spiritual  bat* 
tie  which  every  man  at  the  front 
must  win  or  lose  individually — 
the  battle  with  fear. 

Not  quite  every  man.  About 
one  in  ten  will  take  the  great 
chances,  give  the  last  remnant 
of  effort  that  win  actions.  He 
does  it  without  special  urging 
and  with  little  Inward  struggle. 
He  is  the  fatalist,  confident  he 
won’t  get  hurt  unless  his  number 
is  up,  sure  that  if  it  is,  there  is 
nothing  he  can  do  about  it. 

Another  10%  will  get  in  a 
hole  and  stay  there  if  they  can. 
For  the  rest,  courage  is  will 
power,  self-discipline,  a  point  of 
view  that  must  be  fought  out  in 
desperate,  individual  travail. 
For  many,  it  is  sheer  self-re¬ 
spect,  a  desire  to  make  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  their  brief  moment. 
For  a  few  it  is  also  a  deep  belief 
in  the  cause,  a  dedication  to  it. 

A  Day's  Fighting 

How  this  happened  to  Capt. 
Paul  Kreider  who  won.  to  Lt. 
White  who  lost,  and  to  a  million 
others  dead  or  destined  to  come 
home  is  the  story  of  this  book. 
It  is  good  to  have  it:  it  will  ex¬ 
plain  a  lot  to  people  who  make 
wars,  and  to  people  who  labor 
and  wait. 

It  is  a  novel,  the  publishers 
say.  Perhaps — if  26,000  words 
and  a  day's  street  fighting  in  a 
German  town  can  accomplish 
the  delineation  of  character,  the 
interplay  of  forces,  and  the  full 
unfolding  of  idea  we  have  come 
to  regard  as  a  novel.  It  is  "The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage”  of  this 
war,  with  less  meticulous  and 
convincing  detail  than  Stephen 
Crane  gave  his  weaker  but  more 
carefully  drawn  character. 

A  weakness  in  this  Tregaskis 
book  is  that  Paul  Kreider 
achieves  self-respect.  But  per¬ 
sonal  honor  is  the  whole  war  to 
him.  It  is  not  the  whole  war  to 
some.  Yet  this  is  where  the 
book  becomes  the  accurate  re¬ 
porting  of  a  great  correspondent 
Tregaskis  knows,  as  every  vet¬ 
eran  knows,  that  after  a  few 
shattering  battles  and  the  agony 
of  wounds,  war  is  pretty  per¬ 
sonal  —  lacks  philosophy  and 
scope — for  many. 

Paul  Kreider  was  one  of  the 
many.  Personal  honor,  a  certain 
poetic  sense  of  decency,  was  as 
far  as  he  got.  And  Tregaskis  is 
reporting  the  many  whom 
Kraider  typifies.  He  stops  there. 
The  others  are  another  story, 
next  week’s  time-copy,  another 
edition.  It  is  too  small  a  canvas 
for  a  novel.  ‘‘Stronger  Than 
Fear”  is  a  long  short-story,  very 
readable  and  excellent  sub-sur¬ 
face  reporting.  It  tells  a  lot  that 
is  not  in  “Guadalcanal  Diary” 


nor  in  news  of  Congressional 
M^als,  nor  in  casualty  lists. 

The  trained  reporter  is  handi¬ 
capped  in  fiction.  He  worships 
fact,  objective  fact.  Sustained 
imagination,  created  characters 
and  situations  to  round  out  his 
concept,  are  hard  for  him.  Tre¬ 
gaskis  reports  Kreider  faith¬ 
fully;  there  are  a  million  Kreid- 
ers  in  every  army.  But  there  are 
others  needed  to  complete  an 
adequate  introspection  of  war — 
others  who  are  not  in  this  book. 

That  is  the  reporter  in  Tre¬ 
gaskis. 

When  Crane  wrote  the  “Red 
Badge”  in  1894,  he  had  never 
seen  a  battle.  It  revealed  his 
genius.  His  treatment  of  com¬ 
bat  fear  is  fine-lined  and  con¬ 
vincing.  Crane  started  modern 
American  fiction.  Tregaskis  has 
seen  many  a  battle.  He  has  been 
in  the  midst  of  the  street  fight¬ 
ing  he  describes  so  vividly  in 
this  book.  He  has  stopped  shrap¬ 
nel  with  his  skull. 

He  not  only  reports  the  con¬ 
quest  of  fear.  Unpedantically, 
he  reports  illuminating  facts 
about  battle  morale,  about  the 
tremendous  importance  of  an  of¬ 
ficer's  example  for  his  men,  the 
indispensability  of  leadership. 
He  reports,  too.  what  veterans 
only  seem  to  know,  that  front 
lines  are  not  lines  at  all  but  a 
series  of  more  or  less  isolated 
small  groups,  led  or  not  led  by 
captains  and  lieutenants  and 
squad  leaders. 

Morale  is  not  Lana  Turner 
pinned  up  in  a  rest  billet,  nor 
entertainers  in  a  rear  echelon, 
useful  as  those  amenities  are. 
Morale  is  confidence  in  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  a  cause,  in  the  capacity  to 
win.  and  in  the  justice,  ability 
and  courage  of  leaders. 

Experienced  officers  know 
these  things.  It  is  good  to  have 
them  dramatized  for  people  who 
must  know  war  through  reading 
about  it. 

Capt.  Kreider  had  won  the 
Silver  Star  in  his  first  campaign. 
War  was  adventure  then.  He 
had  not  penetrated  its  mirage, 
had  not  discovered  that  the  cries 
of  wounded  could  be  his,  that 
the  maiming  and  death  around 
him  could  happen  to  him. 

Home  in  the  Mind 

Then  he  was  wounded  and  got 
the  Purple  Heart.  Wounded 
again,  nearly  losing  his  leg.  He 
got  to  thinking  about  his  wife 
and  his  baby,  and  how  much  he 
wanted  to  go  home  to  them, 
whole.  He  was  battle-shaken. 
He  began  to  crack.  He  suspected 
his  men  knew  it.  And  of  coure 
they  did.  He  took  to  rationaliz¬ 
ing.  He  could  direct  his  men 
better  from  the  comparative 
safety  of  company  headquarters. 

He  got  jittery,  fiattened  on  the 
ground  when  shells  burst  a 
couple  of  blocks  away.  He  slid 
into  cellars  when  the  Heinies 
tossed  their  88s.  Then  Jerry 
Bull,  his  paratrooper  friend  from 
high  school  days,  took  a  look  at 
him  and  did  something  about  it 


In  the  midst  of  a  counter  attack, 
Jerry  set  his  friend  down  in  a 
room  of  an  abandoned  German 
house,  and  told  him  to  think  it 
through. 

In  the  German  house,  with 
battle  noises  mounting  in  vol¬ 
ume,  Tregaskis  writes,  Paul 
Kreider,  for  whom  war  no 
longer  was  adventure,  reached 
his  point  of  view.  “He  knew 
suddenly,  and  the  realization 
seemed  to  come  with  almost 
physical  sharpness,  that  he  had 
achieved  a  new  definition  of 
value  —  a  re-definition  which 
would  give  him  new  strength. 
...  It  didn't  matter  so  much, 
now,  whether  he  was  killed;  the 
test  was  whether  he  satisfied  his 
own  conscience. 

“He  was  sure  that  the  lasting 
things  about  this  life  were 
honor,  decency,  courage,  the  in¬ 
tangibles  of  the  spirit.  Moments 
of  honor  and  decency  were  the 
only  permanent  things  in  a  tran¬ 
sient  world.  A  man  who  rose 
to  them  really  lived,  while  a 
man  who  never  knew  them 
might  remain  alive  to  the  age 
of  a  hundred — and  yet  he  never 
would  have  known  the  meaning 
of  life.” 

This  turning  point  in  Capt. 
Kreider’s  character  is  a  sound 
and  fine  idea.  In  essaying  it, 
Tregaskis  falls  far  short  of 
Stephen  Crane,  though  his  idea 
is  more  poetic.  His  handling  is 
not  convincing,  As  Sumner  Blos¬ 
som,  once  of  the  Associated 
Press,  now  editor  of  American 
magazine,  observed:  “A  lot  of 
reporters  can  tell  you  accurately 
what  happened;  only  a  few  can 
make  you  see  it,  feel  it,  and  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 

Tregaskis  falls  somewhat  short 
of  his  possibilities  as  an  artist, 
but  his  book  is  worth  having  as 
a  revealing  dispatch  about  the 
battles  that  go  on  within  a  bat¬ 
tle.  It  is  neither  Crane  nor  Zola. 
It  is  Tregaskis  reporting  some¬ 
thing  he  knows  a  great  deal 
about. 

Suzy  Kreider,  reading  the  War 
Department’s  telegram  of  her 
husband’s  death  in  action,  keeps 
repeating:  “I  can’t  believe  he 
could  have  died.” 

“And  she  was  right,”  Tregas¬ 
kis  says,  “because  Paul  Kreider 
was  a  brave  man;  and  she  knew, 
as  Paul  Kreider  had  known,  in 
the  German  city  of  Unterbach, 
that  bravery,  and  honor  and  de¬ 
cency  cannot  die.” 

*  •  « 

Poetry 

On  Newsprint 

THE  52  BEST  POEMS.  puUiihcd  in 

the  Sunday  Herald  Lauier  during  its 
firit  annual  poetry  contert.  Lexington, 
Kentucky:  The  Herald  Leader,  70  pp. 
Limited  edition  of  350  copies. 

FOR  ALL  of  Dante  and  Milton 

and  Shakespeare  the  demand 
for  poetry  is  so  limited  that  few 
who  write  even  good  verse  ever 
see  their  work  in  print.  Poetry 
is  like  violin  playing:  when  it  is 
good,  it  is  very,  very  good,  and 
when  it  is  bad,  it  is  horrid. 

Then,  too,  a  reader  has  to  be 
something  of  a  poet  to  like 
poetry  well  enough  to  buy  it 

So  all  last  year  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader  opened  its 
book  page  to  a  weekly  poetry 
contest.  The  52  prize-winning 


NAEA  Appeals 
For  Bond  Ads 

Robert  K.  Drew,  president 
oi  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  has 
sent  the  iollowing  telegram 
to  all  NAEA  members: 

"Final  success  oi  Seventh 
War  Loan  drive  can  be  great¬ 
ly  influenced  by  stepped-up 
newspaper  advertising  space 
now.  Resolicitation  oi  retail 
and  other  advertising  support 
is  vitally  necessary  ii  news¬ 
papers  ore  to  repeat  splendid 
records  previous  drives.  There 
is  great  need  ior  more  Bond 
ads.  You  are  urged  to  help." 


poems  of  the  12-month  period 
are  reprinted  in  this  book.  It  ii 
a  thoroughly  worthwhile  enter¬ 
prise. 

For  the  making  of  poetry  is 
the  conception  of  imagery- 
images  that  capture  elevating 
thought  and  transmit  it  with  pic¬ 
tures  that  stir  and  re-create  and 
clarify.  In  this  little  volume, 
well-printed  and  well-bo^d,  is 
verse  that  admirably  attains  the 
poetic  standard. 

0*0 

The  Press 
And  the  Peace 

DOCU.MENTS  ON  FOREIGN'  RELA- 

TIONS  edited  by  LeUnd  M.  Good¬ 
rich  and  Marie  J.  Carroll.  Boston: 
World  Pesce  Foundation.  725  pp.  $3.75. 

AS  THE  San  Francisco  Confer- 

erence  concludes  its  explora¬ 
tory  approach  to  international 
organization,  and  the  vast  job  ol 
the  press  becomes  apparent  in 
explaining  a  hopeful  program 
for  a  frightened  and  suspicious 
new  world,  this  volume  of  au¬ 
thentic  documents  is  valuable 
material  for  editorial  writers 
and  correspondents. 

The  official  statements  and 
other  documentary  material 
cover  the  period  from  July,  1943, 
through  June,  1944.  The  docu¬ 
ments  are  concerned  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  with  in¬ 
ternational  security,  currency 
stabilization,  food'  production, 
and  post-war  problems. 
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Holland  Paper's 
SecretOperation 
Is  Now  Revealed 


Linage  Up 

Canadian  daily  newspapers 
carried  o^er  four  million  more 
lines  of  adrertising  during 
the  first  four  months  of  1945 
than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1944.  This  repre* 
sents  a  goin  of  3V2%>  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Doily  Newspoper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Total  linage  during  April 
was  1.3%  more  than  that  of 
April.  1944  and  i4.i%  greater 
than  in  April.  1939. 


During  five  years  of  German 
occupation,  Het  Parool,  first  un* 
derground  newspaper  estab¬ 
lished  in  Holland,  used  United 
Press  news  to  give  Dutch  read¬ 
ers  non-Nazi  reports  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world.  The 
newspaper  did  this  by  monitor¬ 
ing  secretly  U.P.  newscasts. 

Word  of  how  this  publishing 
enterprise,  which  cost  the  lives 
of  some  editors,  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  others,  was  carried  on, 
reached  New  York  U.P.  head¬ 
quarters  this  week  in  a  letter 
from  Walter  Cronkite,  U.P.  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Low  Countries. 
With  his  communication,  Cron¬ 
kite  included  a  letter  from  W. 
Van  Norden,  manager  of  Het 
Parool,  an  out-in-the-open  daily 
since  V-E  day.  This  letter  and 
a  somewhat  more  detailed  story 
of  the  newspaper's  dangerous 
career,  revealed  that  the  under¬ 
taking  was  begun  in  June,  1940. 
by  Pieter’t  Hoen  and  was  the 
first  anti-German  newspaper  is¬ 
sued  in  Holland  after  its  con¬ 
quest. 

The  founder  once  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  death  but 
escaped  to  rejoin  his  staff  and 
carry  on  the  work.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  were  less  fortunate.  Dr. 
Wiardi  Beckman  and  Jaap 
Nunes  Vaas  died  in  concentra¬ 
tion  camps.  Lex  Althoff  was 
executed. 

At  one  time  Het  Parool  ap¬ 
peared  when  German  papers  in 
the  Netherlands  were  unable  to. 
There  was  in  Holland  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  supply  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  But  with  the  secret  help 
of  workers  in  the  electrical 
plant,  the  underground  daily  got 
current  while  the  Nazis  did  not. 
They  then  had  to  resort  to  hand- 
presses  and  be  content  with 
greatly  straitened  circulation. 
By  this  time  the  patriot  news¬ 
paper's  size  had  grown  enor¬ 
mously.  It  began  with  some 
12,000  readers  in  1940,  had  by 
1945  a  million  and  a  half. 


Suspension  of  the  Chungking 
I  Edition,  Shanghai  Evening  Post 
and  Mercury,  was  announced 
tliis  week.  On  the  front  page  of 
the  final  issue  appeared  a  state¬ 
ment  headed :  DELETED  BY 
CENSOR. 

"An  experiment  concludes 
I  with  this  issue,”  said  the  state- 
1  ment.  “In  an  announcement 
[published  in  the  first  number, 
appearing  Oct.  31,  1943,  we  re¬ 
viewed  the  record.  Fifteen  years 
previously  a  group  of  young 
men  had  started  an  American 
daily  newspaper  in  Shanghai. 
They  surmounted  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  added  a  Chinese  language 
affiliate,  but  suspended  by  Japa¬ 
nese  compulsion  from  Dec.  6. 
1941.  On  Jan.  1,  1943,  we  started 
a  weekly  American  Edition  of 
the  Shanghai  Evening  Post  and 
Mercury  in  New  York  City. 

“We  have  now  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  publication  of 
an  American  newspaper  in  the 
Post’s  tradition  has  become 
clearly  impossible  in  China  un¬ 
der  wartime  censorship  restric¬ 
tions  which  BO  far  beyond  con¬ 
siderations  of  military  security. 
Therefore  we  are  suspending  un¬ 
til  victory  has  been  won,  when 
I  we  expect  to  resume  daily  pub- 
plication  in  Shanghai.” 

The  American  Edition,  which 
represents  news  and  editorial 
,  policies  of  the  former  Shanghai 
paper,  is  continuing  and  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Chungking  Edi- 
(lion  are  offered  an  option  of 
i  their  money  back  for  the  amount 
jcf  unfilled  subscriptions,  or  the 
j.^merican  Edition  by  mail,  sub¬ 
ject  to  operations  of  the  Chinese 
{Censorship. 

,  The  statement  was  signed  by 
,C.  V.  Starr,  chairman  of  the 
board;  Randall  Gould,  president, 
and  Charles  S.  Miner,  editor. 
The  first  two  are  in  New  York 
City.  Miner  will  remain  in 
China  as  a  war  correspondent 
for  the  American  Edition. 

At  the  outset  the  Chungking 
Edition  specialized  on  news  sent 
Lby  radio  from  the  United  States, 
I  but  in  response  to  reader  de¬ 
mand  it  published  an  increasing 
percentage  of  news  from  points 
,  within  China.  Troubles  with 
the  local  censors,  which  be- 
(an  to  be  intermittently  acute 
daring  the  present  year,  at  no 
time  involv^  charges  of  biased 
reporting.  Gould  said.  The  sole 


Papers  First 
Choice  on  V-E, 
Survey  Shows 

“Never  did  newspapers  mean 
so  much  to  so  many”  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  announcement 
of  Nazi  Germany's  surrender, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  declares  in  a 
new  brochure.  “Victory  in  Eu¬ 
rope,”  released  this  week,  which 
summarizes  public  reactions  to 
the  V-E  news  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 

“From  the  first  flash  of  the 
Nazis’  own  reports  of  surrender 
on  through  the  day  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  proclamations  and  the  days 
that  immediately  followed.”  the 
brochure  says,  “people  turned 
to  their  newspapers  with  an 
eagerness  seldom  if  ever 
equaled.  Publishers  who  could 
find  the  newsprint  in  their 
war-hit  inventories  ran  off  ex¬ 
tra  copies,  at  the  cost,  invari¬ 
ably,  of  printing  smaller  papers 
and  running  less  advertising 
later  on.  People’s  demand  sky¬ 
rocketed  circulations  in  many 
cities.  But  rare  indeed  was  the 
publisher  who  came  anywhere 
near  meeting  the  demand.” 

The  Bureau  conumissioned 
Fact  Finders  Associates  to  in¬ 
terview  people  on  the  streets 
in  11  cities  from  coast-to-coast. 
Summing  up  the  results  of  the 
survey  In  the  booklet,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  characterizes  them  as  “the 
people’s  profession  of  faith  in 
their  newspapers  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  biggest  news  story  in 
a  generation.” 

When  the  987  respondents  to 
the  interviewers  were  asked. 
“Where  do  you  expect  to  get 
the  fullest  information  about 
future  developments?”,  795  men- 

_ _  _ _ _  tioned  newspapers.  Of  this 

items,  non-miiitaury  in  nature  number,  the  brochure  reports, 
and  not  connected  with  the  502  mentioned  newspapers 
problem  of  security  which  is  alone  as  their  prime  source  of 
recognized  in  all  countries  at  full  information,  286  mentioned 
var.  newspapers  and  radio,  and  27 

One  such  incident  developed  mentioned  newspapers  along 
at  a  certain  acute  stage  in  nego-  with  other  media. 

'iations  between  the  National  Advertising’s  role  In  connec- 
Governmerit  and  the  Commu-  tlon  with  the  coming  of  Euro- 
sists,  when  the  newspapers  were  pean  victory  is  reflected  in  the 
suddenly  forbidden  to  print  any-  booklet  by  four  pages  of  repro- 
•Ihlng  whatever  on  the  subject —  ductions  of  significant  ads  ap- 
not  even  a  statement  which  had  pearing  during  V-E  week. 
l>«en  issued  by  the  Minister  of  “Once  again,”  the  Bureau  corn- 
information  and  passed  by  cen-  ments,  “as  on  other  great  days, 
wrship  for  transmission  to  for-  newspaper  advertising  mirrored 
ti*n  countries.  the  mood  of  the  people.” 

tDITOR  ft  PU  BLISH  ER  for  Jme  30,  1945 
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Pyle  Ship  Launched 

The  troopship  Ernie  Pyle, 
named  for  the  late  Scripps- 
Howard  war  correspondent,  was 
launched  at  Vancouver,  Wash., 
on  Monday. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
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TOTAL 

PURCHASES  mmiim 

made  by  7844*  shoppers  at 
21  departmont  stores  in  a 
recent  survey  conducted  by 
Fact  Finders  Associates. 

*7844  shoppars  raad  9450  avaning  papart. 
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PBOMOTIOH 

Small  Papers  Follow 
Own  Promotion  Pattern 


By  T.  S.  Iryin 

A  LOT  OF  national  glamor 

rests  on  big  city  journalism, 
but  the  smaller  newspapers  of 
this  country  reach  more  people 
and  have  far  more  men  and 
women  working  on  them  than 
the  press  giants.  To  many  of 
these  people  on  smaller  news¬ 
papers  the  word  “promotion” 
smacks  of  something  foreign 
and  Wall  Streetish,  yet  it  is  an 
activity  in  which  they  engage 
with  every  issue.  If  they  fail 
to  recognize  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  as  a  natural  part  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  activity,  it's  either  be¬ 
cause  its  metropolitan  practi¬ 
tioners  have  “gobbledy-gooked” 
the  jargon  or  because  it  is  so 
natural  to  them  as  not  to  have 
achieved  a  specialized  identity. 

The  man  who  isn’t  aware  of 
or  who  says  he  doesn’t  practice 
promotion  usually  bases  his  as¬ 
sertion  upon  ( a )  lack  of  re¬ 
sources  to  do  a  really  good  job 
— hence  no  job  at  all — or  (b) 
the  contention  that  HIS  readers 
don’t  need  promotion.  Oddly 
enough,  this  latter  sometimes 
bears  an  appearance  of  truth 
because  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  publisher  and  read¬ 
ers  are  so  close  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  activities  of  the  publisher 
himself  are  a  form  of  promo¬ 
tion.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  not  a  lack  of  promotion — 
simply  its  appearance  in  another 
form  of  which  the  author  is 
frequently  imaware. 

Universol  Need 

Every  newspaper  has  to  be 
promoted  to  reach  its  maximum 
in  circulation,  advertising,  read¬ 
er  interest  and  respect;  and 
long  before  there  were  ^ecial- 
ized  promotion  men  there  were 
<and  are)  promotional  publish¬ 
ers.  Every  newspaper,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  its  size,  has  common 
problems  which  can  be  helped 
by  promotion  through  its  own 
columns,  personally  and  by 
other  media.  Among  ttiem  are: 

1 —  Information:  Reeders  al¬ 
ways  want  to  be  let  in  on  what 
is  coming  next  in  their  news¬ 
paper  and  the  news  behind  the 
news.  The  smaller  city  read¬ 
ing  audience  may  resent  the 
ballyhoo  type  of  “we  done  it” 
promotion  ad  to  which  the  big 
city  cousin  is  so  hardened, 
but  he  will  read  with  interest 
far  more  of  the  story  behind 
the  news  because  he  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  people  in¬ 
volved.  Newmapers  in  small 
towns  are  family  members. 

2 —  Classified  and  local  adver¬ 
tising:  ITiis  selling  job  AL¬ 

WAYS  needs  to  be  done,  no 
matter  how  old  your  sheet  or 
how  reflected  by  loving  read¬ 
ers.  Lots  of  people  are  bom 
every  year  or  move  in  without 
much  previous  knowledge  of 
bow  many  people  read  Bugle 
want  ads.  ^e  idea  of  using 
newspaper  advertising  to  solve 
personal  or  business  problems 


needs  constant  selling  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cussed  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  the  human  mind.  To 
our  way  of  thinking,  testimon¬ 
ials  are  always  the  best  method 
— particularly  in  a  town  of  15.- 
000  where  everyone  knows 
everyone  anyway. 

3- ^arriers:  If  your  distribu¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  little 
pixies  who  toss  the  Bugle 
cheerfully  under  the  rose 
bushes,  don’t  assume  that  the 
public  more  than  tolerates 
them.  Unless  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  paper  completely  covering 
your  territory  has  told  the 
“little  businessman”  story  first, 
it’s  up  to  you  to  sell  the  public 
on  the  intrinsic  worth  of  your 
little  knights  or .  take  the  con¬ 
sequences  —  including  carrier 
turnover,  poor  delivery,  dis¬ 
gruntled  customers,  and  stag¬ 
nant  circulation. 

4 —  Civic  activities:  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  may  pack  80.000 
people  into  Soldier  Field  for  a 
music  festival  but  the  Blatz- 
ville  Bugle  can  do  just  as  well 
proportionately  in  the  old  home 
town.  Probably  the  harried 
editor  can’t  do  as  MANY  things, 
but  a  few  good  personal  ones 
well  chosen  through  the  year 
will  cause  folks  to  beam  with 
pride.  (A  tip:  Take  some  of 
those  engaged  in  by  the  big 
city  press  and  cut  ’em  down  to 
size. ) 

Some  problems,  such  as  solv¬ 
ing  the  national  advertising 
competitive  position  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  whole,  are  away 
beyond  the  powers  of  the 
smaller  press  of  the  country 
( and  we  have  long  suspected 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  ONE 
or  few  of  the  largest).  But  the 
job  of  keeping  the  home  town 
folks  solid  with  the  home  town 
newspaper  is  one  which  works 
smoothest  when  the  best  sort 
of  active  personal  relations  are 
mingled  with  some  steady,  per¬ 
sonalized.  illustrated  selling  by 
tjie  conventional  means  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  And  retnember  that 
in  the  Bugle’s  12  pages  a  4x  11 
stands  out  like  Mt.  Everest 
compared  with  the  same  ad  in 
96  pages! 

Souvenir  Issue 

The  8  CV-E  Day)  issue 

of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
has  been  reduc^  to  slightly 
less  than  tabloid  size,  reprinted 
on  book  paper  in  12  pages  by 
the  exclusion  of  advertising, 
and  offered  for  sale  to  Philadel¬ 
phians  for  15  cents  a  copy 
through  boxes  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Lassie's  Sons  Again 

A  prolific  dog.  that  Holly¬ 
wood  collie.  Not  so  long  ago 
the  Dcs  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  was  giving  away  a  son 
of  Lassie  as  grand  prize  to  the 
best  carrier  salesmen.  Now 


the  Omaha  World-Herald  has 
just  put  up  another  son  (you 
know  what  of,  except  that 
Lassie  happens  to  be  a  male  to 
our  understanding)  for  the  boy 
or  girl  who  collects  the  most 
waste  paper  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Speaking  of  Paper  .  .  . 

Collections  during  the  past 
year  in  the  Pasadena  Star-News 
and  Post’s  school  drives  have 
totaled  1,012  tons.  Generous 
space,  news  stories,  and  small 
prizes  contributed  to  the  rec¬ 
ord. 

Want  Ad  Help  .  .  . 

When  Mrs.  McGill  of  Toronto 
sets  herself  down  to  write  a 
want  ad  for  insertion  in  the 
Star  she  no  longer  need  do  so 
unaided,  for  the  newspaper  has 
just  prepared  for  her  a  24-page 
booklet  telling  how  to  sell 
farms,  pets  or  davenports:  how 
to  hire,  rent,  or  find  the  lost. 
■This  help  is  well  calculated  to 
make  ads  more  effective  and 
take  away  some  of  the  sting  if 
occasionally  they  fail  to  pull. 
It’s  worth  examining  by  any 
new.spaper. 

Lee  'Tracy’s  employment  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  upwards  of  30  place¬ 
ments  in  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  and  advertising  agencies, 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
employers  and  employed.  But 
“Please.”  the  New  York  Mirror 
promotion  manager  urges,  “I 
need  qualified  persons  in  all 
brackets  from  clerical  to  idea 
stuff,  for  openings  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  sales  and  editorial  promo¬ 
tion  departments.” 

■ 

Daily's  Campaign 
Reopens  Vets'  School 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  26 — The 
New  York  State  Education  De¬ 
partment,  under  the  impetus  of 
a  series  of  stories  in  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press,  last  week 
reversed  its  policy  on  trade  and 
technical  education  of  veterans 
and  reopened  a  school  it  previ¬ 
ously  had  closed. 

Full  credit  for  the  victory  is 
given  to  the  newspaper  by  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Franklin,  who  was  elected 
spc^esman  by  World  War  11 
veterans  in  Uie  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
State  'Vocational  School. 

A  portion  of  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  the  newspaper  said: 

“On  behalf  of  ourselves  and 
our  buddies  still  in  the  front 
lines,  thank  you  again  for  your 
assistance.  It  proves  to  us  that 
the  way  of  life  for  which  we 
fought  is  the  right  one  when  a 
newspaper,  by  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  facts,  can  bring 
about  a  reversal  of  state  policy 
on  so  vital  an  issue.” 

The  school  in  Troy  and  one 
in  Schenectady  had  been  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  with  federal  funds. 

When  federal  funds  were  cut 
off  unexpectedly  May  31,  State 
Education  Cilommissioner  George 
D.  Stoddard  closed  the  schools 
and  took  the  position  that  trade 
education  for  veterans  was 
solely  a  local  responsibility. 

’The  implications  of  that  pol¬ 
icy  were  presented  in  a  series 
of  five  articles  by  Robert  C. 
McCain,  Knickerbocker  News 
reporter.  ’The  favorable  action 
followed. 
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WMC  Supplement 

THE  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Sunset  News  recent¬ 
ly  published  a  supplement  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice,  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion.  in  the  community.  It  was 
a  16-page  tabloid  and  contained 
a  large  amount  of  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Serving  Service  Men 
USING  front-page  space,  edi¬ 
torials  and  advertising  co¬ 
operation,  the  Montreal  (Can.) 
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Herald  is  promoting  recognition 
of  the  Dominion's  service  badge 
to  help  returning  service  men 
in  finding  jobs.  The  Herald  has 
also  distributed  hundreds  of 
placards  for  display  in  stores, 
banks  and  theaters.  One  men’s 
clothier  has  adopted  the  service 
badge  as  an  emblem  for  an  ad 
in  which  the  names  of  returning 
veterans  are  listed  under  the 
heading,  “Today’s  Honor  List 
.  .  .  We  Welcome  You  Home.” 

Grays  Harbor  Series 

RUSSELL  V.  MACK,  editor  and 

publisher  of  Grays  Harbor 
( 'Wash. )  Washingtonian,  works 
hand-in-hand  with  a  series  of 
26  advertisements  which  a  group 
of  industrial  firms  sponsors  for 
community  betterment.  Along 
with  each  ad.  Mack’s  “Here 
and  ’There”  column  has  more 
material  on  the  future  of  the 
new  industries.  The  series,  us¬ 
ing  the  copybook  ‘”11118  Is 
a  .  .  .”  theme,  also  runs  in  the 
Aberdeen  Daily  World  and 
Grays  Harbor  Post.  The  pro¬ 
motion  began  with  “This  Is 
Grays  Harbor,”  using  historical 
text:  and  continued  with  “Hiis 
Is  a  Tree,”  dealing  with  forest 
products.  Illustrations  in  the 
form  of  framed  pictures  domi¬ 
nate  the  upper  half  of  the  space. 

News  Bulletin  Sheets 
FOR  several  years  the  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and 
Gazette  have  printed  a  spot 
news  bulletin  which  is  po^ed 
in  50  stores  and  places  of  pidslic 
assembly.  The  sheet,  usually 
bordered  in  red,  contains  seven 
or  eight  headlines  which  will 
appear  in  the  afternoon  edition 
of  the  News-Press.  A  charge 
of  a  dollar  a  month  is  made  for 
delivery  to  subscribers. 

■ 

Assault  Costs  $40 

C^CAGO.  June  25  —  Wilbur 
Voltz  of  Chicago  was  fined  $40 
and  costs  here  last  wedc  by 
Judge  Wendell  E.  Green  in  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  for  assaulting 
Joseph  Mastruzzo,  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  ^otograpber.  The 
attack  occurred  May  23  in  a 
courtroom  when  Mastruzzo 
tried  to  photograph  Voltz. 
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Paris  Post 
*  May  Publish 
In  Late  July 

In  the  face  of  such  problems  as 
paper  shortage  and  official  red 
tape,  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  the 
New  York  Post’s  European  edi¬ 
tor.  hopes  to  get  the  Paris  edi- 
5  tion  of  the  Post  started  about 
the  end  of  July. 

Jan  Hasbrouck,  formerly  on 
the  New  York  Times  staff,  more 
recently  engaged  in  running 
newspapers  for  OWT,  has  been 
named  the  managing  editor,  Ted 
O.  Thackrey,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post,  announced.  Robert 
Pell,  who  has  been  with  the 
State  Department  16  years,  will 
be  general  manager. 

Direction  of  the  new  Paris 
English  language  paper  will 
be  in  Mowrer’s  hands.  He  told 
World’s  Press  News,  English 
trade  paper,  that  he  would  work 
for  European  understanding  and 
would  not  necessarily  follow  the 
line  taken  by  the  New  York 
paper. 
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M.  R.  NEWHOUSE,  76,  father 

of  Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  who 

m  publishes  six  newspapers  In 
”  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
died  June  20  at  Staten  Island, 

N.  Y.,  where  one  of  his  son’s 
papers,  the  Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
vance,  is  published. 

Walter  Holden  Browning 
Remington,  79,  member  of  the 
Providence  ( R.  I. )  Journal- 
Bulletin  financial  and  business 
staff  for  more  than  16  years 
and  a  former  mayor  of  New 
Bedford,  died  June  24  in 
Providence. 

Harry  F.  Stanton,  76,  former 
political  editor  of  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Telegraph  and  a  war 
correspondent  during  the  Span- 
ish-American  War,  died  June  22 
in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Leo  Kassner,  city  editor 
of  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward  in 
Philadelphia  for  13  years  and 
g  previously  a  contributing  editor 
1  of  the  New  York  Jewi;^  Daily 
Forward  for  14  years,  died 
June  18  in  Philadelphia. 

Allen  Chamberlain,  78,  for- 
noer  writer  for  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  and  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Post  and  Transcript,  who  turned 
to  free-lancing  in  1895,  died 
June  23  In  Rockport,  Mass. 

Louis  Perrin,  former  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Havas  Agency, 
France,  died  March  1  in  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp,  according 
to  a  wireless  report  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  French  press 
agency. 

Justus  W.  Harding.  64,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  for 
i  30  years  and  employe  of  the 
•  paper  for  48  years,  died  June  23 
'  in  South  Bend. 

Arthur  E.  Dunning,  58,  copy 
desk  head  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  a  veteran  Hearst 
newspaper  executive,  died  June 
,  27  at  Santa  Anita,  Cal. 

Charles  Norman  Hknnessy, 


54,  advertising  manager  for  the 
past  eight  years  of  Lo  Presse, 
Montreal  French-language  daily, 
died  June  27  in  Montreal  after 
a  lengthy  illness. 

Harry  Willmot,  veteran  news¬ 
man  who  served  on  the  editorial 
staffs  of  Toronto  World,  Toronto 
Globe,  Toronto  Telegram  and 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  died 
June  M  in  Toronto. 

Robert  C.  Brown,  58,  assistant 
state  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News,  died  June 
25  in  Philadelphia. 

Holger  W.  Rhodeen,  50,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Man¬ 
istee  (Mich.)  News- Advocate, 
di^  June 

John  Walter  Cody  Rice,  52, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Saskatoon  (Can.)  Star-Phoenix, 
died  at  his  home  recently  after 
a  lengthy  illness. 

Harry  J.  Westerman,  62, 
widely  known  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  died  June  27  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  while 
en  route  by  train  to  New  York 
City.  Cartoonist  for  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State  Journal  from 
1901  to  1935,  his  material  also 
was  distributed  by  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate. 

Died  in  Service 

PFC.  STANLEY  ROBERTS,  35, 

city  editor  of  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time  from  July  1939 
until  he  entered  the  Army  in 
March  1942,  died  May  6  in  ac¬ 
tion  on  Okinawa. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  John  H.  Heath,  28, 
USNR,  former  member  of  the 
New  Orleans  AP  bureau,  was 
killed  June  21  in  a  plane  crash 
near  Hyannisport,  Mass.,  while 
on  a  routine  flight.  He  had  been 
assigned  to  (5tis  Field,  Cape 
Cod,  as  a  bomber  pilot  after  re¬ 
turning  from  the  Pacific. 

Lt.  Alfred  D.  Charles,  38, 
former  features  division  chief 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  was 
killed  off  Okinawa  last  month 
while  serving  as  air  combat  in¬ 
telligence  officer  of  a  Navy 
dive  -  bomber  squadron.  He 
served  with  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  public  relations  division 
before  joining  the  Naval 
Reserve  Corps  in  February, 
1943. 

■ 

False  Citizenship 
Claim  Is  Charged 

San  Francasco,  June  27 — 
Godfrey  Henry  ( Garry )  Ray, 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  News,  has  been  in¬ 
dicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury 
on  charges  that  he  falsely 
claimed  United  States  citizen¬ 
ship.  ’The  indictment  contains 
two  counts,  and  accuses  Ray  of 
claiming  citizenship  both  in  reg- 
istrating  for  the  draft  Feb.  14. 

1942,  and  in  applying  for  Olym¬ 
pic  Club  membership  Dec.  27, 

1943. 

The  (government  contends  he 
is  a  native  of  England. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
charges  are  of  a  purely  tech¬ 
nical  nature.  Ray  explained 
that  lacking  specific  family  rec¬ 
ords,  he  had  assumed  that  his 
claim  of  citizenship  was  valid, 
and  hoped  that  the  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  permit  all  doubt 
to  be  removed. 
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Text  of  Board's 
Statement 
On  AP  Case — 

Both  the  special  committee 
in  charge  of  the  government 
case  and  the  board  of  directors 
have  met  with  counsel  on  the  re¬ 
cent  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Counsel  advises  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  Supreme  Court  decision  is  an 
affirmance  of  the  court  below 
without  change  in  substance. 

On  consideration  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion,  counsel  has  ad¬ 
vised,  and  the  committee  and 
the  board  Ijave  agreed,  that  a 
petition  for  rehearing  should  be 
filed  in  the  Supreme  Court.  An 
extension  of  time  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  consented  to  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  'That 
extension  expires  on  Sept.  1.  If 
a  petition  for  rehearing  is  filed 
by  that  date  the  mandate  or  or¬ 
der  of  the  Supreme  Court  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  decision  is  further 
.stayed  until  twenty  days  after 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  petition  for  rehear¬ 
ing. 

As  best  we  can  estimate,  that 
means,  in  the  event  the  petition 
for  rehearing  should  be  denied, 
the  mandate  or  order  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  would  come  down 
to  the  special  court  on  or  about 
Oct.  20. 

Oral  argument  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  on  petitions  for  rehear¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  petition  will  be 
submitted  on  the  record  hereto¬ 
fore  made  plus  such  alleged  er¬ 
rors  in  the  prevailing  opinion  as 
the  petition  may  raise. 

Ii*  the  event  the  petition  is  de¬ 
nied.  it  will  be  necessary  to 
amend  the  by-laws  of  the  AP  to 
conform  to  the  decision  of  the 
.special  court. 

The  president,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  board,  has  been 
authorized  to  consider  the  form 
of  such  amendments  with  coun¬ 
sel. 

’The  board  does  not  feel  that 
it  is  the  appropriate  agency,  as 
such,  to  present  to  Congress  any 
appeal  for  relief  from  the  court 
decision  that  the  membership 
may  desire.  This,  however, 
should  not  deter  any  member 
from  exercising  his  right  of  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  Congress,  if  he  so 
elects. 


Every  Avenue 

Following  is  a  statement  by 
George  F.  Booth,  chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee: 

Further  in  cloriiicertion  oi 
the  Bocird*8  report,  let  me  add 
that  until  the  motion  for  reor- 
gument  before  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  heve  been  dis¬ 
posed  oi,  the  decree  oi  the 
courts  does  not  come  into 
effect.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  canvass 
every  evenue  that  may  pro¬ 
vide  relief  from  the  possibility 
of  ever  having  to  operate 
under  the  permanent  si^ier- 
vision  oi  the  courts. 


AP  Directors  Vote 
To  Seek  Rehearing 

continued  from  page  7 


mingles  statements  of  fact,  in¬ 
ferences  and  conclusions  with 
quotations  from  prior  opinions 
wrested  from  their  setting  and 
context,  in  such  fashion  that 
I  find  it  impossible  to  deduce 
more  than  that  orderly  analysis 
and  discussion  of  facts  relevant 
to  any  one  of  the  possible 
methods  of  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act  is  avoided,  in  the 
view  that  separate  considera¬ 
tion  would  disclose  a  lack  of 
support  for  any  finding  of  spe¬ 
cific  wrongdoing.” 

Congress  Approach  Clarified 

Mr.  McLean  explained  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  board’s 
position  on  the  question  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  entire  matter  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  legislative  relief. 
While  the  board  believed  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  it 
to  petition  for  legislation,  he 
said,  there  is  nothing  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  right  of  any  AP 
member  to  seek  action  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

“I  would  clarify  that  further,” 
said  Mr.  McLean,  “by  stating 
that  it  would  not  be  the  in¬ 
tention  of  any  member  to  seek 
legislation  which  would  over¬ 
take  the  decree  of  the  courts. 
It  would  be  matter  of  obtain¬ 
ing  lefpslation  to  remove  the 
continuing  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  over  Associated  Press.” 

Colonel  McCormick,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  had  said:  “We  must  go 
to  Congress.” 

Mr.  McLean  said  he  could  not 
undertake  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  would  re¬ 
quire  the  AP  to  amend  its  by¬ 
laws  other  than  in  respect  to 
admitting  members  in  cities 
where  there  are  competitors. 

One  point  which  Mr.  McLean 
said  he  thought  was  clear  is 
this:  ’The  AP  has  a  right  to 
collect  and  distribute  news  in 
accordance  with  the  standards 
set  up  by  its  members. 

As  for  the  present  status  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  application  for 
admission  to  membership,  Mr. 
McLean  said,  "’The  Chicago  Sun 
has  no  valid  application  before 
the  board.” 

Voted  down  under  the  ma¬ 
jority  rule  by-laws  in  1942, 
the  Marshall  Field  paper  was 
the  instigator  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment’s  anti-trust  suit  against 
AP.  Simultaneously,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald 
had  been  denied  membership. 

Last  January.  Mr.  McLean 
disclosed,  the  Sun’s  attorneys 
sought  to  file  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  for  membership  “under 
any  by-laws  which  were  not 
held  by  the  lower  court  to  be 
illegal.”  ’The  AP  directors  re¬ 
ject  the  applioation.  he  said, 
on  the  ground  that  all  of  the 
membership  by-laws  applying 
to  the  Chicago  situation  were 
in  question.” 

The  Board,  at  its  meeting 
this  week,  which  continued 
from  Monday  through  Thurs¬ 
day,  acted  on  several  “routine 
applications”  for  membership. 
Mr.  McLean  said. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 


day.  A  national  magazine  cam* 
paign  calls  attention  to  Delta 
for  fast  business  travel.  Burke 
Dowling  Adams.  Montclair, 
N.  J.,is  the  agency. 

No  Strings  or  Tags 
BOSCUL  TEA-PAKS,  new  tea 
bags  devoid  of  tags  or  strings, 
are  the  subject  of  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  by  William  S.  Scull  Co. 
via  Compton  Advertising.  New 
York.  On  schedule  are  nearly 
100  newspapers  in  the  Mid-At¬ 
lantic  and  East  Central  areas. 
Ads  measure  350  lines  and  will 
run  about  twice  a  month. 

Increased  Ad  Budget 
THE  1045  fall  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  for  Shulton,  Inc. — Early 
American  Old  Spice  and  Early 
American  Friendship's  Garden 
toiletries  and  the  Lehigh  per¬ 
fumes — has  been  set  with  an  in¬ 
creased  budget.  Eighty-eight  in¬ 
sertions,  many  of  them  in  full 
color,  will  be  carried  in  28 
magazines  and  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements  during  the  last  six 
months  of  this  year.  In  illus¬ 
tration  the  emphasis  is  on  a 
high  style  note.  The  newspaper 
sections  to  be  used  are  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  This 
Week  and  Parade.  Wesley  Asso¬ 
ciates  handles  the  account. 

Add  Skyway  System 
A  CAMPAIGN  announcing  the 
extension  of  its  service  to 
New  York  has  been  released  by 
Pennsylvania  Central  Air¬ 
lines.  Heralding  the  new  "di¬ 
rect  route  July  2  to  industrial 
west  and  south."  ads  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes  are  appearing  in  all  on¬ 
line  cities.  Via  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son. 

Don't  Look  Now 
FIVE  CARTOONS  to  bring  a 
smile  to  the  sourest  of  faces 
and  at  the  same  time  do  a  job 
of  reminding  housewives  to 
knuckle  down  to  saving  house¬ 
hold  fat  have  been  prepared  by 
the  American  Fat  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee,  Inc.  Ready  for  local 
sponsorship,  they’re  free,  of 
course,  with  mats  upon  request. 
The  committee’s  address  is  247 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

Mount  Clemens  Campaign 
TO  PUBLICIZE  mineral  bath 
facilities  and  industrial  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  Moimt  Clemens, 
Mich.,  a  newspaper  campaign 
has  been  initiated  by  the  local 
Board  or  Commerce.  A.  D. 
Brewer,  executive  secretary,  re¬ 
ports.  Ads  will  appear  in  lead¬ 
ing  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
East  and  Central  states.  A  news¬ 
paper  program  was  decided  up¬ 
on  by  the  local  merchants  and 
business  men,  according  to  Mr. 
Brewer,  because  newspapers 
were  regarded  as  the  best  medi¬ 
um  to  reach  the  widely  different 
range  of  prospects. 

Borden's  Starlac 
USING  newspapers  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  the 
Borden  Co.  is  currently  placing 
copy  on  its  new  dry  skim  milk 
product,  Starlac.  Ads  of  500 


lines  appearing  once  a  week  de¬ 
tail  what  Starlac  is  and  how  to 
use  it,  as  well  as  its  high  nour¬ 
ishment  and  very  low  cost. 
When  distribution  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  more  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  employed,  the  com¬ 
pany  reports.  Agency  is  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

Travel  Warning 
PICTURING  a  family  stranded 
on  the  station  platform  be¬ 
cause  trains  are  all  filled  up 
Erie  Railroad,  in  a  current  in¬ 
sertion,  comments,  “We  don’t 
want  this  to  happen  to  you.” 
The  ad  goes  on  to  explain  that 
all  coach  seats  must  be  reserved 
on  Erie  trains  from  June  24 
through  September  9,  a  measure 
taken  due  to  heavy  military  de¬ 
mands  for  returning  servicemen. 
Erie’s  agency  is  Griswald-Eshle- 
man,  Cleveland. 

The  New  Seohowk 
CUR’nSS-WRIGHT  is  currently 
taking  newspaper  space  in  se¬ 
lected  areas  to  announce  a  new 
Navy  plane  in  action,  the  Sea- 
hawk.  Copy  follows  up  last 
week’s  Navy  communiques  from 
the  Pacific  concerning  the  use 
of  the  Seahawk  in  battle.  Via 
McCann-Erickson,  New  York. 

Best's  Stand 

BEST’S,  New  York  specialty 
store,  ran  in  addition  to  mer¬ 
chandise  ads  in  local  papers 
this  week  a  box  presenting  the 
feelings  of  its  president  on  the 
matter  of  planting  trees  in  front 
of  the  proposed  new  Best  store 
on  upper  Fifth  Avenue.  When 
the  building  plans  were  first  an¬ 
nounced.  the  ad  reports,  giving 
the  whole  story,  the  Park  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City  recom¬ 
mended  the  inclusion  of  trees. 
Philip  LeBoutillier  objected  for 
reasons  which  he  explains 
herein  in  verse. 

Agency  Appointments 
F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CO.  to 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.;  Col.  Lynn 
Baker,  account  executive;  no 
campaign  plans  as  yet.  .  .  . 
Taylor  Reed  Corp  to  Tracy, 
Kent  &  Co.,  New  York,  to  han¬ 
dle  its  new  product,  QT  Pie 
Crust;  newspapers,  radio  and 
outdoor. 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  Chamber 
OF  Commerce  to  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  to  promote  the 
travel,  tourist  and  recreational 
advantages  of  the  area.  .  .  . 
Philippine  War  Relief  (of  the 
U.  S.),  Inc.,  to  A1  Sherman, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  campaign, 
using  newspapers,  radio,  soon  to 
be  released.  .  .  .  Insuline  Corp. 
OF  America,  radio,  automotive, 
electronic  and  aeronautical 
parts,  to  S.  R.  Leon  Co. 

Denby’s,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  women’s 
specialty  shop,  to  Modern  Mer- 
chandifsing  Bureau,  Inc.,  as  con¬ 
sultant  for  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising.  .  .  .  Vendome  Sales 
Corp.,  distributor  of  perfumes 
and  cosmetics,  to  Ralph  Harris. 
Doubleoay  Doran  &  Co.,  to  J.  M. 
Mathes  for  certain  of  its  lines 
sold  in  syndicate  stores.  .  .  . 
Gold  Seal  Champagne  and 
Charles  Fournier  Brut  Cham¬ 
pagne,  products  of  Urbana  Wine 
Co.,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  to 
Lawrence  C.  Gunbinner  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  effective  July  1. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Named  Grey  Executive 
E.  R.  RICHER  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx  will  join  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  New 
York,  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity 
July  1 .  Mr. 

Richer  was  with 
Hart  Schaffner 
&  Marx  for  six 
years  until  1942 
when  he  became 
promotion  d  i  - 
rector  of  the 
Chicago  Sun. 

Early  in  1944  he 
was  called  to 
Washington  to  Richer 
handle  a  special 

assignment  for  the  OflBce  of 
Strategic  Services  and  returned 
to  the  clothing  manufacturer 
about  a  year  ago.  At  Grey  he 
will  assist  in  policy  and  account 
matters. 

In  New  Spots 

A.  W.  MARTINEZ  to  director  of 
pubilicity  and  public  relations 
for  Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  Phila- 
d  e  1  p  h  i  a  and 
New  York,  in  a 
broad  plan  to 
enlarge  the  pres¬ 
ent  department 
and  its  services. 
Mr.  Martinez,  a 
former  newspa¬ 
per  editor  and 
foreign  corre- 
spendent,  was 
formerly  with 
J.  M.  Mathes. 
Inc.,  as  a  pub¬ 
licity  executive. 
.  .  .  Alice  Nelson 
formerly  assistant  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  Merchandise  Mart.  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  head  of  the  newly 
opened  public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity  department,  Earle  Ludgin 
and  Co,  Chicago. 

Demarest  S.  Cassidy  from  Roy 
S.  Durstine  to  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  as  a  writer  and  Orvil  An¬ 
drews  from  Free  &  Peters  to  the 
agency’s  radio  production  de¬ 
partment.  .  .  .  John  MacEvoy 
from  production  manager  for 
five  years  with  Picard  Advertis¬ 
ing  to  traffic  staff.  McCann- 
Erickson’s  foreign  department, 
and  Francis  S.  Ruempler,  for 
seven  years  with  National  Ex¬ 
port  Advertising  Service,  to  the 
agency  as  assistant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  foreign  media. 

Arthur  M.  Arlett  and  Gard¬ 
ner  Young  to  West-Marquis,  San 
Francisco,  as  account  executives; 
Mr.  Arlett  from  A.  E.  Nelson  Co. 
and  Mr.  Young  from  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  both  of  that  city.  .  . 
Bill  S.  Ballinger  to  radio  direc¬ 
tor,  Reincke,  Ellis,  Younggreen 
and  Finn,  Inc.  .  .  .  Nisma  Banta, 
from  Glen  Miller,  Chicago,  to 
copywriter,  Allen,  Clenaghen 
and  Smith,  Portland,  Ore.  .  .  . 
Evelyn  Peirce,  Floyd  Holm 
and  Louise  Winter  to  radio  staff, 
Compton  Advertising.  .  .  Ruth 
Cain  Farrell  from  Procter  & 
Gamble  to  the  Ralph  H.  Jones 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  as  copy  writer. 

John  L.  Callahan,  from  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  advertising. 
Best  Foods,  to  contact  staff. 
Young  &  Riibicam.  .  .  .  Edward 
I.  Fessler  from  assistant  adver¬ 


tising  manager,  Benrus  Watch 
Co.  to  advertising  manager. 
Pierce  Watch  Co,  .  ,  .  Murray  R 
DE  Sadow  from  Paris  Peart  to 
manager  of  advertising.  Mills 
Music  Publishing  Co. 

Promotions 

JOE  GOODWIN,  who  has  been 
connected  with  Donahue  and 
Coe.  Inc.,  for  ten  years,  to  pro¬ 
duction  manager;  William  Mil¬ 
ler,  from  Thompson  and  Koch, 
replacing  him  as  associate  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  .  .  .  John  L. 
Head  to  art  director,  Gotham  Ad¬ 
vertising.  .  .  .  Carl  J.  Smith  to 
assistant  manager  of  the  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Shell  Oil  Co.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  sales  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities  in  that  department. 

Service  Stars 

RILEY  BROWN,  ex-U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  radioman  first  class,  to 
the  copy  staff  of  Gray  &  Rogers, 
Philadelphia.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  book,  “Men,  Wind  and 
Sea — the  story  of  the  Coast 
Guard”  and  a  contributor  to  fic¬ 
tion  magazines.  .  .  .  Alvin  Ka- 
baker,  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  a 
lieutenant  for  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years,  back  to  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald -Sample  to  take 
charges  of  the  agency’s  Holly¬ 
wood  office.  .  .  .  William  J. 
Caldwell  rejoining  McCann- 
Erickson  as  a  copy  writer  after 
six  months’  leave  of  absence  to 
perform  a  special  job  for  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces. 

Write.s  B-29  Sacra 
THOMAS  COLLISON,  associate 
director  of  the  public  relations 
department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
who  authored  “Flying  Fortress, 
the  Story  of  the  Boeing 
Bomber,”  has  written  another 
book.  ‘"The  Superfortress  is 
Born — The  Story  of  the  Boeing 
B-29,”  published  by  Duell,  Sloan 
&  Pearce,  Inc. 

Duane  Jones,  head  of  Duane 
Jones  Co.,  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Megowen- 
Educator  Food  Co..  Lowell. 
Mass.  The  agency  handles  the 
cracker  and  biscuit  manufactur¬ 
er’s  account. 

Personals 

CAPT.  ORVILLE  W.  O’NEAL, 
formerly  manager  of  the 
Omaha  office  of  Beaumont  and 
Hohnan,  Inc.,  and  now  registrar 
of  the  hospital  at  Camp  Wolters, 
Tex.,  is  conducting  a  course  at 
the  station  on  “How  to  get  a 
job  in  advertising  and  keep  it.’’ 

A  daughter,  Patricia,  was  bom 
June  9  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven 
Williams.  Mr.  Williams  is  on 
the  public  relations  staff  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson. 

Ruth  C.  Ptory  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  secretary  of 
the  Veterans  Guidance  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee  set  up  by 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
■york. 

Agency  Notes 

MADISON  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY,  INC.,  becomes  the 
new  name  of  the  Glicksman  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced.  H.  Sumner  Stern¬ 
berg  has  joined  the  agency  as 
vice-president. 
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Dud  Fisher’s  Formula 
Is  ‘Know  Characters’ 


THE  MOAAE  »  QlCMT  AROUND  l-IOME 


QkuGMTECS 
KANC-TUEV'et 
■A  BIC  MEUP  . 


HEV.POP, 
(?AN1  MAVE 
TtJEOAR? 


By  Helen  M.  Stoimton 


A  FRIEND  once  told  Dudley  around  to  the  Dispatch  in  De* 

Fisher  he  lived  in  Just  the  cember,  1910,  and  got  a  job  in 

right  place  to  draw  “Right  the  art  department,  chiefly  do- 

Around  Home”  i  ing  such  chores  as  making  bor- 

and  he  rather  dcrs  around  pictures,  layouts, 

thinks  so  him*  sketches  and  cover  pages.  At 

self.  one  time  he  did  a  “For  Junior 

Upper  Arllng-  '  ^  ’S  Readers”  page  that  United  Fea- 

ton’s  only  sep-  ^  ture  syndicated, 

aration  from  Co-  Hr  ^  '  Fisher  boasts  that  at  one  time 

lumbus,  O.,  is  a  ' -lA  another  he  did  just  about 

different  govern-  ,  HI  every  job  on  the  newspaper, 

ment,  so  it  can  ’  He  supervised  the  engraving 

have  its  own  department,  for  instance.  When 

schools.  "Just  a  radio  was  young  he  became  one 

nice  homey  I radio  announcers 
community,”  de-  I  ‘  via  an  old  telephone  “mike” 

scribed  the  King  I  Fl«h«r  Dispatch’s  5-watt  tube 

Features  car-  '  station. 

toonist.  “Rather  nice  people,  “I  think  1  broadcast  the  first 
but  not  too  high  hat."  play-by-play  football  game,”  he 

recalled,  explaining  that  he  was 
really  only  the  necesary  link 


ms  IE  ^ 

AND  IF  yOUlL 
PICKUPVOUR 
FEET  I'LL 
SWEEP  UP 
TMSt  ASNES 
And  ARTCUAA.^ 


CEEWWlTM,  \ 
y  At/CTLE.'  kr 
VtJUD  BETTER 
KEEP  >CUR  MANOS 


NOETW  / 
Liorr,  / 
ALSOVKW^ 
OFTWE  ^ 
NE1CH-  Cf^. 
BOR’S  //ij 
yABD^i^ 


■PtACPENTERT  / 
r  bench  /WAXES  / 
A  GOOD  INK  DTANO.^ 
IFVOUDOMTDlP 
youZ  PEN  A 

^^THEQ.UE,^/J 


toon  Alice  and  a  dog  like  Bingo  between  the  sports  reporter’s 
that  “actually  lives  right  behind  telephone  and  the  telephone 
me  Sandy  is  his  real  name.  mike.  “We  got  mail  from  as 
He  stands  out  in  the  back  yard  much  as  20  miles  away,”  he  said 
and  at  the  slightest  provocation  solemnly.  ,v.  ..r  n 

goes  ‘A-aroof-f.’  ” 

Last  week  with  Mrs.  Fisher  Jingles  feature  and  wrote  its 
and  daughter  Marion  the  car-  verse  — he’s  very  emphatic  it 
toonist  came  to  New  York  City  wasn  t  poetry.  “That  ran  along 
for  a  brief  visit.  “I  hope  they  until  I  was  getting  very  sick 
can’t  get  tickets  for  a  play  to-  and  tired  of  doing  it.  I  got  to 
night  ”  he  said  as  they  left  for  a  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be 
matinee  “I’d  like  to  take  some  to  go  out  to  Grandma’s  farm 
trios  on  the  Staten  Island  for  Christmas.  I  didn’t  have  a 
ferrv  ”  grandmother  and  I  never  lived 

'  Amateur  Carpenter  on  a  farm.”  He  went  ahead  and 

TT  .  i  11  ..  Kin  did  his  Christmas  on  the  farm 

Hes  not  ^oally  j  piece,  had  it  engraved  and  in 

dweller  at  all,  he  rediscove  the  paper  before  anvone  but  the 
with  a  bit  of  surprise  and  heaps  engraver  saw  it.  His  publisher 

^  V,  “  i  called  him  up  the  next  day  and 

brought  Mrs.  Fisher  and  Mar  on.  thought  maybe  Fisher 

I  probably  wouldn  t  have  stay^ 

this  long.  Back  in  that  Colum-  rather  than  what  he  wanted 
bus  suburb  were  the  neighborly 

atmosphere  vein.  “The  women  seem  to 

for  which  he  likes  to  build  sets,  t* 

his  comfortable  home,  the  organ  m  tn  im 

he  built  himself  but  insists  he  No  Double  Meaning, 

can’t  play  properly,  his  com-  The  feature,  though  it  didn’t 
bination  workshop  and  studio  acquire  continuity  until  KFS 
over  the  garage  —  and  their  started  it,  became  the  sort  of 

warm  familiarity  was  calling  homey,  wholesome  page  that  at- 

him  home.  tracts  all  types  of  readers,  part- 

“They  (Mrs.  Fisher  and  Mar-  ly  because  everyone 
ion)  won’t  let  me  have  my  own  friends  in  it.  “I  throw  away  a 
room.”  he  commented,  without  lot  of  balloons  because  double 
any  great  regret.  Into  that  entendre  doesn’t  fit  into  the  at- 

studio  over  the  built-on  garage  mosphere.”  he  said, 

he  brought  his  lathe,  drill  press.  ‘"There  is  one  nice  thing  about 
band  saw,  oak  work  bench,  and  the  birds,  though,”  he  com- 

the  organ  he  built  there,  but  mented.  “You  can  make  them 
Mrs.  Fisher  also  rolled  in  her  do  loads  of  things  you  can’t 
sewing  machine  and  frequently  have  people  do,  because  they’re 
sits  and  reads  as  he  works.  so  sexless.  They  can  raise  too.  “I 

So  Dudley  Fisher  doesn’t  families.”  He  illustrated  .  .  _  _  _  ^ 

want  to  move  near  New  York,  mentioning  that  this  year  they  with  real  enthusiasm. 

For  seven  years  in  Columbus  didn’t  raise  young  because  a  ’ 

he’s  been  drawing  his  Sunday  female  cousin  came  to  visit  and  .  _  _ 

page  for  KFS  and  for  three  the  robin  husband  had  to  sleep  situation  and  all  I  have  to  do  is 
years  his  daily  strip.  Under  the  on  the  equivalent  of  the  living  figure  how  these  people  would 
name  of  “Jolly  Jingles”  he  did  room  couch.  act  in  that  situation.” 

the  weekly  page  feature  for  the  “I  had  this  wonderful  advan-  Dudley  Fisher  enjoys  the 

Columbus  Dispatch  for  three  tage  at  the  start,”  was  another  technical  problems  in  laying  out 
years  before  KFS  picked  it  up.  comment.  “I  only  had  to  get  my  his  cartoon.  He  uses  a  three- 
At  that  time  he  rated  as  a  vet-  copy  in  10  days  in  advance.  If  dimensional  perspective  for  his 
eran  Dispatch  staffer,  and  even  people  talked  about  a  character  Sunday  page  that  outlines  all 
now  has  a  right  to  desk  space  I  kept  it.”  his  characters  against  the 

there  and  may  be  called  in  in  So  he  kept  Bingo,  and  then  ground  or  floor.  To  make  them 

an  emergency.  he  needed  the  fox  terrier  Samp-  stand  out  he  vignettes  the  color 

Ohio  State  University  lost  an  son  for  Bingo  to  talk  to.  He  got  out  behind  the  figures.  He  han- 
art  student  and  probably  a  good  lots  of  mail  on  that  skew  tail,  dies  his  own  overlay, 
architect  when  Fisher  went  perhaps  more  than  on  any  other  Fisher  also  does  his  own 

EDITOR  *  FUtLISHER  far  Jaaa  30.  IMS 


rOOMB 
UP  HERE, 
ALICE,  IF 
'iOU  WANT 
,1b  BE  IN 
)  THI? 
i  PICTURE.' 


rS  drill 
A  PRESS', 
BAND  SAW 
And  lathe. 


Drawn  speeiaily  for  Editor  &  Pirlisher 

subject,  because  he  said  it  got  makeover  and  designs  his  comic 
caught  in  the  screen  door  and  with  its  peculiar  problems  in 
twisted.  Marines  wrote  him  mind.  Unlike  most  Sunday 
about  their  skew-tailed  terrier  pages,  which  are  divided  into 
whose  tail  “was  caught  in  the  frames  that  can  be  shifted  for 
front  of  an  LST.”  changes  to  smaller  size,  his  fea- 

Hyacinth,  the  cat  .  .  .  Freddie  ture  comes  in  a  single  block, 
.  ,  .  Slug,  who  represents  the  aud  be  works  out  the  problem 
teen-age  group  but  has  to  be  by  creating  zones  which  can  be 
soft  pedaled  in  these  draft-  shifted  bodily,  leaving  a  few 
conscious  days.  .  .  .  Grandpar-  balloons  to  be  adjusted  and  the 
ents  for  the  older  age  bracket  birds  to  be  shifted.  The  diag- 
.  .  Arnold,  the  middle-aged  onal  views  of  Freddie’s  house, 
husband.  .  .  .  Myrtle,  who  began  for  instance,  aren’t  intended 
existence  when  his  daughter  just  for  a  novel  angle  on  things, 
was  about  six  or  seven,  and  who  The  two  lower  corners  showing 
has  become  the  “mainspring”  people  outside  the  house  can  be 
of  the  comic.  .  .  .  These  and  "all  lopped  off  and  slid  higher  for  a 
types  of  people”  became  the  third-page.  Or  the  blocks  can 
neighborhood  folks  in  the  fea-  be  shifted  down  for  a  tab  page, 
finds  ture,  and  people  named  Laura,  The  birds  are  always  the  last 
Alice,  Myrtle,  Freddy,  Arnold,  thing  he  draws  and  lots  of  read- 
etc.,  or  acquainted  with  people  ers  believe  they  strike  the  key- 
of  those  names,  began  reading  note  for  whatever  is  going  on. 
and  chuckling  over  real  or  whether  it’s  the  rebellion  of  a 
fancied  resemblances  to  their  henpecked  husband  or  Myrtle 
own  activities.  “I  never  knew  coming  down  with  the  mumps 
there  were  so  many  Myrtles,”  just  before  vacation, 
he  sighed.  Although  Fisher  started  his 

Fisher  enjoyed  their  antics  daily  strip  three  years  ago,  he 
have  more  fun  than  has  80  customers  acquired  dur- 
by  anybody  who  reads  it,”  he  said  ing  the  newsprint  shortage. 

,  ,  _  f  know  His  attitude  towards  his  craft 

the  characters  now.  I  can  feel  is  unpretentious:  “I  don’t  draw 
h()w  Myrtle  would  _feel.  I  get  _a  as  I  see.  but  as  I  feel.  I  ault 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTID 
(C«tli  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  Hue 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tliii^— .90  per  Nee 
2  time^  .NO  per  tine  per  insertion 
4  timee — .70  per  line  per  InserHee 
FOAMS  CLOSi  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


1b(,  mergers,  deilies  er  weeklies,  eag- 
where  in  D.  8.  Ho  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Peighner  Agency,  Naabrille,  Mich. 
kAT  BaofBlUl,  UingluMtUn,  nTT 
KstsbUaked  1914.  Nawsi»apem  bongkt 

snd  gold  withont  pnblielty. _ 

OOMmWTIAZi  date  oe  dsalrable 
newspspse  properties.  Inquire 
W,  H.  CHorer  Oe.,  Ventura,  Osl. 

A  it  The  Gulden  Uuie  is  our  Yardstick. 
Arthur  W.  Sty  pea,  025  Market  8t., 
.San  Pranciseo  5,  California. 


Wswipsgifi  Par  Sale 

LONG  BATABUSHBD  New  Jeroor 
Weekly  eeuTanient  te  New  York.  Shew¬ 
ing  axeallsnt  return.  Nerer  before  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  Annual  groaa  approxi¬ 
mately  $80,000.  Will  stand  closest  in- 
Testigation.  Only  cash  sale  eonsidered. 
$85,000.  Write  Owner,  Box  188T,  Sdi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  A  Magaslne  Propaettae 
Bought,  Sold,  Apprais^ 

L.  PAAKBR  UKELT  A  00. 

350  Park  Ats.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
NOBTHEBN  INDIANA  Weekly.  1044 
dross  $7,100.  Plenty  Job  work.  Box 
1801,  IMitor  A  Publisher. 

AXMT  CAXL  FACES  OWNER 
Old  Western  New  York  Weekly.  ABO 
paper,  large  Job  business.  Well 
equipped  plan^  one  of  best  laid-out  in 
State.  Immediate  sals.  Don’t  answer 
unless  prepared  to  pay  something 
down.  Write  Box  1420,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher. _ 

WEBK1.T  HEADIHO  for  daily.  South¬ 
ern  California,  great  agricultural  and 
industrial  derelopment  beginning. 
Publisher  wants  to  retire.  Very  prof¬ 
itable  and  worlds  of  work.  Bight 
party  can  swing  for  reasonable  down 
payment.  Box  1462,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OTJTSTANDINO  Arisona  exclusive 
weekly  owned  by  Naval  ofleer  in  ser¬ 
vice;  brisk  building  included;  good 
equipment.  CnusniU  opportunity  for 
practical  printer-publisher.  Price 
$16,000.  J.  R.  dabbert,  New.'^paper 
Broker.  P,  O.  Box  512.  Riverside, 
Calif. 


_ Wawspapars  Wantaj _ 

FNAOTIOAL,  axperienoed,  trained 
newspaper  exaontive  willing  to  invaet 
eonsidsrable  sum  in  well  aatahliahed 
daily  in  eity  over  40,000.  Will  maka 
axesllaat  assistant  far  editorial  eoa- 
seions  oo-ownen.  Box  1864,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


1  OlATBOTJEN  Preolaien  Shaving  Ma¬ 
chine  eemplete  with  motor  and  oen- 
trels. 

Western  Neouganer  Union 
1$8$  Oharry  St..  Phlla.  7.  Pa. 

SAlpdONtr  •  eelnmn  mat  making  oat- 
St.  Oeaspists.  doe  Arsd.  Easy 
enstar.  AO.  or  D.O.  oorrant.  Bxael- 
iaat  oeaditiosa  Joy  Soltar.  $M  Booth 
Qoodmao  St.  EooheaSor  7,  N.  Y. 

ONE  HOB  6  TON  melting  pot.  Com¬ 
plete  with  base  and  Jacket.  No  pomp. 
Make  offer.  Miami  Whip,  Miami  36, 
Florida. 


B»E  $6  CMB  BBA1SD  metal  fnrnare. 
2200S  capacity;  Hoe  gas  beatsd  metal 
furnace,  1400$  capacity;  Bmatco  band 
pawer  mat  moislaaer;  Hpeedy  electric 
dst  mat  scorcher;  Qaa  heated  curved 
teoreher;  Hoe  curved  casting  box.  tail 
cotter,  shaver  and  finishing  block,  all 
22%"  cut-off;  Hoo  single  head  pneu¬ 
matic  steam  table;  Wetel  doobls  head 
pneumatie  steam  table  with  genera¬ 
tor;  Dopl^  steam  generator  for  stesm 
table.  We  want  mat  rollera,  turtles, 
chaaea,  ate.  Oeorge  O,  Heffelman,  406 
W.  Plea,  Los  Angeles  IS.  Calif. 


0088  12  VP  “MONITOB"  press. 
21  eut-olF,  AC  motors  and  full 
steraetype  oqnipmcnt.  Qota  20  pp 
“Junior  Stiwightline’*’  psesa,  AO  mo¬ 
tor,  full  stereotype  equipment.  Goss 
30  pp  two  deck  “Strsightline”  press. 
32  %"  cut-off,  AO  motor  and  full 
etereotype  equipment.  All  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Pull  details  on  re¬ 
quest.  Georgs  O.  Heffelman,  406  W 
Pico,  Log  Angeles  15,  Calif. _ 

STEBSOTYPB  MBXAIi  fnmaoe.  mads 
by  R.  Hoe  A  Co.  6-ton  eapaelty;  no 
bamer;  $600  fob  Miami.  Sam  B.  Sol¬ 
omon  Enterprisoa.  2S1  N.W.  Ninth 
St..  Miami  86.  Ploridn. 


Madknisca]  EgiipaMal  WaalnJ 

WANTED 

Goat  preaa,  aingla  width  (two  pagaa 
wide),  13%  in^  printing  diamoSor — 
21  %  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fun  details  and  prieaa.  Box 
1042  Editor  A  PuhlhiheT 
PONI^  AUTOPIATE  wanted.  in  good 
eoadltion.  Also  aleetrie  or  oil  hosting 
equipment  for  etereotype  pot.  Daily 
Independent  and  Mail.  Anderson,  B,  O. 
WANTED 

QUARTER  fold  attachment  for  Goss 
16  page  single  width  Rotary.  Write 
full  details  and  price  to  Coral  Gabies 

Riviere,  Coral  Gables.  Florida. _ 

QUANTITY  STEREOTYPE  chases 
wanted,  22"  column  length,  23  0/16" 
sheet  cut.  What  have  you!  How 
many?  Cash.  Box  1500,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MATRIX  BOIsLBB  and  Flat  shaver 
wanted  with  AG  motors.  State  condi¬ 
tion.  price  snd  description.  Columbia 
Gasette,  Lake  City.  Fla. 

CURVED  ROUTER  for  newspaper 
pre-:8  23 %*  cut  off  or  larger.  Print- 
era  ft  Representatives.  277  Broadway, 
New  York. 


_ Waiwspaym  Balg  Wntai _ 

IF  YOU  ABB  interested  in  loeating  in 
Michigan  permanent  newspaper  poai- 
tiona  are  svailabis  in  all  departmonta 
— EditorisL  Advertising,  Olronlation 
and  Maehaniosl.  Give  qualiflcstions. 
references,  salary  rangs  and  anthor- 
ixed  referral.  Michigan  Praia  Aaao- 
elation,  East  Lanaing,  Mich. 

Help  WaxtsJ  -AdmigistratiTs 

IF  YOU  ABB  under  35.  have  account¬ 
ing  experience,  and  will  be  available 
by  Sept.  Ist,  we  will  train  you  for  the 
position  as  comptroller  for  two  daily 
newspapers  in  Southwest.  Starting 
salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Give  full  details  in  first 
letter,  including  age.  experience  and 
reference  who  may  be  contacted.  Box 
1479.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMp  Waxted — AJwHistf 

ADVERTISING.  Second  in  command 
under  extremely  able  chief.  Must  be 
good  layout  man  and  copy  writer  as 
well  as  crack  salesman.  Competitive 
paper.  7V>ngh  fight.  Box  1503.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  display 
man  that  likss  to  sail  snd  davolop  now 
bosinoas.  Splendid  opporSunity.  Staady, 
Not  s  replacement.  Write  Ii.  W.  Hesa, 
Adv.  Mgr.,  Naws-Jonmal,  Mansflald, 
Ohio. _ 

WANTED  experienced  small  city  ad¬ 
vertising  man  to  handle  business  on 
small  City  daily  of  25,000  population. 
Box  146.5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wsnta4—  4dvsrtis<AE 

^th.«5.ooi 
oircnlation  in  one  of  nation’a  moat 
beantifgl  cities  and  serving  a  moat 
prosperoga  aad  staUa  msgna,  tagka  m 
yonng  maw-wlth  ahavm.  ssaonga  tMaata 
and  ambition.  A  anceetafnl  sales  rea- 
ord  and  a  knowledge  of  sdvartising 
layont  snd  copy  writing  era  esssntisl. 
Other  requirements  era  rigid,  for  sne- 
cassful  applicant  ia  to  be  trained  for 
important  and  rssponslbla  duties.  This 
newspaper  is  highly  regarded  for  Its 
modern  msthods  of  rasoareh,  promo¬ 
tion  aad  soiling.  Writs  fully,  stnting 
draft  Btatna  and  sneloso  raoont  photo. 

Box  189$,  Editor  A  Pabllshor. _ 

AJJBBT,  preferably  young  ad  maa  to 
hood  dopartsMnt  on  sonthwostern  Ohio 
P.M.  dally;  clre.  7,000.  WrHo  fully 
Box  1878,  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 

_ Halp  WswNJ  CireMabaa _ 

OntCUZATION  MANAGER  —  Wanted 
experienced  man  for  permanent  pesi- 
tion.  Full  charge  of  department.  Need 
not  have  been  a  oironlation  manager, 
but  eble  to  qualify.  Small  daily  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Write  giving  qnalillea- 
tions,  references  and  salary  reqnire- 
ments  to  M.  L.  Finoh,  Buiinaaa  Man¬ 
ager,  Henderson  Daily  Dispatch,  Hen- 

derson,  N.  C. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  who  wants 
to  build  small  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  duUy,  share  in  profits  and  have 
life  time  association.  Must  enjoy 
freedom  and  yet  he  able  to  aasuine 
eomplete  responsibility  and  hard 
work  that  goes  with  it.  Box  1602, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIBCniATION  MANAGER  for  small 
ABC  daily.  Good  proposition  to  ener¬ 
getic  reliable  mau  with  circulation 
experience.  Write  immediately.  Box 

.59,  Staunton,  Va. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Flor¬ 
ida  small  city  daily,  published  eve¬ 
nings,  no  Sunday.  Approximately 
7,500  circulation.  Must  be  familiar 
with  ABC  records  and  competent  to 
take  charge  of  department.  Give 
necessary  information.  Box  1461, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COBfBINATION  news  and  circulation 
man  to  start  from  scratch  in  opening 
new  brunch  ofllce.  Send  daily  news 
letter,  build  small  City  circulation 
routes.  $40  per  week.  W.  J.  Misiett, 
News-Herald,  Suffolk.  Va. 

MICHIGAN  ABO  daily  baa  optning 
for  an  assistant  eirenlation  manager. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
who  can  handle  carrier  promotion  and 
ia  willing  to  work.  Permanent.  Write, 
stating  experience  and  salary  expaet- 
ed.  Box  1432,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OLD  CENTRAL  New  York  daily  6,000 
ABO  wants  experienced  ambitions  eir- 
cuistion  mgr.  who  wants  permanent 
position  in  friendly  city  with  expand¬ 
ing  population.  $70  wk.  to  start.  Box 
1411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Hrip  WantaJ  Art _ 

ADVEBTISINO  ARTIST 
Opportunity  for  man  familiar  with 
lettering,  Isyiouts,  finished  Art.  Ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Large  New  York 
City  publication.  Box  1483,  Editor 

&  Publisher, _ 

ARTIST  WANTED  to  illustrate  strip 
pen  or  brush.  Could  be  done  your 
time  and  place.  Small  samples  pub¬ 
lished  stuff  returned  to  yon.  Box 

1466,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ART  STUDENT.  Young  man  work  in 
Art  Department  of  Metropolitan  pub¬ 
lication.  Opportunity  for  beginner. 
Box  1482.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
OOMMSBOIAL  ABTIST  wanted  an- 
tirely  familiar  with  advertising  art  for 
position  with  up  snd  coming  ageney 
in  pleasant  eity  in  Sonth.  If  yon  are 
looking  for  opportunity  to  advanoa  as 
well  as  plsaaant  living  conditions 
plaasa  writs  foil  dstails  aSont  yonrsnlf, 
including  past  sxpsrien««  to  Herbert 
S.  Benjamin,  Associates,  Md  Main 
St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Help  WiMii  HiMrial 

AMUSEMENT  industry  trade  paper 
wants  reporters  with  iadeer  or  osrt- 
door  show  bis  saporioaco;  alto  aead 
men  with  retail  and  Jnke  bog  rooord 
knowledge.  Box  771,  Editor  A  Fnh- 
lltber. 


Udn  y>NM*>-Ejltorial 


Part  interest  will  !»b  grairtcw  to  BW- 
TOR  or  ad  man,  under  41^  capable  ef 
managing  worid-oiremlateA  56-60  usje, 
magnaiae  said  a»aist  eatRg 

new,  .South-wide  consumer  publlfk- 
tion.  Good  salary  and  substantial 
Ikortnersbip  interest  (optional),  if  yon 
can  grow  with  this  expanding,  7-yesr- 
old  Texas  firm.  State  qualification, 
education,  all  positions  and  salaries 
past  6  to  10  years;  also  Itealth  defi¬ 
ciencies,  if  any.  Enclose  snapshot. 
Box  1464,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

AFTBBNOON  daily  tslegraph  edHto 

to  handle  AP  Mid  u.P.  win  wMh  sm- 
pie  opportuity  for  use  of  loitiaMies 
Mid  ideaa.  $AA.  40-hottr  wook.  aoMe 

oTortime.  Pemaaent  Job  ia  promt- 
tive  Sontheastarn  eity.  Writs  qnslnia- 
tlons  fnlly  to  Box  18'<0.  BAF. 
BUSINESS  -  FINANCIAL  writer  for 
leading  investment  magazine.  Perma¬ 
nent;  excelleot  future  for  right  men. 
Give  full  background,  starting  salary. 
Box  1494.  Editor  A  Pnblistier. _ 

CAN  YOU  WRITE? 

We  know  of  several  exceptional  op¬ 
portunities  for  men  of  great  skill  in 
the  preparation  of  news  for  radio. 
Write  Box  1504.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOB  on  midwest  evening 
paper  of  25,000  circulation.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Give  education,  experienee,  salary  sx- 
peeted  snd  send  photo.  All  repllM 
held  confidential.  Box  1427,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

OOFTRBADER  WANTED 
For  One  of  Leading 
METBOPOLITAN  DAILIES  IN 
MIDDLE  WEST.  GOOD  SALARY 
Box  1017,  Editor  A  Publisher 

COMBINATION  live  wife  reporter  and 
desk  luau  to  handle  news  coverage  for 
small  daily  of  5,000  circulation.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  advancement  commensurate 
with  ability.  Wire  or  write  Coving¬ 
ton  Virginian.  Covington,  Va.,  stating 
salary  expected,  giving  experience  and 
references. _ _ 

DESKMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  also  re¬ 
porter  and  combination  reporter-sports 
editor.  Permanent  in  fast-growing  or¬ 
ganization  in  world’s  greate.st  seashore 
resort.  State  qualifications;  non-re¬ 
turnable.  photo  if  available.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  Stuart  C.  Maguire. 
Daily  World,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

DESK  MAN,  Southern  daily  wants  sa- 
perieneed  desk  man,  eapabla  of  haar 
dling  telegraph  copy.  Please  rive  ex¬ 
perience  and  referencee.  Write  Bex 
1801,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EDI7N)R  wanted,  leading  ABC  week¬ 
ly.  Famous  Harford  County  near 
Wilmington,  Lancaster,  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  Paper  serves  Isrge 
trading  area,  including  three  towns. 
Good  working  conditions,  including 
staff  assistants.  Could  he  handled  by 
a  husband  and  wife  combination.  Liv¬ 
ing  quarters  available  near  office,  rea¬ 
sonable  rental.  Wire  or  write,  Hsr- 
ford  Gazette,  Belair,  Md. _ _ 

EDITOB,  small  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  afternoon  daily,  8,000  popula¬ 
tion.  county  seat.  Must  be  small  town 
man  who  can  see  the  big  news  in  smalt 
things.  Am  looking  for  second  W|l- 
liain  Allen  White  or  Ed  Howe  but  will 
settle  for  less.  Must  be  under  45  and 
willing  to  bring  back  in  return  fer  in- 
liependenee  and  sharing  profits.  A 
pioneering  iui4  building  situation. 
Box  1501,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOB;  under  45,  must  know  make 
up,  layouts,  engraving,  printing  snd 
know  how  to  dig  np  good  editorial 
material  for  his  book.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  and  good  salary  for  right 
man.  Box  1469,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOB  WANTED.  To  take  fttH 
charge  of  news  and  editorial  end  of 
large  growing  Semi-Weekly.  $60  per 
week  to  start.  Young  man  preferred- 
References  required.  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal^ _ 

EDITOR  —  Manaring  Editor  waaiad 
for  pnblishar  Aviation  papM*  la  Mta 
York  City.  Must  hare  solid  Wkffrenad 
of  eziierience.  Attractire  poaslbilitiaa. 
Bex  1885,  Editor  A  Publlshayi 


»0lTO»  *  f  S  H«lt  fAr  j«9»  90.  IMS 


cip  Wutcd — Editorul 


IMp  HthMBMJ 


1  couics  SCRin  WRITBK  ttii<t/or  T.TWnTTPTi  OPEBATOB  for  ftralght  -  a  „ 

editor.  e*gt  or  adTentmre,  eapoMally  matter.  Model  8.  Permanent.  Ideal 

with  juveaiU  appeal,  for  mainline  or  working  conditione.  Wire  celleet  Fore- 

Mwspaper  pnWieatiee.  Prefer  mau  man.  Delta  Demoerat-Ttaies.  Green-  P™' 

with  some  syndication  experience,  and  wUle.  Mies, _ _  aition  *on  larae  nan 

,  knack  for  development  of  new  gByBuxi,  cempeteat  non-union  oper^  Home  Delivery,  well 

eeinics  featnrce.  who  ie  willmc  to  lo-  *«_  ,-rt  floor  men.  Small  town.  Good  nromoUon.  A 


KVV&  Jt^re' 
daillMr'  cMra- 
tO'  170.0M.  40. 


now  employed,  prefer  medinm'ilsed  T.^per. '’^ity^*100°00*or* more. ‘"Prefer 
oTeoing.  will  coniider  aisUtftnt  •  jmh  midmia^  Avattabla  now.  Army  vet- 

I  ranT  ra.rrted  John  H.  MacAleney. 
424  W.  Madison  St..  Springfleld.  111. 


Wanted — Editorial 


NTHW^. 

and,  tnm» ' 


eemics  i^taree.  wno  le  wiiiii«  to  lo-  Small  to^.  rier  promotion.  ABO  reqniremenu! 

eiie  in  Middle  West.  Poaiti^  is  in  working  conditions.  Write  Excellent  record  end  refereneei.  Ap-  S. 

experimental  etag^offers  chance  to  details.  Box  1487.  Editor  A  PnWsher.  piy  Box  1810,  Editor  A  Publisher.  w 
pow  .with  the  project  under  the  spon-  OPPoStDNITT  AWTAt  K 


ISmssfuf  puWis\ing”M*tM  "exien-  ri^ird'^ih^r  to  make  WOl 


OPPORTDNITT 


experienced  eireulatioo  maa- 


,coi)e.  Box  1480.  Editor  A  Publisher.  *.*1**'*”* 

- —  .  -  tionally  bright  and  stable  postwar  pros. 

j  ItANAGING  EDITOB  for  Plattemonth  pects,  will  employ  capable  stone  man 


(Neb.)  Daily  Journal.  Draft  exempt 
nnng  man  or  woman.  Permanoat  Job.  ately.  In  anticipation  of  extensive 
mod  future.  Write  fully  to  Letter  A.  postwar  expansion,  we  also  solicit  in- 
Walker.  Publisher,  Fremont.  Nebraska,  quiries  from  printers,  proofreaders, 
JOB  OPBN  aa  news  telewranh  lulitar  pressmen,  bindcltry  operators  who  look 
I  thousand  circulation,  da^y.'^MltaonrJ  Z**®  future.  Plant  is  ^uipp^  with 
town  of  18.000;  excellent  working  J®'*-  cylinder,  and  rotary  presses  If 


in  Oentral  Indiana  town,  with  excep-  change.  Prefer  competitive  lituatiim, 
tionally  bright  and  stable  postwar  pros-  aonthweet  or  midwest,  where  resnlta 
pects,  will  employ  capable  stone  man.  are  wanted.  Box  1818,  Editor  Ik  Pub- 
machine  operator,  proofreader  immedi-  lieher. _ 


Sit— tiogs  WmMud  E^ilnml 

AtAMTONB  want  a  WAB  eorres- 


SFOEtS  BDITOB  seeks  job  with  mid- 
wpxt  paper.  Alto  reporter.  Box  1463, 
Kditor  A  Publither. 

WOMAN  BEFOBTBB,  feature  writer. 
columnHt,  editor^  recent  ei^erienef^ 
radio  writing  desires  eonnectioa  with 
college  publie  relations,  broadcasting 
company,  pablisbiBg  hoate  or  Sunday 
supplement.  Box  181,  Manning,  South 
Onrolina. 

WOMAN  BarOBBMl.  88.  now  with 


isd  living  conditions;  cost  modsrate. 
Please  detail  experience,  references, 
islary  required,  when  available.  Box 

U48.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

NEWS  BDITOB  WANTED 
Permanent  position  to  right  man; 


you  are  confident  you  can  qualify, 
address  Box  1477,  Kditor  &  Pnblisher. 
All  replies  will  be  kept  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence. 

_ HuIpWanteJ — Promoti— _ 


pondentt  28  yrs.  nsws  experisnss.  large  SouUsm  dally  dMlret  ehungs. 
Hon.  Diseb.  U.  8.  Army  Topo  Engra.,  Over  two  years'  expsrioncs,  all  bsata» 
Sowespae  combat  area  1842-8  whan  g,neral  aasignments  and  City  adltor. 
really  tough  I  P  O.  Box  1666,  Holly-  Personable,  college  graduate.  Go  any- 


M7.50  weoky.  Can  pick  up  extra  FBOMOTION  MANAGBB  for  60.000  PJg®'  magasine  feature!, 

monev  AN  corrASTknndAnt.  BAuntlfnl  AAmh^nAtinn  nAWNnaner.  Ooilld  lead  14^9.  JiQltor  a  irnDlr8ner._ 


wood  28,  Oalif. 

if  COMBAT  OOBKBSPOXDBNT,  8 
years  Paeiile,  Oahu  to  I  wo  Jima.  Hon¬ 
orably  discharged,  seeking  overieas 
writing  assignment.  Experience,  nawa- 
psper  and  magasine  features.  Box 


noney  as  correspondent.  Beautiful  combination  newspaper.  Could  lead 
Florida  resort  city  on  Gulf  of  Mex-  to  manager  of  newspaper  owned  Radio 


ieo.  Give  full  details,  experience.  E.  station.  Box  1884, 

L.  Cartlidge,  Herald-Tribune,  Sara-  •- 

_  Help  Wantml  Sale 

NEWSMEN — Permanent  openings  with  - ; 

Press  Association  for  capable,  experi-  DETROIT  BB 
•need  newsmen.  Give  full  details 

W'kground,  experience,  age,  salary  re-  New  York  PiiblisI 
quirements.  Vacancies  available,  successful  Rslesras 
East,  Southeast  and  Midwest  Bureaus.  >"  Detroit.  Michii 
Box  1514,  Editor  &  Publisher.  full-time  with  i 

mhSm — -e>».n  .  mw — Tr- - j - -  against  commissioi 

NIGHT  TELEGRAPH  editor  of  one-  ..niv  ahhi 


to  manager  of  newspaper  owned  Radio  EDITOR- — Experienced,  mature,  twenty 
station.  Box  1884,  Editor  A  Publisher,  years  in  editorial,  featnre  writing. 


liublicity,  public  relations.  Can  take 
full  charge  monthly,  weekly,  or  handle 
your  difficult  assignments.  Salary  or 


where.  Box  1876.  Editor  A  PnbMsher. 
TODNG  WOMAN  editor  B.A.  5  years’ 
experience  including  make-up  and  lay¬ 
out.  seeks  editing,  copy-reading  or  re¬ 
porting  job  NYC  or  vicinity.  Box 
1512,  Kditor  &  Pnblisher. 

SNuIims  Wute4 — Madwascal 

OOMPOSINO  ROOM  SDPT.  or  Fore- 
mma  potition.  24  yeara  with  om#  ngws- 


- = - __  your  aimcuu  assignments,  oaiary  or  gimeW  in  fiAn«ik  nw*. 

DETROIT  MPBE^ATIVB  fee  basis.  Box  1468,  Kditor  A  Pub- 

M  V  u  TJ  _  aud  confidential.  Interview  can  be  ar- 

New  York  Publisher  wanti  aggressive  EDITORIAL  experienced ;  trade;  maga  ranged.  Box  1’.40,  Editor  A  Pnblliher. 

suc^ssful  RBlesraan  to  represent  them  jjnes  part  time  entire  afternoons;  pub-  r-oiCPOSINiS  wn-pvarAV  36  ve^ 

n  Detro  t.  Michigan.  Indiana.  Either  li,;.-.*  Polleire  eradnate  Box  140«  COatroSINO  FUAiMM,  ao  years 

fnll-lime  with  a  drawing  account  ®'<I-  Desires  change.  Experienced  as 


New  York  Publither  wanti  aggressive  EDITORIAL  experienced ;  trade;  maga 
successful  Ralesman  to  represent  them  sines  nart  time  entire  afternoons:  nnb 


full-time  with  a  drawing  account 
against  commission,  or  part-time,  com¬ 
mission  only.  Address  John  J.  Whalan, 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


foreman  on  newspapers  and  trade 


LEGISLATIVE  rsporter,  politieal  iilants.  Excellent  references.  A1  alt 


man  desk;  permanent  position  open  Haire  Publishing  Co.,  1170  Broadway,  analyst  nationally  rtcognised,  seeking  around  printer  and  mark-up.  Box 


immediately,  starting  salary  855.  no  York  1,  N.  Y. 

loaters  or  beginners.  Wire,  Lewiston  _  '  ^ 

iMorning  Tribune.  Lewiston.  Idaho.  . 


lie,  AjewiBiuu,  luano.  §  #* _ g  .  _  a  a 

PROMOTION  ASSISTANT  WANl^O  - Utarary  Agexey  aarv^ - 

News  service  promotion  department  in  ABTICHNS,  Beeks,  Fistien,  Plays, 
News,  feature  writing  markstsd.  Pres  Reading,  Bertha  Klaas- 


-ibility  essential.  Knowledge  of  make-  nsr,  180  B.  40th  St,  New  York  II 
ap,  printing,  engraving  desirable.  875  N.  Y. 
weekly.  Box  1510,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

lADIO  STATION  wants  thoroughly  Situationt  Wanted — AibiinitIretiTa 

ACCOUNTANT  and  office  manager 
Si  *7™'  Young,  capable  and  reliable.  Thorougl 

lr«t  knowledge  of  all  newspaper  depart 

tion  WCHS  Ch^feifton'  'n®n‘S-  Starting  salary  secondary  t< 

Wt.HH.  Charleston.  W.  Va.  ,„|v„ncement.  Write  Box  1505 

REPORTER  Kilitor  A'  Pnblisher. 

For  general  assignments  in  wide-awake  -A  BUSINESS  or  general  manager,  as- 


conneotion  where  newspaper  policy  it  1457.  Editor  A  Publisher, 
n^ot  determining  fsetor  in  coverage.  FOREMAN,  Newspaper  Prsoa  Room 

College  man  with  20  years  ezperlaaee  _t,v  .kuitT  ^  nroAsaa  alaar 

including  stretch  as  city  and  manag-  r,^„.'’^^"ri„t 'n* 
ng  editor  76,000  circulation,  auxloiu 

I®  '■®,*®'^P  writing  and  reportonal  field,  jellent  refereneei.  Box  1816,  EdlUr 
ner.  180  B.  40th  St,  New  York  16,  **^*“.  ?.*■*•*?*.  A  Publither. 

M  V  would  TMJuiTO  rOUflOQUl)!#  DOtiOO,  Mlio*  '■ _ , _ ,  _ - -  -I  y  tr  tj 

Y- _ imum  8100  week.  Box  1880,  Editor  A  LINOTYPE  OPEEATOB  (Not  Ma; 

_  ■■■;  —  ■  Publiaher  chinist) —  past  middle  affOg  retired 

Sifatiom  Waxtod— AdniiitlfatiTO  nEWSBIAN,  80.  married.  JournaUtm  «‘'"'®  ‘a 

ACCOUNTANT  and  office  manager,  gradnate,  4  years  on  copy  desk  end  pr"*]*  y*^***’  *•  P  - 

Young,  capable  and  reliable.  Thorough  reporting  for  newspaper  publishing  ronas,  .«.  i. - - - - - 

knowledge  of  all  newspaper  depart-  house,  past  3  years  in  corporstion  MEOHANIOAL  Snparintsndsnt  and 


ts.  Starting  salary  secondary  to  accounting,  wants  editorial  or  report-  composing  room  foreman  22  years.  Age 
re  advancement.  Write  Box  1505,  ing  job  preferably  is  West.  Might  in-  46.  Available.  Refareneea:  last  tw* 
or  Jt  Publisher.  vest  in  promising  paper.  Write  Box  jobs.  Memphis  Oommereial-Aimeal  asd 

„„„„„„ — _ . _  1274,  Editor  A  Publlsiur.  Shreveport  Timas.  W.  H.  OorswelL 


iity  with  exceptional  postwar  “pros*  ^s^t^^luher.  *or*c?re^etioBr*man^  NEWSPAPEEWOMAN  well  grounded  T*°.^ 

pects;  one  edition  eTenin^  daily,  ez-  ager.  Yonnfr.  aggreaaire.  with  owner  business,  news  camera  work,  de>  MONOTYFE  newspaper  aitual 
ptnding  staff  to  meet  present  and  viewpoint.  Joumaliam  honor  graduate,  mtvh  connection  with  newspaper,  pub-  eellent  refereneea,  14  yn.'  e3 


Shreveport  Timee.  W. 


prospective  needs.  Tell  all— age,  ex-  plus  practical  experience.  Third  gen- 
perience,  Draft  status,  references,  ex-  eration  in  newspaper  bnaineee.  oox 
PMted  sUrting  salary;  and  include  1853  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

py  ?or®"i.chrrVed‘'"wr‘ Ve^^^^  JS^uJd  '‘8outh.ro"d.*fw  “0^  rui 

or  purchase  Alf  roplio  eTu- 
UPOBTEB,  some  experience,  but  fldentlal.  Box  1488.  Editor  A  Pub- 
plenty  of  initiative  and  energy  on  lieher. 

.Southern  morning  daily  over  9,000,  . —  -  - 

llown  10,000.  Progressive  growing  com-  SituatioBS  Wanted — Advertising 
aunity.  Permanent  opportunity,  non-  ■  " 


Sefeiise  ares;  moderate  living  costs,  nv  ACQTi-TTtn  MANAGER Twenty  Usher 

Single  man  or  woman  preferred.  830  CLASSIPIEIJ  MANAO^  1  enty  — 


in  business,  news  esmera  work,  de-  MONOTYPE  newspaper  situntiou,  ex- 
sires  connection  with  newspaper,  pub-  eellent  refereneet,  14  yrs.'  exp.  non- 
lishing  house,  magasine,  newspaper-  drinker,  steady,  age  81,  Box  1168, 

ningasine  photographic  service,  or  any  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

business  where  above  qualifications  can  NEWSPAPER  Press  Room  snperlh- 
fit  in  well.  Box  1473,  Editor  A  Pub-  teodent  or  machanical  superintendoat ; 

Usher. _ '  newspaper  exseutive  of  wide  expori- 

A  OVERSEAS  AIR  forces  veteran  with  *nee.  Baskground  of  P»»etle*l  •«* 
13  years’  experience  as  Metropolitan  business  ability.  Box  1826,  Editor  A 

newsman-editor,  house  organ  editor.  Publisher. _ ^ _ 

promotion,  publicity  man ;  knows  itTT.TS'RT.Tt  jgAEE-UP  man,  19  yenrt* 

make-up,  typography,  art  work,  en-  experience,  daily,  89  yeare  old,  sober, 

graving.  Box  1475,  Editor  A  Pub-  ITU  card,  like  ebanga.  Box  1868, 


v^k  start.  References.  Write  airmail, 
w.  Q.  Stroud,  Tupelo  Journal,  Tupelo, 
Miss. 


years  good  all  around  classified  adver 
tising  experience,  available  for  com 


REPOBTER-BEWRITB  woman.  2 
years’  experience.  Now  New  Jersey 


plete  management  including  collections,  AP  legislative  reporter  but  must  tram* 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


SiNntisni  WantnA  PfcsIngrBgfcars 


gpnwvTO — 5 — ^ - T-  credii*  “id  record-keeping,  training,  fer  to  job  within  commutiug  distance  ekTHUSIASTIO  news  photographer. 

SJVUKTEB— -Position  open  now  for  developing  new  business;  can  bring  of  I.,ob  Angeles.  Box  1476,  Editor  &  g  years’  experience.  32  years  old, 


tspable  reporter  to  cover  court  house  accountant-credit  manager  of  long  ex-  Publisher  _  _ 

riTe  sTn  pef'e®?®:  “Iso  le«s‘  8'®  '*'8*'  ★  REPORTEB  Columbia  Journalism  midwest  daiTy.  DesTres' to  fulfill  life- 

hrni.’.  '-f  ’  advertising  salesman.  Prefer  problem  graduate.  Have  the  writing  skill,  ini-  time  ambition  for  permanent  position 

vork  with  7  department  or  town  where  classified  tiative.  reliability  and  scope  that  with  “picture  conscious’’  daily  in 

.*  '■®"  *‘8"^  permanent  development,  or  many  reporters  lack.  Age  22.  Want  smaller  city.  Capable  of  taking  full 
Salarv  onen  editor  desk,  where  publiaher  wants  to  know  his  job.  uiedinm-aixed  or  large  daily.  Box  charge  and  producing  A-1  art.  Or.  if 


Now  employed  on  large 


Salary  open,  airmail  complete  back- 
iround  and  availability  date.  Visalia 
Times  Delta.  Visalia,  California. 


exact  classified  profit  and  to  step  it  up,  1435.  Kditor  &  Pnblisher. 


or  where  there  is  need  for  creation  of 


BEFORxjus.  Ambitions,  JeurnnlisM 


_ _ good  department  organization  and  sya-  m  iuui;ii  wim  me  uco,  m  re, 

BPOBTER  for  live-wire  afternoon  tern.  Consider  eltfes  of  50,000  up  to  y>"  "®7^^  Box  1481.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Wly  in  livable  East  Texas  town.  «ny  population,  or  newsp.psr  chain  ^ - 

Itoe  post-war  opportunity  for  willing  wishing  to  apply  good  classified  man-  4  Publisher.  ‘  ' 

»orker.  Wide  experience  necessary —  iigement  to  two  or  more  smaller  pa-  .  - rnr: — — — —  expenenee  lusius  and  MMIM. 

tillineneu  to  1f»Arn  iaI  'Vl'ritA  full  Aa.  uers.  Comnensation  on  nereentaire  of  A  REPORTER  Writer,  Editorial;  2o,  position  on  livs  psper.  Box  12’ 


yon  contemplate  installation  of  photo 
department  in  post-war  program  get 
in  tonch  with  me.  Best  of  references. 


IX,  ira>ii  mi  »» riie  lull  ae-  e'- Compensation  on  pereentage  of  _  .  .  • 

Wla  first  letter  to  Managing  Editor,  gross  business  against  which  cost  of  P8F®**°  neurosis,  preferably 

Hily  Sentinel,  Nacogdoehes.  Texas.  operation  including  bad  dsb^  is  NYC.  Decent  salary:  some  Mperience; 

ITfc  ! - T~  'barged  -plan  haa  suneessfslly  worked  '1®",!  intelligence.  Box  1495. 

8^0  enerimee  in  tor  ten  years.  Ample  eharaeter,  abil-  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

sinl  4  i‘y  *“'*  flnsneisl  reference.  Box  1497,  SPORTSWRITER.  young,  year  on 

^m^^Address  Box  1449,  Editor  A  Editor  &  Publisher.  fiO.OOO  daily,  now  doing  boxing  pub- 


operation  including  bad  dshts  is 
charged  -plan  haa  suneessfxlly  worked 
for  ten  years.  Ample  character,  abil- 


NYC.  Decent  salary;  some  experience; 
great  deal  intelligence.  Box  1495. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  Soma  nesrtpaper 
experionee  insid>  and  ontaide,  wanta 
position  on  live  paper.  Box  1378,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  PnbHehev. 


Le  GRAPH  BDITOB  on  prosperous 
ernoon  daily  in  town  of  11,000. 


licity,  wants  to  get  back  to  "portswrit-  organizations.  Government 
ng.  Make-up  experience.  Box  1511,  x*  ft.nlHs  efc. 


SitantioBs  Wanted— PaUae  RclaiMs 


PUBLIC  REI.ATIONS,  publicity  exec¬ 
utive.  Extensive  experience  imvate 


Situations  Wsatad  Art 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


States.  Canada  desires  change.  Ex¬ 
cellent  news  background  United 


•JectaMw.*  d“w  ARTIST  visuals,  l^uts.  dummies  ★  ' VBTERAN-Young.  now  associate  state"  Burop^  post  ^duslo  e«on<!i^‘ 

Imfolk  Nebraaka  ^  ’  rough  sketches ,  top  advertising  agency  iditor  trade  magazine,  seeks  return  ics;  public,  iulernational  affairs,  9n< 

_ _ — ; * _ _ — — ■  experience  position  or  free  lance.  Ae.  New  York  newspaper  or  magazine,  contacta  news,  magazine,  nubiicitv 


telegraph  EDITOR  waoted.  S8-  VVonfor,  302  Sixt 
Nrleneed.  The  Eagle,  Bntlsr,  Penn.  N.  J. 

IDITOR  ft  PU  RUSHER  for  Jm«  ».  IMS 


experience  posiiion  or  iree  lance.  Ae.  .vew  York  newspaper  or  magazine 
VVonfor,  302  Sixth  Ave.,  Newark  7,  Re-write,  make-up  productidn.  Box 


1474.  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


line,  contacts  news,  magazine,  publicity 
Box  fields  United  States  and  foreign.  Age 
34.  Box  1509,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


newspaper  is  in  for  a  fight  for  __ 

survival,  not  with  radio  or  any  WHAT  OUR 
other  mechanical  threat,  but  with  *****  ^ 

a  parasite.” 

Prof.  Wolseley  is  partially 
right  A  great  many  newspa¬ 
pers  have  cut  their  news  budgets 
dangerously  low  to  permit  pub¬ 
lication  of  advertising  and  syndi¬ 
cated  features.  Reader  interest 
in  these  two  items  has  proven 
their  value,  but  the  primary 
function  of  newspapers  still  is 
to  print  news,  as  Prof.  Wolseley 
points  out.  But  we  think  he  errs 
in  denying  that  war  conditions 
are  largely  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  news  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers.  particularly  local  news. 

Enlistments  and  the  draft  calls 
have  so  depleted  local  staffs  on 
many  small  newspapers  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  do  a  good 
local  coverage  job,  in  addition 
to  which,  most  editors  have  felt 
that  local  news  should  take  sec¬ 
ond  place  to  the  more  important 
international  and  war  news. 

We  expect,  and  have  stated  so 
in  the  past,  that  there  will  be  a 
rebirth  of  local  news  coverage 
after  the  war  as  newspaper  men 
return  and  newsprint  becomes 
more  plentiful.  Newspapers  that 
do  not  plan  in  this  way  are  open¬ 
ing  the  way  for  competition  by 
radio  and  new  publishing  ven¬ 
tures  and  also  the  evils  that  Prof. 

Wolseley  points  out 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


To  the  Editor: 

Is  it  cricket  for  a  national 
advertiser,  through  his  sales¬ 
men,  to  request  route  lists  from 
newspapers  not  included  on  his 
advertising  schedules? 

There  was  a  time  when  we 
were  very  liberal  in  handing 
out  route  lists,  but  two  years 
ago  we  revised  our  policy  and 
now  give  them  out  only  to 
salesmen  who  represent  adver¬ 
tisers  who  advertise  in  our 
paper.  It  costs  us  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year. 

Salesmen  come  in  with  re¬ 
quests  for  route  lists  and  when 
we  inquire  whether  the 
products  they  sell  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  in  our  paper,  we  get 
many  answers  like  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Our  company  does  not 
use  newspapers,  it  uses  radio,” 
or  “We  are  using  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  and  depend  on  them  for 
coverage  in  Gary,”  or  “It  is 
the  policy  of  our  company  to 
advertise  nationally  only  in 
magazines,”  or  “Yes,  we  will 
advertise  in  Gary  on  billboards 
or  car  cards,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

And  yet  these  media  in  which 
they  are  spending  their  money 
have  no  route  list  and  render 
no  merchandising  service  that 
will  assist  the  advertiser  in 
local  markets. 

Since  we  started  our  policy  of 
withholding  route  lists,  we  have 
had  salesmen  offer  to  buy  them, 
but  we  do  not  sell  them  as  we 
did  not  print  them  for  that 
purpose. 

We  will,  however,  furnish  a 
route  list  to  the  advertising 
agent  for  a  product  not  adver¬ 
tised  in  our  paper  upon  request, 
as  in  filling  the  request  we  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  story  of  our  market  and  our 
newspaper. 

FRANK  G.  HUBBARD, 
Publisher,  Gary  (Ind.) 

Post  Tribune. 


writings  stating  there  was  Com-  it  was  the  dullest  assignment  in 

munist  influence  there.  We  hope  many  years. 

our  North  American  readers  will  ^fter  the  initial  flush  of  ex- 

“."1^“'  citement  at  the  opening  had 
uta  to  straighten  out  a  point  worn  off  the  scores  of  “trained 

Our  editorial  on  May  26  said  seals”  got  bored  and  departed, 
“the  Communist  influence  was  Then  the  routine  coverage  job. 
predominant  in  some_  of  the  which  appeared  to  be  fairly  easy 
delegations  to  the  Third  Con-  to  those  reading  the  paoers. 
gress.”  This  piece  was  wired  in  dragged  on  for  weeks.  Some 
its  entirety  by  the  United  Press  reporters  have  stated  there  were 
to  the  newspapers  of  Venezuela,  times  when  it  was  almost  imnos- 
Whereupon  writers  in  El  Pots  sible  to  find  material  on  which 
and  El  Nacional,  some  of  them  to  base  a  storv  As  a  result, 
officials  at  the  Congress,  took  unfortunatelv.  the  conflicts  and 
pen  In  hand  to  deny  at  great  disagreements  received  better 

length  that  the  “congress  was  play  than  they  ordinarily  would 

predominated  by  the  Com-  have  had. 

munists.”  We  never  made  any 
such  charge,  because  if  that  had 
been  the  case  we  feel  sure  the 
Congress  would  still  be  in  ses- 
sion  continued  by  the  wrangling 
and  delaying  tactics  of  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

Specially,  the  Cuban  and 

.Venezuelan  delegations  c  o  n  - 
tained  a  large  Communist  ele¬ 
ment.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
Communists  were  numerically 

superior  in  each  group  but  they  J.  •  ,  ,  x-  •  ^ 

were  predominant  in  the  activi-  ‘Of  his  delegation  that 

ties  of  each  becau.se  they  were  deliberations  of  the  general  as- 
the  most  vocal  delegates,  as  al-  senubly  of  the  world  organiza- 
ways.  Dr.  Jesus  Gonzalez,  pres-  tion  be  opened  to  the  press.  This 
ident  of  the  Third  Congress,  and  ^  proposition  worth  following 
Raul  Alfredo  Arriaga,  vice-pres-  '^P-  ,  *  , 

ident.  both  writing  in  El  Pais  on  ,  ,  ,  , 

June  4  and  6  in  answer  to  my  THE  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
editorial,  admit  there  were  Com-  ture,  along  with  some  of  the 
munists  in  these  two  delegations,  large  “class”  magazines,  seems 

Anyone  who  attended  the  ses- 
sions  knows  who  they  are  be-  ifinA 

cause  these  Communists  do  not  7; 

hide  behind  the  cloak  of  some 

if^no?M  (Szalw  Md'Lrifga*  Radio  and  Television.  But 

ml?  ”  "  fe5i>r  of  iiurnlii’m  if  North- 


We  hone  the  organizers  of  fu¬ 
ture  international  conferences 
take  note  of  this  fact  and  see 
value  of  free  and  onen 
Dress  coverage.  Closed  doors  at 
important  sessions  do  nothing 
but  create  leaks  from  selfishly 
interested  parties  thus  empha¬ 
sizing  di.sagreements  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole. 

Luis  Fernan  Cisneros,  a  Peru- 

Appeals  Are  Planned 

o  ♦  o*  $100,000  libel  verdict  re¬ 

turned  against  Victor  F.  Bidder, 
publisher  of  .the  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung,  by  a  jury  in 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  was 
headed  for  the  appeals  courts 
this  week  after  Justice  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Pecora  cut  it  to  $50,000. 

Attorneys  for  the  plaintiff. 
Dr.  Friedrich  W.  Foerster,  a  for¬ 
mer  Vienna  University  profes¬ 
sor  who  sued  for  damages  to 
his  professional  reputation  al¬ 
legedly  resulting  from  state¬ 
ments  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
Bidder,  moved  to  reargue  the  re¬ 
duction.  Counsel  for  both  sides 
stood  ready  to  file  an  appeal. 

Moving  for  reduction  of  the 
original  award,  attorneys  for 
Bidder  declared  the  jury  had 
demonstrated  prejudice  after 
having  witnessed  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  welcome  celebration  a 
few  hours  before  retiring  to  de¬ 
liberate  the  case.  Justice  Pe¬ 
cora  held  the  jury  “may  have 
been  influenced  by  patriotic 
fervor,”  but  never  in  his  ex- 


Kennedy 's  Status: 
Still  on  Vacation 

Status  oi  Edward  Kennedy, 
who  was  disaccredited  by 
SHAEF  for  pre-releasing  the 
VE-Doy  news  in  May.  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  with  the 
Associated  Press  this  week.  He 
was  reported  officially  to  be 
*‘on  vacatioa." 

Asked  whether  the  AP  Board 
oi  Directors,  in  session  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  anti-trust  case,  had 
token  any  action  in  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  affair,  PresidenI  Robert 
McLean  said: 

"All  matters  in  relation  to  the 
staff  are  entirely  within  the 
province  and  responsibility  of 
Mr.  Cooper  (Executive  Direc¬ 
tor)." 


Popularity  of  “Quiz  Programs” 

The  evcr-increesing  popularity  of  many 
types  of  Quiz  radio  features  points  up  the 
fact  that  people  are  eager  for  questions  and 
answers.  As  a  newspaper  “Quiz”  feature. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  likewise  popu¬ 
lar,  nation-wide. 


The  Lynchburg  Ncuf  ( t2,or«  MAS)  hut  I'ewswed 
its  contract  for  The  Hcahin  Service. 


( Outside  of  the  six  largest  cities) 


THIS  BILLION -DOLLAR  FOOD  MARKET 

can  be  covered  only  one  way 


You  should  be  selling  twice  as  much  FOOD  in  the  Home¬ 
town  Newspaper  Market  as  in  all  other  areas  of  the 
11  Western  States.  Outside  of  the  six  largest  cities,  this 
market  amounts  to  934  million  dollars  yearly. 

Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  give  you  70%  coverage. 


America’s  THIRD  GREATEST  SALES  AREA 
. .  .  6  BILLION  A  YEAR 
where  two  thirds  of  all  retail  soles 
are  made  in  the  HOMETOWN  MARKET 


Our  new  booklet  "How  to  Sell  America’s  Third  Greatest 
Sales  Area”  will  help  you  plan  your  sales. 

Write  us  for  it  today.  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers, 
625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


THE  HOMETOWN 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

covers  this  primary  market 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


CAPITAL  OF  TVA 


KNOXV  LLE 


Leads  the  South  In  Business  Gains! 


At. 


Hiit  iii9ht  view  of  fobuiout  Fontana  Dam,  480 
feat  high,  typifios  tba  immonta  Mopa  of  TVA 
...  22  giant  dams  .  . .  largast  powar  systam 
in  tha  woHd  .  .  .  largast  auppiiar  of  powar 
in  this  hamisphara  fb  Amarica's  migh^  war 
affort  .  .  .*  most  compbfOi  most  succastfitl 
ragional  davalopmant  program  in  our  history 
.  k  .  graatast  singla  factor  for  tha  South's 
futwra.  To  Knoxvilia  TVA  has  brought  soma 
of  tha  largast  industrias  in  tha  world  with 
thair  anormous  payrolls.  Malw  no  IHtIa  plans 
for  KnoxviHa.'  In  ralation  to  pra>war  wealth 
and  income  tha  South  has  made  greater  war* 
time  gains  than  any  other  section.  AND 
IN  THE  SIX-YEAR  PERIOD  SINCE  1939. 
KNOXVILLE  LEADS  THE  SOUTH  IN  RETAIL* 
SALES  GAINS!  You're  building  for  the  future 
when  you  build  in  Knoxville! 


NfW  VOXK  .  .  .  WoM.T»l»grom  COlUMBUS 
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